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KING COPHETUA. 


BY W. J. LINTON, 








ONLY a beggar girl; 

Her robes are torn and old; 
She hath not wit to curl 

Her tressess gold. 





Beggar she is, and poor, 
Mean as a brier-rose ; 
Her smile across my door 

Like sunlight glows. 


She hath no presence, stands 
Even ‘as some serving maid 
Who waits; for both her hands 
With worth are weighed. 


And I lift off my crown 
Proudly, and stoop to her. 

Not so! she louteth down 
To her worshiper. 


King am I. Even so 
I kiss her queenly feet ; 
My kingship is too low 
Her love to meet, 


« King,—but this lovely Queen, 
Lovely because she loves, 
Is royaler. What screen 
Between us moves ? 


The screen of outer state. 
I put it all away; 

My Queen, my royalest mate, 
Art thou to-day. 


New Haven, CONN. 
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DAWN DREAMS. 








BY P. MCARTHUR. 





THE airs that sip the morning dew 

And breathe the fragrance of the fields, 
Know all the rapture Eden knew, 

Know every secret Nature shields. 


Their whispers are more strangely sweet 
Than echoes of divinest song ; 

I seek to learn their music fleet 
And haunt their paths the summer long. 


They mock me with familiar sounds, 
Like half-forgotten, happy dreams, 
Till up the east the red sun rounds 
And scorns me with its careless beams. 
New YORK CiTy. 
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BONNIE MARJORIE. 


BY AGNES L, CARTER. 











MERRILY laugh the lassies all,— 
Laugh and whisper, that all may see 

‘Bonnie Marjorie, weel we ken 
Donald Lindsay is courting thee!’ 


Handsome Donald, he comes and goes, 
Frank and friendly, as all may see. 

How iv the warld should a body ken 
Donald Lindsiy is courting me? 


Never a word he says 0’ love— 
Naething but freest courtesy. 

Were it modest o’ me to think 

Donald Lindsay_is courting me ? 





Willie it is brings “roses red’; 
Duncan sings sangs sae cannily. 
Why do they speak nae word o’ them ? 
Donald is never courting me! 


Says my mither, “If this be sae, 
What will ye do, my Marjorie?” 
Nay, my mither; I ainly ken 
Donald is never courting me! 
MoREISTOWN, N. J. 
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THE BURIAL PLACE OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 











It was a clouded October day and the rain was drip- 
ping, and yet the maples in Mt. Auburn Cemetery were 
bright with the effects of the autumn foliage, and there 
was a look of light and warmth to the grounds. The 
frost had not yet touched the flowers, and they lifted 
their brilliant torches everywhere. The tinted leaves 
rustling down on the paths tried to cover them with a 
carpet of much beauty of pattern and color. The burial 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes was expected, and lovingly 
was thecemetery gettingieady. The carriages from the 
funeral services at King’s Chapel, Boston, had not ar- 
rived, and there was time to go once more tothe tomb of 
Holmes’s old fried, Longfellow. 

This is on Indian Ridge. A sarcophagus of delicate 


* gray stone rises from the center of the lot, bearing on 


one side the family name, and on the other the poet’s, 
with the date of his birth and death. Oneend of the 
sarcophagus has that beautiful, significant cross that isa 
combination of the words, Rea, Dux, Lua, Lex. 

The Holmes lot is near the western extremity of Indian 
Ridge, anda drapery’of evergreen around an open grave 
showed that it was waiting the arrival of its tenant. 
The carriages announcing this, soon came toiling up the 
slope in the autumn rain, anda black-draped casket with 
its crown of bright flowers was removed from the hearse. 
A quartet of male voices began to sing as the friends 
gathered about the grave. There was no prayer offered 
save that which rose in the beautiful selections, ‘‘ Praise ! 
Jehovah !” ** Thou of Light,” ‘‘ Rise, my soul,” and “ For 
all the saints.” 

As the casket was lowered, the triumphant notes be- 
gan to ascend, : 

“ Rise, my soul, and stratch thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace.” 

When the casket had been laid away in the grave, the 
words, ‘‘ For all the saints who from their labors rest,” 
broke upon the autumn stillness. The remains of the 
poet were placed beside those of his beloved wife,“‘Amelia 
Lee Jackson.” The Holmes lot is in a beautiful Mt. 
Auburn nook. The trees are changing every where, but 
the oaks here are still green. 

When I turned away, I looked for the grave of James 
Russell Lowell. Where was it? Saddenly, as I passed 
on,I caught sight of a much-trodden space under the 
trees, and then I saw a black stone that showed near its 
crest the old time emblem of a winged skull, and my 
thoughts went at once to the stillness of an ancient New 
England cemetery. I stepped forward reverently to 
stand beside the grave of James Russell Lowell. It is at 
the base of Indian Ridge, and not many feet from the 
tomb of his old friend and neighbor, Longfellow. Holmes, 
Longfellow, Lowell—how near each other sleep their 
bodies at Mt. Auburn, friends so close in this life and 
closer still in the renewed fellowship of an immortal 
world. 

I thought of one other grave at Mt. Auburn, also to be 
found in the Watertown section of the cemetery, and 
not far away, the resting place of Phillips Brooke. Upon 
a white stone, plain, without pretense, I read his name. 
At the close of a Brief list of his rectorships and bishop- 
ric, Isaw the beautiful Scripture, ‘‘ Him that overcometh 
will I make a pillar in the temple of my God.” The 
grass at one corner of the iros fence encircling the lot 
was worn away by the many feet that have been pilgrims 
here, andI saw that some had gone round to the side 
nearest his grave as if to lay a hand of affcetionate re- 
membrance on the stone of Phillips Brooks, even as I 
did, that autumn day in Mc, Auburn. 

WATERTOWN, Mass. 


DR. HOLMES WITH HIS NEIGHBORS. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Ir was in 1830, as one of the first evidences of a new 
reign which came from the Administration of General 
Jackson, that the Secretary of the Navy of that time, 
John Branch, gave an order to the Naval Commission- 
ers that they should break up the frigate ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion.” Many a frigate had been broken up before, as 
many a frigate has been broken up since, and nobody 
knew and nobody cared. But the ‘‘ Constitution” was 
different to new England men, and particularly to Bos- 
ton men. In her duels with the English in the ‘short 
war” she had been manned and fought by seamen from 
our ports ; she had been built at a Boston wharf, and her 
glories were our glories. She was a memorial of the 
foresight of. John Adams and the Federalists, who had 
insisted on having a navy; and one of the jokes of the 
war with England’ was that the “‘ Constitution” and 
the ‘* United States” won the victories, while the *‘ Con- 
gress” was nowhere, and the “ President” was captured. 
Everybody of any ‘respectability ” in Boston or in New 
England had considered the advent of the Tennessee 
general as the first stage of the downfall of the Repub- 
lic ; and now, that he and his meant to break up the 
‘*Constitution,” was just a fit omen of what was to fol- 
low, Dr. Holmes himself cites, from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, of September 14th, 1830, the paragraph 
which announced the President's intention, He wrote 
at the moment the famous verses, 

“ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!” 
and sent them to the Advertiser, and they were printed 
the next day. He does not say so, but there is no ques- 
tion that the verses did much to arouse the popular indig- 
nation which condemned the destruction of the frigate, 
and has preserved her life to this day. She still lives, 
and different States are contending for the honor of pre- 
serving her. That General Butler and his contingent 
4 saved the ‘Constitution’” when she was at Annapolis, 
was one of the first successes of the Civil War. ‘These 
verses make the first poem in the collected editions of 





' Dr. Holmes’s poems, 


Of all which I speak at length because I can remember 
“ speaking” the verses at school when I must have been 
eight years old. And Iam quite clear, that from the 
moment those verses were published Holmes was re- 
garded, at least by his younger contemporaries, as some- 
body who could be relied upon to express popular indig- 
nation or popular enthusiasm. He was-not a year out 
of college when he wrote these verses. The very same 
year, The Collegian was started, a college magazine 
which ran for six months. To this magazine he con- 
tributed, and he was the editor of the last numbers. His 
little poems on ‘‘The Dorcaester Giant,” ‘‘ The Spectre 
Pig,” ‘‘The Reflections of a Proud Pedestrian,” ‘“‘ The 
Mysterious Visitor,” ‘‘ Evening, by a Tailor,” and ‘‘ The 
Height of the Ridiculous ” were all printed there. Indeed, 
his connection with the journal gave it immediate suc- 
cess, 

So it was that even boys knew his name when they 
probably knew the name of no one else of his class or 
of his contemporaries. And we were interested in him, 
as perhaps we were interested in nobody else among our 
seniors. I fiad that he had already delivered the class 
poem in 1829, a service to that class so often repeated, 
in his occasional poems written for their class meetings. 

‘Poem by young Holmes, son of the Rev. Dr. Holmes, of 
thistown. Heis both young and small, in distinction 
from most others, and on these circumstances he contrived 
to get some good jokes. His poem was very happy and 
abounded in wit. Instead of a spiritual muse, he invoked 
for his goddesses the ladies present, and in so doing be 
sang very amusingly of his 

* hapless amour with too tall a maid.’” 
This is the note in the diary of a contemporary. 

This poem does not appear in this form in Holmes’s 
printed works. Not long ago I asked him about his 
Pai Beta Kappa poem, which he calls ‘‘ the most serious 
representation of his early efforts.” And again, of this 
he says: ‘‘ This academic poem presents the simple ‘and 
partial views of a young person trained after the schools 
of classical English.” As we read this, it dces not con- 
tain the references, hardly veiled, which he made, when 

he delivered it, to the belles of the time, greatly to the 
delight of us youngsters. There were Julias and Susans 
and Amelias and Elizabeths whom we could identify, or 
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thought we could. But he would not repeat the lines 
to me, altho he remembered them. Indeed, he said that 
seme very proper people affected to be annoyed. 

This was at the Phi Beta of 1886, and soon after this 
came the centennial celebration of the college. I find 
my first personal recollection of him is as I saw him 
stand in the pavilion on one of the benches, to sing with 
his matchless fun, the song which he had written for the 
dinner. 

“ When the Puritans came over 
Our hills and swamps to clear,” 
and then again, 
“ And who was on the catalog 
When college was begun ? 
Two nephews of the President, 
And the Professor's son ! 
(They turned a little Indian by, 
As brown as any bun ;) 
Lord! How the seniors knocked about 
The freshman class of one !"” 

His verses, of course, were always at their best when 
he recited them, and he was at his best in reciting them. 

Like Lowell, he was not only a Harvard man but a 
Cambridge man. No college event seemed really com- 
plete unless he were present, and he had a sort of enthu- 
siasm for the college which I have often seen among 
Harvard men, and have hardly seen among other gradu- 
ates. I had to preside at a Phi Beta meeting perhaps a 
dozen years ago, and wrote to him tosay that I hoped he 
would be at the dinner, for that the boys were never sat- 
isfied unless they saw him. He replied at once to say 
that it was quite impossible; he could not grind out 
verses as he did when he was younger, and we must do 
without him. To which I replied : ‘‘ Who said anything 
about verses? I have an embarrassment of riches, and I 
will not call upon you. You have simply to sit and be 
looked at.” And as soon as the mail could come back 
there came a very funny note from him, to say that the 
idea of his sitting through a Phi Beta dinner and saying 
nothing, was absurd. He said he had already caught at 
a fit theme for some verses and that they were half written 
already. He said that he should come, and that I must 
callon him, All this was with the most pleasant, I 
might say rollicking, humor. And come he did, and 
everybody was delighted. 

Every one speaks of the charm of his welcome. All 
strangers in Boston, who were in any sort of touch with 
the literature of the time, wanted to see him. A great 
many of them did see him, young or old; and every one 
has the same memory of a cordial welcome, given as if 
the obligation were conferred on him. 

In all his conversation you were conscious of his latent 
humor; but of so much more! Wit, at its very best— 
which is so different from humor—the most rapid, ready 
and accurate play of memory, these, and a complete 
sympathy with the person he was talking to, gave fresh-, 
ness—vitality, if you please—to every word he said. As 
has been said before now, he made you feel that you 
were at your very best in talking with him, precisely be- 
cause he was. 

Boston, Mase. 
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CHRIST'S TOUCH OF EAR AND TONGUE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





A LARGE portion of Christ’s biography, as given by 
three of the four Evangelists, is devoted to a narrative of 
his miracles. These deeds of healing are narrated not 
simply to attest his divine power and compassion ; for 
two or three cases would prove his divinity as decisively 
as two or three scores of them would doit. Each miracle 
has some peculiar features, and nearly every one teaches 
some underlying spiritual truth. The miracles become 
object lessons, and when grouped together they form a 
delightful little system of practical theology. 

Take, for example, that scene in the region of Decapo- 
lis which Mark describes to us; and upon the thread of 
that short story see how many pearls of practical truth 
are strung. A man was brought to Jesus who was 
doubly afflicted. He was deaf, and he had such an im- 
pediment in his speech that he could scarcely speak at 
all. Both the inlet and outlet of sound were obstructed. 
If any one said a good thing he could not hear it, and if 
he had a good thing to say he could not utterit. This 
poor fellow illustrates the condition of a soul that is 
marred and diseased by sin. Every unconverted person 
resembles that man, for he is deaf to the voice of God, 
and as to the praise and service of God he is speechless. If 
you, my reader, have never listened to Christ’s invitation 
and have never uttered an honest prayer to him, then 
this picture portrays you. And if you really desire to be 
a different man and a better man, just observe what 
steps were taken by that sufferer in the coasts of Decap- 
olis. 

The first step he took is the one that you must take. 
He came directly to the compassionate and almighty 
Savior. There is no hope for any sinner who stays away 
from Christ. ‘‘Come unto Me!” In these three short 
words is condensed the mightiest love message ever given 
to this sinning, sobbing, suffering world, And when a 
sinner comes to Christ he will not be allowed to suggest 
methods or name conditions or prescribe terms. The 
friends of that deaf man made a mistake when they 
besought Jesus to ‘‘ put hishand upon him.” Christ has 
his own way of doing his own work. No twoconver- 






THE INDEPENDENT 


sions are any more exactly alike than any two human 
faces. Don’t compare your own feelings with the expe- 
riences of other people, and expect to have their degree 
of sorrow for your sins, or expect to be wrought upon by 
the Holy Spirit as other souls have been converted. 
There is no stereotyped mold for the new birth. Christ 
is a sovereign ; he will heal you just as he chooses ; be 
thankful that you can be healed at all. 

There was a crowd waiting to see Christ lay his hand 
on the deaf stammerer; but on that occasion their curi- 
osity was not gratified. Jesus led the man away from all 
the tumult and the interruptions of the crowd that he 
might produce all the more deep personal impression 
upon him, He dealt with him alone. Jesus often 
shuts a soul away in the solitude of a sick room or in the 
loneliness of a bereavement in order that the soul may 
listen to his voice of love. In the process of conversion 
there is no help to be gained from any third party, much 
less from the crowd. Every seeker for salvation must 
come directly and personally to Jesus. An hour spentin 
secret, penitent, self-surrendering prayer, alone with 
Christ and your Bible is worth more than twenty hours 
spent in listening to sermons or conversing with Chris- 
tians. The best “‘ inquiry meeting” in the world is where 
there are just two present—Jesus and a praying penitent. 
I wish that more people—yes, that more Christians—were 
willing to spend an honest hour with Jesus. 

This poor deaf and dumb man obeyed. He submis- 
sively yielded himself to the Savior, and it was the one 
decisive act on his own part that brought to him the 
coveted blessing. In fact, about the main thing that you 
or any awakened, anxious soul can do is to let Jesus 
Christ have his way with you. Saul of Tarsus had been 
bent on his own way—a brutal and devilish way it was, 
too ; the short turn was when he cried out, ‘‘ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” A genuine Christian life is 
just the doing Christ’s will. Happy is that person who 
begins there ; for he or she has got to come there sooner 
or later, or else be lost. Christ’s method with the man 
who had a deaf ear and a speechless tongue was to touch 
the diseased organs. 

Christ went right to the root and the seat of the diffi- 
culty. Commonly the trouble with sinners is that they 
don’t want Cbrist’s hand laid on their besetting sins. 
But he never will consent to compromise with our evil 
appetites or lusts, nor will he give us pardon or peace 
until we are willing to put the knife to favorite sins. The 
great work of the Holy Spirit is to convict a sinner, and 
make him see his own depraved heart, self-will, and cor- 
rupt affections. Right there, on the heart, the will, the 
affections, Christ must lay his loving hand, or there will 
be no genuine, lasting conversion. Halfway converts 
make halfway Christians. Unless, my friend, you are 
willing to submit your sin-diseased eheart to the search- 
ing, cleansing, renewing hand of the Divine Healer, 
there is no hope for you. 

There is one pathetic stroke in the account of our 
Lord’s dealing with that man near the shore of Galilee. 
He “looked up to Heaven and sighed.” Thatsigh meant 
not only pity for one sufferer, but, as Luther says, “it 
was a common sigh over all tongues and ears, over all 
hearts and souls, over all sinful men from Adam to his 
last descendant.” Noone can sympathize with us like 
the Man of Sorrows. Jesus, with a pitying sigh, speaks 
the omnipotent word which opens a new world to one 
hitherto locked up in the prison-house of silence. 
‘‘Ephphathah !”; That word spoken in the every-day dia- 
lect of the country signifies ‘“‘ be thou opened!” It was 
the man whom Christ addresses, and not the touched 
ears and tongue. The man had to be opened to the in- 
come of sound and the outcome of speech ; and oh, what 
music there was in that word! Perhaps the happy crea- 
ture loved to repeat that charmed word to himself for 
yearsafterward. So have many of God’s people loved to 
recall the scenes, the sermon, the faithful words spoken 
to them, or the prayer or something that was as indeli- 
bly linked with their conversion as the word ‘ eph- 

phathah !” was linked with that man’s recovery. 

Immediately his ears were opened, and his tongue was 
unloosed. We are told that he spoke plain ; or, as old 
Wyclif has it, he spoke rightly. The touched tongue 
speaks out of the abundance of the heart. We like to 
hear young converts give clear, unmistakable testimony 
to the power of converting grace. Nothing ‘thrills a 
prayer-meeting like the testimony of one who can stand 
up and say: I was dead, and now I am alive; I was 
blind, and now I can see! The vernacular of Zion is 

praise to the love that saved us from Hell and put the 
new song into our opened hearts and tongues. 

A happy man was that dweller in Decapolis. How 
delicious the first music of bird songs and the voices of 
his loved ones! A new inlet of joy was given to him, 
and a new outlet for thought and affection. At last the 
fraction of a man becomes a whole man. Just so will it 
be to you, my friend, if you will bring your sin-diseased 
heart to Jesus Christ. Hitherto you have been deaf to 
his voice (and to your own conscience too), and dumb to 
his service. Let Jesus Christ touch the mainspring of 
your soul; give yourself up to HIM, and he will open 
a new world to you. A new life will begin, with new 
aims, and new aspirations, and new joys, and new use- 
fulness, and new hopes ; and you will wonder that you 
never came to Christ before, 

BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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A SINGER OF THE FIELD AND WOOD. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


Birps are wiser than poets. Perhaps it were better 
to say, birds are the wisest of poets ; for in what do they 
less deserve the name of poet than men? It were a boot- 
less task to discuss the definition of the poet, to deter- 
mine his proper functions, and weigh and measure the 
value of this and that form of composition. How much 
more profitable is it to sit upon a grassy bank when 
June days are long and sweet and listen to the native 
sweetnessof a lyrist unspoiled by study in any artificial 
school of expression. But while we sit upon this grassy 
bank, and the declining sun stoops to the very horizon 
line ; while the level sunbeams gild the grass and the 
linden leaves bend before the gentle western wind; 
while we listen to the brown thrush telling and retelling 
his tender tale of love and happiness in the shadow of 
the hawthorn near at hand, we may press our point and 
insist upon the wisdom of the feathered singer. For 
him it may be said that he never sings out of season. 
Tho he comes some sunny morning from his Southern 
winter home, only to awaken to a whirl of snowflakes 
filling the April air, he can stoutly sing, for spring will 
come, She may with coy delayings linger over long; 
but come she will, and that soon enough to make his 
song no vain bravado but a sweet, prophetic strain. 
No worn-out measures of a long, dead day are his. 
Timely and true he comes just in the fullness 
of joy in the budding year. And then he sings 
not for a cold and unresponsive public. He does not 
need to worry unwilling editors with his wares; he 
seeks no puffs and no paid applause. He does not eat 
out his little heart with bitterness if the only return he 
gets is sharp and scathing notices from the press. He 
sings but for his own—the demure little maiden who 
loves him for his songs, the little hungry morsels of bird 
life who wonderingly listen with hearts palpitant, no 
doubt, with ambition to perpetuate the poetic genius of 
the family ; and when the nesting season is over and the 
brood is flown, the poet simply ceases to sing, and waits 
for a new springtime and a fresh inspiration. Moreover, 
he has learned by voice, as well as by heart, the dictum 
that there is no good poem which is not a short poem. 
Short and sweet is ever his motto; brief, swift-moving 
stanzas, full of oft-repeated cadences swelling upward 
to the same refrains, are the almost unvarying forms he 
selects. Almost always he is a lyric poet, certainly at 
his best ; but there are some who seem to descend to the 
lures of other forms ; and among the jays and daws, the 
rooks and crows, the cuckoos and kingfishers, I have 
sometimes thought that we might distinguish makers of 
humorous, satiric and elegiac verse. If you have never 
heard a flock of crows sing a threnody or a kingfisher 
laugh you to scorn, you will not fully know the measure 
of their art. 

If the birds are the wisest poets, surely they are the 
wisest lovers of song, who, adopting the philosophy of 
Nature, find their favorite singer, not in some musty, 
bulged and battered book, but in the shady recesses of 
some orchard or retired grove. Who shall that singer 
be? Has not Wordsworth described him for us in his 
‘* Poet’s Epitaph ”? 

“ But who is he with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown! 


He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


“* He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove ; 
And you must love him ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love.” 
The description suits exactly, even to the “clad in 
homely russet brown.” Tho it can hardly be that the 
English bard had in mind our poet friend—the brown 
thrush, 

Modern naturalists have taken him out of the true 
thrushes brotherhood ; and tho included with them in 
the family Troglodytide, he has a separate genus, Har- 
porhyncus, in which he is specifically hailed as Rufus; 
while his popular name is fixed for us as the brown 
thrasher, rather than thrush. But the gods—and some 
lesser folk—will still call him thrush, tho “‘ men on earth” 
may dub him as they like, be it Troglodytide harporhyn- 
cus, Cabanis rufus, or some more learned or more 
lengthy name. But who can fitly name him, who in the 
boscage glides or flits along with sinuous beauty, in his 
frequent flights winding amid the tortuous passages of 
his favorite hedge of thorn, now flashing with swift 
wings of golden-brown, now pausing with pale front of 
checkered buff, now alighting on some pleasant resting 
place to pipe an airy stave of liquid glee. 

How keen and delicious are the memories of happy 
boyhood! Almost the first memory of this bird I have is 
connected with a fierce dispute among the Negroes, on 
the farm in my boyhood home in old Kentucky, as to his 
claims to be called a mocking bird. Many call him 
there the French, and the true mocking bird the English 
mocking bird. The dispute still goes on ; but now I hear 
it among ornithologists, some of whom declare he never 
imitates other birds or sounds. Until he abandons the 
improper, and as it seems highly unscientific habit which 
he has, these learned men would do well to say that he 
ought not, rather than that he does not, imitate others. 

There are comparatively few who really kaow what a 
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thrush’s song is like. It isno swift and single song. It 
is a slow and deliberate, meditative and deliciously itera- 
tive series of notes, now low and flute-like, now high 
- and sharp—but all full of the deepest melody, and in- 
stinct with an untutored music that finds a responsive 
chord in any heart that knows and loves the spirit of the 
woods and field, I remember one thrush which used to 
come morning after morning and sing his wonderful 
song in a maple by my bedroom window. That bird 
will always be a dear friend to me. It was a spring when 
my life was full of sorrow, and the music of my heart 
was broken and sad. But as morning after morning the 
notes of hope and peace, warm and tender and suffused 
with sympathetic strength of soul, poured in through 
the open window, they brought with them precious les- 
sons of patience, trust and repose. 

The brown thrush depends upon no special gifts or 
talents outside his song for his popularity, which is un- 
deniably great. He is no skillful architect like the oriole, 
but builds a rude and unsightly nest of twigs and roots ; 
he is not a sociable companion like the wren or robin, 
living on friendly terms with all; he is notagay and 
gallant roysterer like the bobolink, nor a wit and mounte- 
bank like the catbird, giving entertainment for all who 
choose to see; he does not come with the first south 
wind like the blithe bluebird, nor mark the sure return 
of spring like the swift-wing swallow ; he is just himself. 


“ And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


- Like many other singers he does some things out of 
character. Tho not expected to sing except during the 
nesting season —‘‘ during the period of nidification,” 
corrects my friend the naturalist—he occasionally in the 
early autumn breaks over and sings a song or two for old 
love’s sake. Such songs are always peculiarly precious 
to the bird lover. Like a rare manuscript copy of a great 
poem, or a poem written for us by a true poet, they are 
dear and twice dear. A young bird may not infrequent- 
ly be heard in the fall trying his voice. 


“ From yon tasseled sycamore 
A fledgling wren with halting stave, 
Tries his young voice with pauses grave, 
And musings on song’s mystery.” 
But an old master more rarely sings a parting song. I 
have tried to portray in verse the effect produced by such 
a rare performance, out of gracious gladness for the 
honor done me by including me among the fortunate 
auditors. It may be called 
IN OCTOBER: TO A BROWN THRUSH SINGING. 
Sweet I hear a woodnote slender, 
Liquid, rippling, warm and tender, 
Assome old-world lover’s glee ; 
As some trouvére’s fingers fleeting, 
Touched the chords, and woke a greeting, 
In a prelude glad and free. 


*Tis yon thrush with pipings mellow, 
Just the same‘sweet, jocund fellow 
That we welcomed in the spring ; 
Chiding then the loitering leaves, 
Which should form his mansion’s eaves, 
Loud he made the copses ring. 
But when summer bourgeoned bravely, 
And the merry housewife gravely 
Set about her homely cares, 
Hushed his singing, softly swinging, 
Lisped our lyrist cradle airs. 
Now some dream’s far-echoing 
Wakes the old blithe caroling. 


For the autumn days are creeping, 

O’er the world with crimson peeping 
From the boscage here and there ; 

And our songster’s making ready 

For his flight, warned by each eddy 
In the chilling air. 


Hence his joyous exultation ; 

All his work is done ; 
So with low-voiced iteration 

Tells he one by one 
Days of brightness, bs 

When no cloud obscured the sun; 
Days of lightness, 

After weary struggles won : 
Sings of gentle April showers 

When he archly preened his plumes, 
Of May’s dewy morning hours, 

Sweet with fragrant lilac blooms. 
Ah, what heart would pause to borrow 
Grief from some unknown to-morrow ? 


But he pauses, halting, dwelling,— 

Now with sobs seems softly telling 
How he sighs to say farewell ; 

“Dear has been the summer’s biding, 

All too swift its unmarked gliding,— 
Soon its parting knell.” 


Then outbursting, 
As if loth to make us sad, 
Like one thirsting 
For the southern waters glad ; 
Pipes no longer plaintive ditties, 
Sings of tropic vine-crowned cities 
With their gardens and their groves 
Where the shrill cicada roves, 
And the painted butterfly ; 
Isles where sunbeams never wane, 
Moonlit brakes of Pontchartrain 
Slumbering neath a silent sky 
Whose radiant depths untraversed lie ;— 
All mingle in his magic strain. 


And our pulses dance and tingle 

As his notes inwrought, or single, 
Reach us from his loved retreat ; 

What shall we do when he leaves us, 

All unwitting how he grieves us, 
Ceasing us to greet ? 
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Lo! ’tis ended, 
Just a rustle in the cover, 
Lightly bended 
Droops a twig, and with a hover, 
Yielding one wild burst of sweetness, 
Closing all with rich completeness, 
Flits our minstrel brown of feather, 
Bodied breath of sunny weather. 
And I wonder in the hush, 
If the woods of Arcady 
Would not barter for our thrush 
All their fauns’ and satyrs’ glee, 
All their skill, for a single catch and trill. 
Easton, PENN, 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE SENATE, 
BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


THE HoN. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Civil Service Com- 
missioner, strikes just the right note in his recent Atlan- 
tie Monthly article, ‘‘The College Graduate and Public 
Life.” After insisting that a university education con- 
fers no right to indulge a feeling of ‘‘ superiority,” and 
that educated men must realize that ‘‘ they do not really 
form a class at all,” and after conceding that a public 
career is out of the question for very many college men 
because of the pressure of their business or professional 
pursuits, he points out the many practical ways in which 
‘‘the graduate” may discharge the obligation imposed 
upon him by the greater opportunities he has enjoyed. 
In short, as Mr. Roosevelt puts it, the college man can- 
not pose upon a pedestal and arrogate any influence to 
himself by the prestige of a degree, but must take his 
stand on the common level of good citizenship, and ap- 
preciate that ‘‘ he is entitled to no more respect and con- 
sideration than he can win by actual performances.” 
The college graduate who seeks to do his duty as a citi- 
zen must ‘‘ rank action far above criticism”; must strive 
to ‘‘realize a high ideal,” but, conceding the frequent 
impossibility of realizing the ideal in an imperfect, prac- 
tical world, must ‘‘ devote himself with all his energy to 
getting the best that he can”; must be ‘‘disinterested and 
honest” ‘‘ without regard to his own success or failure.” 

There is a breezy wholesomeness in this estimate of 
what the educated man should be in public life which 
commends itself all the more strongly because Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own political career has been so closely in ac- 
cord with his ideal—an honest striving to reach the 
standard he holds up for others. What Mr. Roosevelt 
says is in line with other notable utterances of recent 
date on the same subject. The address of Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton at the annual Ashfield dinner had for its 
dominating thought the often forgotten truth that edu- 
cation and intellectual cleverness are of themselves no 
safeguard for society, if, as is not infrequently the case, 
they are accompanied by ‘‘a stunted sense of responsibil- 
ity”; while Bishop Lawrence, in his straightforward, 
manly, baccalaureate sermon at Harvard, urged upon 
the young men the duty of one who has received a liberal 
education to ‘* sustain by his own example the conscience 
of the people, making them sensitive to every suspicion 
of dishonesty, and leading them to self-restraint, sim- 
plicity and nobility of life.” 

With this conception before us of what the educated 
man would be in public life, the contrast is somewhat 
startling when we attempt to find out what he is. The 
‘* graduate ” has been much more conspicuous in the Na- 
tional Government from the very beginning than he is 
usually given the credit of being. Out of twenty-three 
Presidents of the United States, fifteen, or about two- 
thirds—including General Grant, who was a West 
Pointer—were college-bred men. The list of those who 
were not college-bred includes the two most eminent 
names of all, those of Washington and Lincoln, and also 
these: Jackson, Van Buren, Taylor, Fillmore, Johnson 
and Cleveland. It would no doubt be profitable, were 
there time, to compare the college-bred Presidents as they 
were with the ideal college-bred President, as measured 
by the standard suggested in Mr. Roosevelt’s article and 
in the other quotations made. But this would-be aside 
from the present purpose, which has in view rather the 
college-bred man as he has been conspicuous in the most 
conspicuous popular chamber which has ever focused 
the gaze of an astonished and outraged nation—the 
‘* graduate” in the United States Senate. Here is a 
chamber which has had the largest share in the deter- 
mination of, perhaps, the two most important eco- 
nomic questions, silver and the tariff, which have 
arisen for adjustment under circumstances equally criti- 
cal since the War—a chamber whose membership in- 
cludes no small number of college-bred men. Then, if 
ever, the training they received in college days and 
the ideals they carried into life with them from classic 
shades ought to have counted strongly and incontestably 
on the side of high principle and sound finance. How 
closely does the fact correspond with the supposition ? 
In the long debates on silver and the tariff, in the pro- 
tracted struggle to give the country an honest dollar and 
a tariff reform that seemed at least to be consistent 

with its own pretensions—at least untainted “by sub- 
serviency to the trusts it had so virtuously denounced— 
where were the leaders from the ranks of the Senate’s 
college-bred members to sound the call to battle and to 
stand unflinching to the end? 

In answering these most interesting questions it is far 
easier, more satisfactory, to confine inquiries to the sil- 
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ver struggle. In the tariff struggle the Republicans 
were, of course, a minor factor, as the tariff was a 
party question and had to be decidedin the main by 
party agreement. Still, when it comes to the question 
of leadership of the Republican minority in the tariff 
struggle, it is pertinent to ask how far that leadership 
reflects credit and honor on a college training—to what 
extent its strength was derived from the college-bred 
membership of the Senate. 

Who are the conspicuous college-bred members of the 
Senate? As Yale furnishes the largest number her list 
may be properly placed first. That list is as follows,in 
the order of priority of graduation : Senator Stewart, of 
Nevada ; Senator Higgins, of Delaware; Senator Wet- 
more, of Rhode Island ; Senator Wolcott, of Colorado ; 
Senator Dubois, of Idaho; Senator Patton, of Michigan. 

It should be said that Senator Patton only recently 
took his seat, by appointment of the Governor, and that 
Senator Wetmore has not yet taken his seat. Senator 
Higgins is serving his first term, and is developing into 
an excellent member. But what have the remaining 
three to show as the fruit of Yale training for public 
life? They are a trio of conspicuous Senators—Stewart, 
Wolcott and Dubois—but conspicuous for what? Forbe- 
longing to a little clique that filibustered through long 
and weary weeks against the passage of a bill to repeal 
the Sberman law. It is almosta satire on a Yale degree 
that three of its possessors in the Senate should be prin- 
cipally known to the American public for their ability to 
delay indefinitely a vote on a measure demanded by the 
unanimous voice of the business interests—a measure, 
too, demanded by all principles of sound and honest 
finance as taught in their alma mater. When their 
course is contrasted on another side with the ideal a 
university cherishes—the ideal set forth by Mr. Roose- 
velt of patriotically subordinating private and local in- 
terests to the higher claims of the country—it is equally 
a satire on the moral equipment for public life provided 
by their university. They proved to be certainly most 
unfortunate representatives of the results of a Yale 
training for a political crisis. 

There are three representatives of Harvard in the 
Senate : Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts ; Senator Pasco, 
of Florida ; Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts. 

Senator Pasco is a Democrat, and his name usually 
appears on roll-calls. That is about the extent to which 
a Harvard training is made potent in public affairs 
through him as its representative in the Senate. Sen- 
ator Hoar has long been known to the country as a man 
who honors scholarship in political life, both by the 
strength and pungency of his oratory and by his loyalty 
to high ideals. If he misses leadership in the Senate— 
tho a leading member—through quickness of temper and 
intensity of feeling, these are certainly attractive faults 
of blunt honesty, which accord in a way with what we 
should expect from an outspoken man of college train- 
ing. Senator Lodge, tho young in Senate service, has a 
good record behind him and an equipment, exceptional 
on its literary side, to fit him to be a distinguished rep- 
resentative of Harvard. 

The representatives of Princeton in the Senate are 
these: Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania ; Senator 
Gray, of Delaware ; Senator Irby, of South Carolina. 

If Senator Cameron has ever done anything in public 
life to honor a Princeton degree, it is difficult to recall it. 
His recent departure from conservative finance in the 
direction of the silver ignis fatuus, with no shadow of 
excuse in the form of local pressure, is as discreditable to 
his university training as to his business sense. That a 
representative of Princeton should be more than half a 
Populist, as Senator Irby is, tells it allin a word. Sena- 
tor Gray comes nearer to being a Senate leader, in his 
party, than perhaps any other college-bred Senator co far 
mentioned. The qualities which have made him the man 
of influence he is are those which receive their best de- 
velopment in the college life. This is said, altho it is re- 
membered that he accepted his party’s tariff compromise 
against what must have been his own convictions. 

Of other college men who honor their alma mater by 
the positions they have made for themselves in the Senate 
—some of these positions high and some of them respect- 
able—the first name is that of Senator Allison, a genuine 
leader, who commands the respectful attention of both 
parties when he rises to speak, and who is a graduate of 
Western Reserve (now Adelbert). Next on the roll of 
honor stands the name of Senator Davis, a University of 
Michigan man, who electrified the country by his tele- 
gram of refusal to cater to disloyalty during the Debs 
crisis. Other names include those of Senator Hawley, of 

‘Hamilton ; Senator Frye, of Bowdoin; Senator Vest, of 
Center College, Ky., and Senator Vilas, of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

When we turn the question around, and ask what Sen- 
ate leaders have not been college-bred, thé name of Sher- 
man, the man of genuine constructive statesmanship, 
the foremost Senator in the chamber by right of ability, 
character and conspicuous service, comes immediately, 
almost involuntarily to the lips. Associated with Sher- 
man’s name are those of Aldrich and Morrill, with that 
of Platt a close second, and that of Chandler, for ability 
at least, not to be overlooked. On the Democratic side 
those who have been the real leaders in the tariff fight, 
whatever one may think of their methods, include Gor- 
man, Jones (of Arkansas) and Hill, no one of whom ever 
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received a coilege degree. Senator Harris, too, one of 
the ablest of parliamentarians, graduated simply from 
an academy. 

This contrast, except for the few exceptions noted, 
between the college-bred and the non-college-bred mem- 
bers of the Senate is a most humiliating one. Measured 
by the standard Mr. Roosevelt gives us of what the col- 
lege man should be in public life, the place that he actu- 
ally fills in the Senate is infinitely belittling to his college 
training, whether viewed from the standpoint of influ- 
ence or of character. Except for conspicuous exceptions, 
which accentuate the contrast, he has no higher ideals 
than the man without classic culture, and isas ready 
as the latter to adopt the debasing methods of practical 
politics. His motto is apparently, not Noblesse oblige, 
but Noblesse excuse. 

It must be remembered, however, that the Senate, 
conspicuous as it has been for the last year, is not the 
pfincipal power in our public life, but has become so 
temporarily through an unusual balance of parties. In 
many other walks of public life the college man has 
vindicated his training. Of such college men the late 
William Walter Phelps is an illustrious type. Hedid 
his duty, and did it well, whether as congressman, dip- 
lomat, judge or private citizen, 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
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TWO SUNDAYS IN GREENLAND. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 











In the month of August last I set out with a party of 
eight from Sukkertoppen, near the 65th parallel in 
Greenland, to spend a week in camping near the pro- 
jection of the inland ice which there comes down in 
clese proximity to the shore. A hard pull at the oars 
for twenty miles brought us, late Friday night, to Ika- 
miut, a little settlement of Eskimos, consisting of three 
igloos sheltering about twenty-five inhabitants, young 
and old. Here we pitched our tent and made our head- 
quarters. Besides our own party, there were seven 
natives who accompanied us, two with kayaks, and five 
to aid inrowing. On our arrival we were greeted by the 
whole settlement, whoshouted their welcomein language 
totally unintelligible to any but themselves and those of 

heir race who were with us. Their actions, however, 
were easily interpreted. They all assisted us in landing 
our boats and in transferring our luggage to a position of 
safety, and in selecting for us a favorable place for 
pitching our tent. This having been done in the bright 
daylight that at this season never forsook us, we re- 
tired, to rest as well as. we could amid these novel cir- 
cumstances. 

On Saturday the weather was unpropitious. The 
wind blew hard and the air was full of fog and drizzly 
rain, We were able to do little but sit in our tent and 
cultivate the acquaintance of our strange but kindly and 
well-disposed neighbors. They were curious to see 
everything we had, and to know both what it was and 
what it was for. We were equally curious to learn 
everything about them and their condition. In recogni- 
tion of their good-will they brought us an abundant 
supply of moss toe carpet our tent and to disguise the 
hardness of our rocky floor. 

Sunday morning came and it was still coid and rainy, 
While we were eating our breakfast and shivering over 
our coal-oil stove in the tent, a man of mild appearance 
and diminutive stature came to the door with a hymn 
book and a Bible in his hands and pointed to them to in- 
dicate, as we surmised, that there was to be religious serv- 
ice somewhere in the settlement. But he did not linger 
long, and suddenly disappeared, and we were at a loss to 
know where the service was to be held; for the settle- 
ment was squalid in the extreme. A flood in the spring 
had destroyed nearly every igloo, and their present 
abodes were but partial resurrections of what were origi- 
nally miserable enough. But on going down to our boats 
we heard singing in one of the igloos. Stooping before 
the low door and pushing it open on our hands and 
knees, we were welcomed by motions into the most in- 
teresting church service I ever expect to attend. The 
room in itself was dreary beyond description. The low 
walls of stone and turf were reeking with moisture, 
while water distilled freely from the sod roof in various 
places, and, as one walked over them, squirted up from 
the crevices between the loose stones with which a part 
of the floor was covered. The only dry place was the 
shelf elevated about a foot on the east side of the room 
and which was the sleeping place of the inmates at night 
and their lounging place by day. A cylindrical sheet- 
iron stove near the door was now cold and lifeless, be- 
cause the moss was so wet that it wasimpossible to make 
it burn. A lamp of seal oil freshly distilled from the 
raw blubber was burning in the other end of the room, 
being the special property and care of the oldest woman 
of the household. In no place could one stand erect. 

Yet here was gathered the whole community for Sab- 
bath morning worship. Of course I could not understand 
the words of their hymn, but the tune was a grand Ger- 
maan choral, in which all united perfectly in the slow, 
dignified and effective movement. Then followed a ser- 
mon from the little man, who proved to be the catechist. 
Ennis was delivered in the native language, and with 


. mouch unction, tho from necessity the speaker remained 
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in a sitting posture. The only words intelligible to me, 
in either the sermons or the prayers, were the Amens, in 
which all joined. Finally the service was closed with 
another hymn, sung to an equally impressive German 
choral. : 

Not to be excelled in respect paid for the Sabbath, we 
arranged an English service in our tent after the midday 
meal, and circulated the notice among the Eskimos in 
the same manner as that employed by the catechist in 
the morning. We should have been glad to ask them 
into the tent, but as they have not yet learned that clean- 
liness is next to godliness, prudence suggested that they be 
excluded ; so Issood in the door with our own company 
massed near the entrance, while the Eskimos, notwith- 
standing the inclement weather, gathered in front of the 
tabernacle. They were all there, listening with the ut- 
most devotion to the singing and the service of which 
they understood not a word. Such was our first Sab- 
bath. 

The second Sabbath was at Sukkertoppen, where there 
is a settlement of about four hundred natives, and where 
reside two Danish officials and their wives, with whom a 
young lady, the daughter of the Professor of Sanscrit in 
Copenhagen University, is spending a year or two for 
recreation, These Europeans are all very highly culti- 
vated in every respect, and gave us most hearty and 
pleasant greeting. The natives,‘altho entirely Christian- 
ized, still retain their original dress and mode of living. 
The dress of the men and women differs little, except in 
ornamentation and in the covering for the head. It con- 
sists in both cases of a blouse coming down to the hips, 
which with the men has a hood to cover the head, while 
with the women there is no hood, but fullest opportunity 
is left to display the curious knot of hair which is tied 
up in a roll upon the top, and ornamented with various 
colored ribbons to indicate their condition, The maidens 
wear red ribbon, the matrons blue, and the widows 
black. The lack of a hood for the head also affords the 
women better opportunity to provide, in a pouch over 
the shoulders, a comfortable place for the small children, 
Below the blouse ashort pair of sealskin trousers is worn 
by both sexes, extending to the knees, where they are 
joined by sealskin boots. In the case of the women 
these are highly ornamented with different stripes of 
color, and frequently a broad necklace of colored beads 
adds to the attractiveness of their appearance. Alto- 
gether, with their smiling faces and modest demeanor, 
the Christian Eskimo women in their native dress pre- 
sent a very attractive appearance; while the houses of 
the settlement, tho made after the same pattern of the 
original igloo, are in this metropolis considerably more 
ample than those in the back settlements. Still they 
were all igloos, arranged in their interior after the man- 
ner of the one described at Ikamiut. 

The Sunday morning service at Sukkertoppen was in 
a tastily built church, seating about four hundred. The 
room was crowded to its utmost capacity—the women 
and children sitting upon one side, and the men upon 

the other, while a score or more of dusky but bright- 
eyed babies peered over the shoulders of their mothers 
or older sisters, and added to the singularity of the scene 
by their gentle but constant crooning. Numbers also 
were sitting upon the floor in the back part of the house. 
The services were conducted by a native catechist, and 
were essentially thesame as those which we had attended 
the week before. But there was here a reed organ, upon 
which a native played, supplying the interludes and the 
harmonies that regularly accompany a German choral, 
The music was a new revelation of the adaptiveness and 
power of the German choral. Some years before I had 
been impressed with this form of church music in the 
grand cathedral of Cologne, but had supposed that its 
power was largely due to the exceptionally favorable 
conditions under which it was there rendered—the pow- 
erful organ, the immense congregation, the hearty en- 
thusiasm born of centuries of practice, all were unique 
at Cologne. But here, amid Greenland’s icy mountain:, 
was a recently converted heathen people singing their 
praises to God in the same noble harmonies that satisfy 
the congregations of the most highly cultivated musical 
people in the world, and singing them, too, with equal 
perfection and enthusiasm. Probably each individual 
voice alone would have sounded execrably, but all to- 
gether blended into a dignitied volume of sound of the 
noblest and most satisfactory character. I had come to 
Greenland to learn effectually a most important lesson in 
church music. The report of other parties at other 
places was also of the same nature. 

In America we scarcely know what the majesty and 
power of a German choral is. We sing too fast, and 
with an unsteady movement. And the music in most of 
our books is of too light and trivial a character for the 
most satisfactory effect. The choral music which the 
faithful and cultivated Danish missionaries have trans- 
planted sosuccessfully from the fruitful soil of Germany 
to. the barren shores of Greenland and which flourishes 
there as if an indigenous plant, must have intrinsic 
merits-which we have not learned to appreciate. Nor is 
this because the Esquimos are 4 phlegmatic people. 
They are very fond of dancing and of dance music. The 
little knots of natives that at Ikamiut were accustomed 
to.gather about our tent door in all kinds of weather, 
divided their, time about equally between dancing to 
their own bright and merry songs and humming in 
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“measured time their familiar psalm tunes. Their reli- 


gious nature craved the expression of the one as much as 
their animal spirits did that of the other. 

Close contact with the natives of Greenland gives one 

@ new sense both of the transforming power and the 

formal limitations of Christianity. Christianity cannot. 
largely transform the modes of life in Greenland. The 
people must live on the products of the country.. They 

must continue to dress inskins, they must live in igloos, 

they must subsist chiefly on fish, flesh and fowl ; for they 

can raise no vegetable food, and they cannot exchange 

profitably anything they have for the food of temperate 

climates. Yet beneath this strange garb of outward 
appearance all the elements of true Christian char- 

acter are fully developed. Judging from appearances 
their women maintaina high degree of purity. Indeed, 
their life is such that there is scarcely any opportunity 
for secret vice. The very publicity of domestic life in 
their igloos isa strong safeguard to virtue. Theft is al- 
most uvknown. With all the strong desire for the 
dainties of our larder, our provisions were unmolested, 
tho they were accessible to them at all times of day and 
night, The Christian character of the old man Casper, 
our guide, was evident, both in the loyalty of his devo- 
tion to our interests, so far as they were intrusted 
to him, and in the true heroism with which, during a re- 
cent epidemic when all others fled, he risked his life in 
caring for the sick and in burying the dead who had been 
quarantined by the officials. ; 

Too high praise cannot be bestowed upon both the 
Danish Government and the Danish Church for the care 
which they have taken of these wards of theirs in the 
frozen regions of the north. A somewhat exaggerated 
estimate is abroad of the relative value of the work of 
the Moravians in Greenland. Their work is of the high- 
est value so far as it goes; but their missions are few in 
number, while the bulk of the work in Christianizing 
the natives has been done by the regular agencies of the 
Lutheran Church, beginning in the mission of Hans 
Egede in 1721. In view of some recent criticisms upon 
results in the Sandwich Islands, it is proper also to re- 
mark upon the wisdom of the Danish Government in 
practically isolating the Greenlanders from the rest of 
the world; for the Christianization of a people does not 
necessarily prepare them at once for direct participation 
in the management of national affairs, or even in deter- 
mining the domestic regulations which shall best pro- 
tect them from outside evilinfluences. Properly enough, 
the native Greenlanders are still treated as wards by the 
Danish Government. By treaty with the United States 
the crews of American vessels are not allowed to land 
in Greenland harbors except by special permission. 
Through strict enforcement of this rule the natives are 
effectually shielded from the contaminating influences 
which have come from intercourse with the baser ele- 
ments of our civilization, and which have been so fatal 
in the Sandwich Islands and among the American In- 
dians. Thus nature has, by its impassable barriers, co- 
operated with the missionary and the Government to 
preserve the native Greenlander in the simplicity of his 
native condition while obtaining the inestimable spirit- 
ual benefits of the Christian religion. 

OBERLIN, O. 
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POLITICS AND LABOR PARTIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


BY MAURICE PAUL. 








THE recent election at Leicester, wherein the Labor 
candidate, as opposed to the Liberal Party candidates, 
polled so many votes, has created great interest in Eng- 
land and much speculation as to the Labor vote at the 
next General Election. As comparatively few Britishers 
have a clear conception of the divisions and differences 
of what is called in general terms the Labor Party, it is 
probable Americans are not much wiser. I will endeavor, 
as briefly as possible, to give the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT some idea of the history and status of the party 
which is coming more and more into prominence and 
into practical politics. 

The Labor Party is made up of a number of organi- 
zations, and itis important to get a clear impression as to 
their identity. There are three main bodies, which are 
frequently at variance, and by the public are constantly 
confounded. The first one I shall mention is the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party, all of whose officials are Trades- 
Unionists. The constitution was finally settled this 
year at the Manchester Congress, nearly a hundred del- 
egates being present. The membership is about 20,000. 
The National Administrative Council, of six members, 
controls the organization, raises funds for general work 
and the election fund ; but in the matter of voting every 
branch—and there are some four hundred—exercises its 
own judgment. Mr. Keir-Hardie, M.P., is in favor of the 
Labor vote going solid, whichever way it iscast. But, as 
matters stand at present, the general election policy is 
left to a special conference, t> be called to determine 
that, while at by-elections the branches may vote for 
a Liberal, a Tory, or abstain from voting. 

In a recent number of The Labor Leader the socialism 
of the party is put forth prominently : 

“The I. L. P. isnot merely an organization for securing 
the return of a few workingmen to Parliament, but a 
great national movement to bring about the reorganiza 
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tion, by constitutional means, of our entire industrial 
system on the basis of work for all, reward for all who 
‘work, and the overthrow of the idler, whether rich or 
_ poor.” 

In brief, its object is “the collective ownership and 
control of the means of production, distribution and ex- 
change”; free education, abolition of overtime, piece- 
work and child labor, work for the unemployed, provi- 
sion for the sick, the aged, widows and orphans by a tax 
upon unearned incomes, direct labor representation and 
eight hours’ day, disarmament and international arbitra- 
tion. The Independent Laborites have no more patience 
with regular Liberalism than they have with Toryism. 
They fight shy of the last; for they know they have 
nothing to hope from it, while they desire to smash 
Liberalism, with the hope of supplanting it. 

The Social Democratic Federation, the second organi- 
zation, is one that has had a peculiar history. Its begin- 
ning was a club founded about 1879 and composed of 
English, French and German Socialists. On the over- 
tures of Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who is now the President, 
out of the English section of this club arose what was 
then called the new “‘ Democratic Party.” It made an 
effort to bring in the London Radical clubs, but failed. 
Change of name came with its definite socialistic policy. 
This, as stated in its official programs is : 


“The Socialization of the Meansof Production, Distri- 
bution and Exchange, to be controlled by a Democratic 
State, in the interests of the Entire Community, and the 
Complete Emancipation of Labor from the Domination 
of Capitalism and Landlordism, with the Establishment 
of Social and Economic Equality between the Sexes.” 

Such is its aim; but the members have evidently not 
much faith that it will be speedily realized ; for they 
have a subordinate, or program de guerre, which includes 
the repudiation of the national debt; the nationaliza- 
tion of the land ; the eight hours’ day ; State railways ; 
municipalization of other corporations; private banks 
to be gradually absorbed by the post-office savings banks; 
free education, and compulsory erection of healthy 
dwellings for the people. Asa means of carrying into 
effect its program, it advocates annual parliaments, 
adult suffrage, payment of members, Disestablishment, 
abolition of the House of Lords and the monarchy, etc. 

The Federation has an official membership of 4,500, 
with ninety-one branches, It has a weekly journal, and 
it uses its power largely in local affairs. Thoroughgoing 
Socialists, a few impatient Radicals and a number of 
old Chartists are connected with it. William Morris, the 
poet, is a member of it, Only two of its candidates 
went to the poll at the last election—lack of funds being 
the cause. Four candidates are already selected for the 
next election, and guaranty funds are being formed, a 
levy of one shilling per year per member having been 
resolved upon toward the election fund. The Federa- 
tionists criticise freely the Independent Labor Party as 
a body, which started to unite with them and then be- 
came the Social Democratic Federation’s rival. 

The most important of the organizations is the one I 
come to now. It is the direct outcome of the Trades 
Union Congress of 1887, where a resolution was passed 
recommending the formation of ‘‘ Labor Elect>ral Asso- 
ciations in all the large centers of industry.” Its claim 
to represent labor is a just one. Sailors, miners, iron- 
founders, etc., are its strong supporters. Atitslast Con- 
ference there were present between sixty and seventy 
delegates representing over three hundred thousand 
workmen, Its income is about $2,500 a year, its funds 
being derived from grants, subscriptions from sympa- 
thizers and contributions from affiliated societies. The 
principal officers are all Trades-Unionists. Its organizers 
believed that ‘‘ those are best able to serve the cause of 
Labor who, from personal experience, understand its 
conditions and requirements, and possess a sound and 
practical knowledge of the technicalities connected with 
the staple industries of the nation.” 

The Labor Electoral Association’s political creed isa 
“large order,” as many will be disposed to think ; but all 
the labor organizations have big ideas. The L. E. A. 
believes in: triennial Imperial Parliament, and domestic 
parliaments for England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, pay- 
ment of members of Parliament, the returning officers’ 
expenses to come out of the rates, adult suffrage, second 
ballots, abolition of canvassing and also of State 
Churches. It would have land, royalty rents, and rail- 
ways tobe nationalized and public supply services in the 
towns, as well as allotments, municipalized. It advo- 
cates reform of the Poor Law, the granting of industrial 
pensions in dangerous and unhealthy occupations, with 
the abolition of perpetual or political pensions. 
In its program income tax is to be graduated, Courts of 
Conciliation legalized, liquor licenses to be subject to 
popular control, and ground values are to be rated like 
houses. At this year’s conference, too, a resolution was 
unanimously passed, which affirmed that until the 
House of Lords ‘‘is abolished, no real progress can be 
made in securing the elevation of the masses.” Accord- 
ing to the notion of the Congress, the House of Commons 
does not represent the people as it ought to do. Mr. 
Threlfall, its Secretary, thinks the association will play 
an important part at the next General Election, believ- 
ing that it will return at least twenty Members. This is 
just the number of seats that a well-known Liberal 
paper, after analyzing the Leicester result, thought the 
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Ministerialists might possibly lose at the next election if 
they run their own candidates in constituencies where a 
Labor candidate is in the field. 

The Trades Union Congress, now in session, hardly 
calls for treatment here. Of it I will merely say that, on 
the motion of Mr. Keir-Hardie, it has taken a very 
advanced stand, and by a vote of 219 to 61 declared itself 
in favor of the nationalization, not only of the land, but 
of the whole means of production, distribution and ex- 
change. On the face of it this means that there is little 
difference between this congress and any congress in 
France or Germany. But Englishmen will be able to 
distinguish between this ideal, which may enter into the 
practical politics of the next century, and the real pro- 
gram which the Trades-Unionists put forward. 

I would add that the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers (71,000 strong), the National Union of Teachers, and 
other distinct organizations of workmen have declared 
for direct Labor representation. And ip conclusion men- 
tion must be made of the Fabians, who are mainly mid- 
die-class Socialists. They in a large degree represent the 
brains and literature of Labor. The watchword of all 
these organizations is ‘‘ Progress ”; while they may have 
different ideals they have enough in common to make 
their onward march felt and somewhat dreaded by both 
official Toryism and Liberalism. Will there be established 
a concordat between the Liberal Party and the Labor 
Party? That is the question now before us. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 


ms 


AMONG THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA IN- 
DIANS. 


BY GEORGE F. WEEKS, 











EIGHTEEN years ago the writer came to California from 
New York, and made his home in a remote and unsettled 
locality in the southern part of the State. There were 
but two or three white families within a radius of 
several miles, the greater portion of the inhabitants 
being Indians of the Coahuilla (pronounced Kaweah) 
tribe, and coming under the general name of Mission 
Indians. Naturally I became quite familiar with their 
manner of living and, it will be conceded, was justified 
in forming a very low opinion of them and of their 
capacity for civilization. They livedin huts or wickiups 
loosely constructed of brush, which afforded a scant 
shelter from the severe winter rains, and which were 
destitute of anything which, by any courtesy, could be 
called furniture. All their cooking was done over fires 
built in cavities in the ground in the center of the 
wickiups, in inclement weather, or outside when not too 
rainy or cold. Flat stones took the place of cooking 
utensils, and a tin plate or two comprised all the dishes 
of the household—there being sometimes not even so 
much as that. 

It was customary to hire the adult Indians to perform 
coarse manual labor for the whites, and in such cases a 
portion of the consideration was always sufficient plain 
food to satisfy the appetites not only of the person hired, 
but of such other members of the family as he or she 
chose to bring with them. If this food were offered 
them on the ordinary dishes of the household, the 
Indians regarded it as a great joke, or something of the 
kind, and would refuse to eat until it was served in the 
manner to which they were accustomed—that is, piled 
indiscriminately in a pan or some other receptacle and 
put on the ground, as one would feed a dog. Thus 
served, all hands would squat in a circle about the dish 
and help themselves with the naked and not usually 
clean hand, until the last particle was consumed, They 
were not at all particular as to the character of their 
food, either ; and one of the notable feasts they enjoyed 
was from the carcass of a horse which I had been obliged 
to kill because it was so diseased as to be worthless, 
This they devoured to the last morsel. 

As to the morals of the adults—well, they had none. 
Years of contact with the rough frontier element of white 
men had removed the last vestiges of any moral senti- 
ment they might ever have been possessed of as savages. 

The children up to the age of eight or ten years ran 
about in summer stark naked ; and it was a comical 
sight to see their little brown bodies rolling around in the 
sand, lying at full length in some shallow stream or zanja 


(irrigating ditch), or curled up in a shady nook fast” 


asleep. In the rainy season a single garment sufficed, or 
at all events was made to answer; for it was pitiful 
enough to see the poor little youngsters shivering with 
cold, hovering over a feeble blaze in the center of a wick- 
iup which dripped water in a dozen places. 

Without going into further details, it will suffice tosay 
that a more ignorant, degraded lot of animals in the 
guise of human beings it would be difficult if not impos- 
sible to find anywhere, in this country at all events. 

The man who would have dared to suggest that any- 
thing could be made out of such material inside of several 
generations at best would have been set down as a rank 
idiot. Fortunately, or unfortunately, as the case may be, 
no one made the suggestion. 

After two or three years of this propinquity and a 
pretty thorough acquaintance with the prominent and 
most unlovely phases of the Coahuilla Indian character, 
I removed from that portion of the State and did not re- 
turn for years. A short time since old memories of 
health regained and magnificent scenery enjoyed led to 
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the passing of a vacation in the saine neighborhood, and 
it so happened that through the kind offices of a brother 
newspaper editor certain remarkable phases of develop- 
ment in the Indian character were brought prominently 
to my attention. Among other places visited was the 
quaint little village of Soboba, a name made of world- 
wide acquaintance through the famous story of “ Ra- 
mona,” And here for the first time was an idea gained 
of the priceless work that has been going on all through 
the South for the last dozen years in raising these rem- 
nants of the Indian tribes of California from the depths 
in which they have so long wallowed. 

The village of Soboba is only a dozen miles or so from 
the spot where the writer made his first acquaintance 
with the Indian character, and the residents are many of 
them identical with or closely related to his old friends 

—for friendly relations had been at all times maintained. 

As anexample: The village capitano, Juan Machado, a 

gentleman of between forty and fifty years, and wealthy 

in the possession of two wives and numerous progeny, 

made up his mind that there must be some virtue in the 

ability of the white man to interest himself by the peru- 

sal of newspapers and books, and that what was good for 

the aforsaid white man might be of equal benefit to 

himself. Therefore, he decided to acquire this accom- 

plishment, and after much beating about the bush and 
many long conferences, notable chiefly for his lengthy 

lapses into silence and the monosyllabic character of his 
speeches, a bargain was finally struck whereby he was to 
devote his evenings under the tutelage of the white man 
to wrestling with the mysteries of the alphabet. To be 
sure a lifetime of ignorance proved too much for him, 

and he never mastered more than a few words of one 
syllable ; but it was a remarkable sight to see him wres- 
tling with his a b c’s and perspiring under the task as he 
never did with his hardest work in the field. By the 
way, I had the confidence of this man in the fullest, un- 
tilin an unfortunate moment I undertook to tell him 
something about New York. He had never seen a town 
of more than 1,000 people ; and when I told him that the 
place I came from was ten or twelve miles long and had 
as many people as were in the whole of California,I could 
see that I had gone a steptoo far. He looked both sur- 
prised and grieved that I shouid have endeavored to im- 
pose upon his credulity ; and I heard afterward that he 
told the people in his village that I was one of the worst 
liars he had ever met ! 

But to resume: All theold familiar places were visited 
on this vacation trip. The old Indian acquaintances 
were hunted up, and many a hearty handgrasp and 
long drawn ‘‘ Buena dias, amigo!” was indulged in. 
But what a change had been wrought in the condition of 
these people! Instead of miserable wickiups many had 
comfortable houses of frame or adobe, furnished in rude 
style, but nevertheless furnished. There were beds, 
chairs, stoves, dishes and tables. Yes, they actually sat 
at table for their meals and ate from dishes of earthen 
ware. My good friend, Juan Machado, had a very com- 
fortable adobe casa surrounded with orchard and vine- 
yard ; and he complacently told me how many hundred 
sacks of barley he had raised the past season. They were 
provided with teams and farm wagons, some actually 
had carriages (think of it !), while most comical of all the 
sights, perhaps, that I saw was a fond mamma, who had 
been to a millinary store and invested in a dainty little 
creation of pink ribbons and lace, which now adorned 
the head of her little brown-skinned, black-haired baby, 
who was otherwise dressed as its white brothers and sis- 
ters. Yet this very mother and father used to run 
around naked, or practically so, only a few years ago. 

Lack of space forbids going into details, but suffice it 
to say that, with the exception of a touch hereand there, 
of the old, uncivilized habits these Indian settlements, 
including Soboba, Potrero, Aguas Calientes, Banning and 
others, are in many respects the equal of like villages 
populated solely by whites, and in some they are supe- 
rior; for instance, they have no saloons. 

Inquiry as to what element or force had produced this 
marvelous change—how marvelous it appeared to me 
cannot be described with pen—was answered that the 
schools maintained by the Government were the leading, 
almost the only, agencies that entered intoit. These 
have only been established for a comparatively short 
time, yet the work done by them and the influence ex- 
erted through their teachings can only be described by 
the word marvelous, 

I visited the school at Soboba, taught by one of the 
teachers who has been longest in the service in this 
region—Miss Mary Noble—and she is rightly named ; 
fora more noble work was never undertaken nor per- 
formed in a more modest and unassuming manner. She 
is herself a native of this region, has known the Indians 
all her life, and enjoys their confidence to the utmost. 
So she is able to do better work than any stranger could 

possibly perform. 

In Miss Noble’s school I found gathered some thirty 
children. Children? Well, they ranged in age from 
about six to over twenty, and the youngest was appar- 
ently as earnest a student as the oldest. There they sat, 
the product of countless ages of barbarism, youngest 
scions of a race whose faintest acquaintance with civili- 
zation is within the memory of more than one of the old 
folks of the tribe, who in one or two cases are positively 
known to have attained an age of 120 to 130. Yet so far 
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as contact with anything except the seamy side of s0- 
called civilization is concerned, these people’s knowledge 
extends over less than a score of years. 

A better behaved roomful of school children never was 
seen. They continued in their recitations with a shy 
glance or two at the visitors, yet with no effort at “show- 
ing off” so common in a school of white youth; and with 
all the gravity and self-possession of the typical Indian 
they repeated the lessons they had been conning. 

Over in the corner was a black-haired, tawny-skinned 
youngster of thirteen or thereabout, whose bright, coal- 
black eyes sparkled as he cast an occasional glance at the 
writer and then busied himself with slate and pencil. 
Finally recess was announced, and then the teacher, 
who had been watching Master Juan out of the corner 
of her eye, went to his desk, took his slate and returned 
with it. “I thought Juan was up to something,” she 
said, “and here it is.” And she showed the slate, which 
contained an exceedingly lifelike drawing of the writer, 
sketched offhand in a few minutes, yet true to every 
detail of costume and feature. Up in one corner of the 


‘ room hung a cheap little printed American flag, and this 


the children saluted, as has become the general custom 
in all our schools of late years. And would you believe 
it, this flag is one of the most treasured possessions of 
these youngsters! They glory in the fact that above all 
else they are Americans. Proud they are of the name 
of American Indians, and with a sort of condescension 
do they regard even those of us whose ancestors came 
over in the “‘ Mayflower.” Why, we are newcomers by 
the side of them. They only are the real, genuine, true- 
blue Americans. Little cause as many of them have to 
admire the treatment they have received at the hands of 
the Government—our hands, if you like—no school in 
the heart of the most intensely patriotic portion of New 
England ever revered the Stars and Stripes more sin- 
cerely than these little men and women. Actually, when 
I remembered the wrongs that have been heaped upon 
these people it made me almost ashamed to look them in 
the face. 

Besides the usual lessons taught at these schools, in 
common with all institutions of learning, the pupils 
learn many things about the manners and customs of 
the white people, and these lessons they take home with 
them. That they profit thereby is abundantly shown by 
the radical change that has taken place in the manner of 
living practiced by many families. 

But the most remarkable feature of this Soboba school 
is the little periodical issued by the pupils at irregular 
intervals, a copy of which lies before me as I write. It 
consists of eight foolscap pages, with a pink cover, all 
of which, illustrated title-page and all, is the work of 
the pens of seven of the pupils, ranging in age from 
fourteen to sixteen. It is entitled The Soboba News. 
The managing editors are Jose Juan Jauro and Mariano 
Silvas, the first named being none other than my friend 
of the slate and pencil episode. Then there are five as- 
sociate editors—Martina Silvas, Juan Aluterio, Adolfo 
Jauro, David Navarro and Alfredo Rumbas. The lead- 
ing editoriai, written by Juan Aluterio—all the articles 
are signed by initials—contains some interesting facts. 

It reads: 


“ The first copy of The Soboba News was written in March 
1893. We only did three copies, and then the whooping 
cough broke out, and the school was closed ; and from then 
we didn’t do any more till after the school opened in Sep- 
tember. Then in October we made another copy. It was 
hard work to do because the work was something new to 
us, and because we had to think real hard what to do and 
to observe many things in the village. We have made a 
copy every month and have sent them to other parts of our 
country, as our friends ask for them, 

“ But this copy that we are now making is the first for 
the New Year of 1894. 

“* We have to work hard to makeit useful and intelligent. 
We do not work very often on it. The object of our paper 
is to tell all the events that are happening in our village, 
and to learn to use good orthography and language, and to 
be good observers.”’ 


The fact that the old Indian custom of making the 
women the burden bearers is not considered chivalrous 
at Soboba, is evinced by this caustic little note : 


“A few days ago we noticed three women driving a team 
with a wagonload of wood. We think the men of Soboba 
are in poor business to stay at home and let their women 
go after a load of wood.” 

The spirit which animates these pupils is thus shown: 

“We try to taik in the English language as well as pos- 
sible. We are not afraid to talk in English no matter if 
we don’t say the words just right, because we are just 
learning it. The Government wants us to use the English 
language, and so thatis just what we are trying to do it.” 


The loss of a toenail in a game of baseball is food for 
an item, while the need for missionary work among the 
adults is shown by this little note: 

“‘On Sunday the men and women were playing cards 
near by Thomas Apapas’s house.” 

There is a very interesting and anatomically correct 
description of the human frame written by a young 
lady (Martina Silvas), which sums up thus: 

“To keep our whole body well and strong we must not 
use tobacco nor alcohol, and we should therefore eat good 
food and breathe pure air and take good exercise.” 

Patriotic Jose Juan Jauro has a full-page article on our 
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country, in which he gives his loyal spirit full play. 
Here is how he sums up: 

“ But ours is a glorious and beautiful country.” 

Among the shorter items are these : 

*‘Jerman Alis misses his spelling nearly every after- 
noon. Poor boy!’’ 

** Regina Leon has a good head for numbers.” 

“ Juan Aluterio is a funny little fellow.” 

“ Petra and Adelina have great trouble with their arith- 
metic.” 

** Adolfo gets tardy very often.” 

** Mariano Silvas likes to tease little boys.” 

“Isabella Alis cries very easily.” 

It should be noted that the editorial staff of the News 
is divided impartially between the two sexes. 

The advertising patronage of the News is not extensive. 
There are just two business announcements. Oneisthat 
of “Juliana,” who, we are informed, keeps ‘‘ ollas” for 
gale, which are “‘ to keep water ascold asice.” (A fact, 
by the way.) This is illustrated by two drawings of the 
utensils in question. 

Then follows the more pretentious announcement of 
Maria Monica, basket-maker. This contains a portrait 
of Maria while engaged in her work of basket-making, 
and a couple of specimens of her art lie in front of her 
to-attract possible purchasers. In ornamental letters the 
public is advised to 

“ uy 
eautiful 
askets.” 

As stated, the entire paper is done with pen and ink, 
and not the least remarkable fact is the exceedingly clear 
and handsome chirography displayed. No like number 
of white children of the same age could be found in any 
of our public schools who could make a superior show- 


ing. 

The whole thing is simply a remarkable feature of a 
development which is not less than marvelous. It may 
be summed up in one sentence: Under the system of 
tuition that at present obtains, these once degraded 
Indians are being trained to make a most desirable class 
of citizens. 

So far as they are concerned, the Indian problem has 
been solved. God speed the day when a like story can be 
told of all the Indian tribes in the country. 

BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 
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“GOOD TIMES COMING.” 


BY ELIZABETH COMINS. 








Last winter it was my privilege to hear the venerable 
Jesse Hutchinson sing several ballads, among them one 
having this refrain, “‘There are good times coming,” a 
touching prophecy from his aged lips, since for him time, 
humanly speaking, must soon cease. But when I visited 
the power house at Niagara Falls I discovered that good 
times, wonderful, good, new times are close at hand, and 
vexing questions of civic, industrial and domestic econo- 
my are to be met by new solutions. 

The power house itself, built of Queenston granite, on 
a steel frame, is a notable example of how the beautiful 
and the useful may unite in architecture, and is a delight 
to the eye. I had been told at the Falls that I could not 
enter it, and I found no encouragement in my own igno- 
rance. I, however, set out in its direction, bound to see 
the outside, if no more. An Italian cherub, aged perhaps 
five, gave me the final directions. Not far off I spied a 
grocery. Grocers I have learned are men of much gen- 
eral information. This grocer proved no exception to 
the rule. He told me I must have a permit from the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The offices were not far 
away. In ten minutes I was gazing into the immense 
wheel pit, and trying to grasp the meaning of the ex- 
planations kindiy offered. What looked like a colossal 
red elbow of stovepipe proved to be a section of a pen- 
stock coated with red lead, and ready to be lowered into 
place. One penstock was set. Both are of steel, made, 
of course, in parts, riveted together, are seven and a half 
feet in diameter, and grow thicker as they descend into 
the depths—155 feet. The wheel pit itself is twenty feet 
wide, 140 feet long, and 185 feet deep, and is faced up 
with masonry thickest, of course, at the bottom. The 
stone for this work came from Queenston, Medina and 
Buffalo Plains. On the south is the inlet canal, 1,500 
feet long, 180 feet wide and 17 feet deep, from which, by 
means of short inlets, Niagara is to descend the pen 
stocks. There are gateways cut into this canal for 
twenty wheels. Three turbines of Swiss design, the most 
powerful ever constructed tho not the largest in diame- 
ter, are in place. Each is of 5,000 horse power. After 
passing the wheels, the water is carried from the pit 
through a short tunnel to the great tunnel, 7,000 feet long, 
21 feet high and 18 feet 10 inches wide, and which empties 
into the river below the new Suspension Bridge. The 
great tunnel, I was told, is lined with brick. The power 
generated in the depths will be transmitted to the surface 
by means of steel shafts which will set going ten monster 
dynamos, the largest in the world, and of 5,000 horse 
power each. I was shown an immense disk, whose uses 
I never could have divined unaided, and was told it was 
a dynamo bed plate. 

‘* Our limit is 120,000 horse power,” said my courteous 
guide; ‘‘ and we will go out of here with bars of copper 
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an inch square, set in glass insulators and having special 
couplings. That steel girder,” he pointed into the pit, 
“‘ weighs 123} tons. The next one weighs 112 tons. Of 
course you understand the pressure below will be tre.’ 
mendous.” I did not feel that I understood anything 
clearly, the problems in mechanics suggested were go del- 
icate and difficult. But one question rose in my mind, 
and clamored to be answered, ‘‘On what did those tur. 
bines rest ?” 

‘¢Qn the water,” was the answer. ‘It enters below 
them.” 

It seemed a simple thing perhaps to the trained mech- 
anician, that Niagara should set all this machinery going, 
and in a way be a part of it, but to my ignorance it 
seemed like a tale from the ‘‘Arabian Nights”; and Ihave 
a deep secret wish to be present when first those gates are 
raised and the wonders begin. 

The wheelpit can be enlarged to accommodate seven 
more turbines of the same size as those in place, and it 
is the intention of the company later to construct an- 
other pit which will accommodate ten more turbines, 
I was interested to know that while the digging and 
unskilled labor was done by Poles, Huns, Italians 
and a few Irish, the drilling and blasting was done by 
Negroes, specialists who came from Baltimore. 

Figures indicate some values, and it is suggestive that 

while a well-managed one-horse power generated by 
steam costs from thirty-five to forty dollars per year, 
Niagara wiil furnish power for a twenty-four-hour day 
at fifteen dollars a year, and at much lower rates for 
large contracts. The total steam horse power of the 
United States is said to be between 2,000,000 and 
8,000,000 horse power. Over Niagara pours continually 
power variously estimated at from 8,000,000 to 16,000,000 
horse power, or 12,785,455 cubic feet of water per min- 
ute. The Lake Survey Board declare the average flow 
of the river to be 265,000 cubic feet per second. When 
the Power Company utilize their full charter rights to 
120,000 horse power only four-tenths of one per cent. 
will be drawn from the volume of passing water. And 
this microscopic draft upon it will mean what? A 
thousand blessings that only imagination can guess at. 
In the factory and the mill cheaper power means a 
cheaper product without lowering the price of labor. If 
in the future as in the past about seven persons should 
be counted to each horse power used in the town, and _ 
the cheapness of power tends to mass the population in 
Cities, on the other hand once electricity is set at work the 
farmer will enjoy its finest uses, and a new a tractive- 
ness will persuade mankind to attach themselves to the 
soil. Cheap power will put electric cars in place of 
steam cars for local travel, and the farmer will no longer 
quake for his crops in dry weather, lest they be fired by 
a passing locomotive ; nor will he be miles from every- 
thing and everybody, but only minutes. He will have 
his private wire tapping a main, and will plow and cul- 
tivate, reap and thresh by means of it. Electricity will 
pump water for his stock, churn his butter, wash his 
clothes, heat and light his house, cook his food, and run 
the family sewing machine ; and insane asylums will no 
longer show that the farmers’ wives are more liable than 
any other class of workers to mental disease. Dust and 
the multitudinous little death demons that hide in it will 
be reduced in the home with the disappearance of the 
stove and furnace ; and not only will the housekeeper be 
less dependent upon the caprices of that domestic despot, 
‘*the young lady willing to help,” but the doctor will 
have less scarlet fever and diphtheria to battle with. 
One maid can do the work of two with this Ariel to help 
her; and with all the sordid, back-breaking drudgery 
gone, it is possible American girls may study domestic 
science, instead of destroying their bloom and most pre- 
cious attractions in the factory and behind the coun- 
ter. 

The private wire has infinite possibilities in it. It will 
store up words of love and blessing, and repeat them 
when the dear lips that spoke them are ashes. It will 
enable the author to put his thoughts on record when his 
mood is at its best, and perhaps very soon will enable 
him to type-write the record by pressing a button. It 
may, too, serve the discontented artisan far better than 
his Union, and get him more privileges than the biggest 
strike in history. With its aid he may work eight hours 
or eighteen, as circumstances favor. And he may solve 
for himself the problem he never now seems to consider, 
viz., how to put a manufactured article on the market. 
It is sure to take more manufacturing from the home- 
hearth, about which, not so very long ago, all the world’s 
manufactures centered. It is going to give each one 
more time, and time is opportunity. Perhaps this spirit 
of the air has long been eager to be caught and set at 
service. He has been watched, and his capacities guessed 
at, but only a brief time have wealmost had him. Here- 
after, wherever a river takes its shining way the means 
of his subjection are at hand, and only a very bilious 
fin de siécle poet will cavil at the Power House. Thrilled 
with the vision of innumerable advantages and joys 
coming to innumerable beings after visiting the one at 
Niagara, I found a new fascination in the awful splendor 
of the Horseshoe, and the majestic beauty of the Amer- 
ican fall; for in the mighty organ tones of the thunder 
of the waters I heard the refrain of the aged singer, 
** Good times coming !” 

BELVIDERE, ILL, 
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_REMINISCENCES OF THE NATIONAL 
EMY OF DESIGN. 


BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


ACAD- 





THE sale of the property of the National Academy of De- 
sign, on the corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue, for $615,000, marks a new and distinct step in the 
progress of that institution, we might also add in the his- 
tory of the fine arts in the United States. For it is unlikely 
that any one will deny that, on the whole, the Academy of 
Design has been and continues to be the most representa- 
tive art institution in the country. The history of the 
Academy is, therefore, practically a measure of the devel- 
opment of our national arts, and of the varying character 
and status of our artists. 

In 1802 the first organized step was taken toward a pub- 
lic recognition of art in the United States by the found- 
ing of the New York Academy of the Fine Arts. The 
founders were chiefly laymen, Robert R. Livingston, 
being president under the charter of 1808; and John 
Trumbull, who was vice president, being the only artist 
in the board of directors. The chartered name was the 
American Academy of Arts. The society was capitalized 
at five hundred shares of $100 each. Livingston, when 
Ambassador to France, purchased a costly collection of 
casts from the antique, which crippled the resources of the 
young institution. The casts were placed on exhibition in 
a riding school near the Battery, the season tickets being 
five dollars. The effort to raise money in this way failed. 
The casts were stored out of sight for some years, to be 
brought forth again at a later period; and some of them are 
still in existence in the art schools of the present Academy. 

In 1816 the moribund Academy was revived, and De Witt 
Clinton was elected president. Owing to his influence the 
city allowed the exhibitions to be held in the old alms- 
house. Trumbull succeeded Clinton as president; galler- 
ies were erected in that building, Trumbull had his studio 
there, and a number of students served to fill the art 

classes. Such were the beginnings of organized art devel- 
opment in America. 

But Trumbull, a fine artist but also a fine old aristocrat, 
undertook to carry matters with a high hand, as if he were 
proprietor as well as president. Some of the art students 
took umbrage, aud started the New York Drawing Associa- 
tion in 1825. The following year the name was changed to 
The National Academy of the Arts of Design, and the first 
exhibition was held. This institution differed radically 
from the one it succeeded, as its founders were all artists. 
Among them were Morse, the electrician; Durand, Inman, 
Paradise, Frazee and others, whose names will live as long 
asour art endures. Thomas S. Cammings, who died a few 
weeks ago when upward of ninety, was the last survivor 
of this notable group of American art pioneers. 

The first exhibition of the new institution was held at the 
corner of Reade Street and Broadway. One of the induce- 
ments in the advertisement was the illumination by gas, 
then recently introduced. Six burners were considered as 
giving a fairy-like splendor to the display! The Govern- 
or and Common Council, the mayor, the judges of the 
courts and faculty of Columbia College, formally and offi- 
cially attended on the opening evening. Notwithstanding 
these favorable auspices the members had to be assessed 
seven dollars apiece to meet thedeficit for rental of hall 
and use of six gas burners. The next year, however, the ex- 
hibition paid a profit ; and to the three professorships was 
added one of mythology and history, by William Cullen 
Bryant. Those were the days when our artists still followed 
classical subjects and painted goddesses rather than the 

coryphées of the Parisian couloirs. 

Various vicissitudes attended the movements of the 
Academy after that period. One of them was the holding 
of exhibitions in the building where Boker’s once noted 
Diisseldorf gallery of paintings was kept for several years. 
Dr. Chapin’s church occupied part of the premises. On 
one Saturday night, preceding the annual exhibition that 
was to open on the following Monday, the pictures were 
not all yet hung. “ Well,” said Durand, with a certain 
dry humor peculiar to him, “I don’t know but what we 
shall have to hang over one of Chapin’s sermons.”’ 

It hardly seems credible thatas late as 1850 our leading 
New York painters were still settled down town. A furni- 
ture store in Vesey Street was one of the buildings where 
a number of artists like Inman had their studios. Inman 
was successful not only as an artist, but also in a pecun- 
iary sense. But hecould not keep what he made, and thus 
in his later years he became so embarrassed that his fellow- 
Academicians decided to raise an annuity for him. The 
meeting called for this purpose was held in his house. One 
more member was needed to make a quorum, In this 
quandary those present subscribed the amount for a hack 
fare and sent acarriage to bring Miss Anne Hall to the 
meeting. She was a miniature painter of repute in her 
day, the only one of her sex who was ever an Academician. 
There have been and still are several ladies among the Asso- 
ciates of the Academy. At that meeting an annuity of $200 
was voted for Inman; but owing to lack of funds, it was 
paid for only one year. 

There was no quorum again in 1856 at the meeting held 
for the annual election of officers, and the entire board held 
over for a year. The greatest indifference was shown on 
many occasions on the part of the Academicians. This was 
due in part to the excessive number and hence the irre- 
sponsibility of the hanging committees, whereby, as was 
alleged, great favoritism and equal injustice were 
shown toward exhibitors. In 1859 occurred the remarkable 
episode of Elliott’s cutting one of his finest portraits out of 
the frame, in the presence of the entire Academy, rolling 
it up and carrying it off under his arm because it was badly 
hung over the stairs. The matter made a great sensation 

at the time, but it was condoned because Elliott was what 
is called a “‘ good fellow ” anda universal favorite. 
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The matter of hanging paintings in exhibitions has 
always been and will continue to be a sore point in the ar- 
tistic life, and undoubtedly prevents artists of repute some- 
times from contributing their works on such occasions. 
Men, who under other circumstances, appear to be open- 
hearted gentlemen, often seem to forget the rights of others 
when it comes to the arrangement of an exhibition. I re- 
member an amusing instance of this fact in the case of a 
celebrated Academician now, alas, ad astra. Being on a 
hanging committee himself, he placed seven large paint- 
ings of his own in a row on the line, which it must be ad- 
mitted was a little strong, as the French would say, con- 
sidering the limits of the available space. ‘‘ How is this, 
Jones,” said one of his fellow-artists, who was one of the 
sufferers in that exhibition, ‘‘ are not seven large canvases 
a@ good many for one of the hanging committee to have on 
the line.” 

“‘T don’t know what you may think about it,” replicd 
Jones ; “ but I know that as an Academician I have a right 
to that number of paintings here, and, of course, no artist of 
my position can afford to have any of his works anywhere 
except on the line,” 

There was a great deal more of genial companionship or 
camaraderte among the artists of New York, and espe- 
cially of the Academy, in those days than now. This was 
only natural. There were fewer artists then, the city was 
smaller, art was less a recognized power in the commu- 
nity, and there was more of the feeling that the artists 
were banded together in a desperate fight for existence 
and recognition ; nor did they have such elegant and well- 
appointed studios as now, nor had they formed the habit of 
marrying wealthy heiresses who give them a certain social 
dignity and reserve to maintain. In other words, the en- 
tire environment has changed. The three brothers, Henry, 
William and Shepherd Mount, the last two Academicians, 
did much to promote sociality among the artists. William 
and Shepherd were excellent musicians, the former, who 
was remarkably handsome, being in fact almost as clever 
& musician as he was painter. His favorite instrument 
was a simple tin fife, whose tone he would alter to suit the 
music by inserting a small steel wedge in the mouth. He 
had several fifes patterned after the one he himself used 
and presented them as souvenirs to his friends. At least 
one of them is still carefully preserved by one of our older 
artists. , 

Ata dinner held during one of the exhibitions, William 
Mount sprang from his chair and started a rollicking tune. 
His brother Shepherd pulled out his fife. One by one the 
Academicians arose and followed the brothers, and thus 
the entire body of Academicians formed a procession which 
marched around the halland saluted the paintings on the 
walls. 

There was one artist who always regretted that he was 
not an Academician. This was Vanderlyn, who was a 
member of the first institution, the American Academy 
of Arts. His allegiance to it was so strong that when the 
later Academy was founded, he sturdily refused to join it, 
&@ measure which he afterward heartily regretted. He is 
the only man who has been known to decline an election 
to the National Academy of Design. 

For a number of years the Academy owned the property 
at 625 Broadway, opposite Bond Street, and running 
through to Mercer Street. The galleries were commodi- 
ous, and some of the most interesting exhibitions in Amer- 
ica were held there. The property was purchased by the 
indorsement of Jonathan Sturges and Charles L. Leupp, 

who, perhaps, hardly expected to see their money again. 
But this move saved the Academy from what seemed ap- 
proaching dissolution, and no one was more surprised than 
those gentlemen when the property was sold, in 1860, at a 
profit of $68,000. With this money the Academy started on 
@ new lease of life and a new era of progress by erecting 
the building on the corner of Twenty-third Street, which 
has just been sold. In the interim the Academy occupied 
rooms in Tenth Street, back of Fleischmann’s Vienna 
Bakery, opposite Stewart’s. It was there that a noted exhi- 
bition of French paintings was held, from which Mr. 
Walters, of Baltimore, purchased a number of paintings, 
which formed the nucleus of his present magnificent col- 
lection. Even as far back as the fifties, Mr. Walters was a 
generous patron of American artists. 

The first exhibition in the present building of the Na- 
tional Academy was held in 1865. The building was de- 
signed by Mr. P. G. White, a young architect thoroughly 
imbued with Ruskin’s theories about conscientiousness in 
art. Consequently, there isno building in New York more 
carefully and faithfully planned and constructed in its 
every detail and at acost that to some might seem unnec- 
essary. It is a pity that such a structure should be turn 
down, as it must and will be; but the logic of events prac- 
tically forces the Academy to sell and move uptown. Its 
existing quarters are too small tor the growing schools and 
exhibitors, while the lofty buildings likely soon to be 
raised in the neighborhood will tend to reduce the light in- 
dispensable for art galleries. The Academy will move with 
money in its pockets ; for over half a million of dollars will 
be realized above its liabilities, by this sale; and if the 
action of the building committee is guided by wisdom and 
common sense new quarters can be obtained convenient in 
all respects and quite sufficiently elegant without yielding 
to the taste for extravagant display which so widely pre- 
vails at present in the United States. 


New York CIrr. 








In further temperature experiments on Vanessa and 
other butterflies, Mr. Merrifield said the results tended to 
confirm Dr. Dixon’s conclusions as to the origin of the 
wing markings in the Nymphalidae, brought out many an- 
cestral features, and in some cases were very striking. 
There was much difference in sensitiveness between the 
seasonal broods of the same species, even in V. C. Album, 
altho both broods of that species passed the pupal stage im 
the warmer part of the year. 
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Music. 


BY £. IRENAZUS STEVENSON. 


BEFORE anything is said about the music to amuse and 
instruct our ears in the winter months of 1893-94, now 
just around the corner from us, “a word, only a word,” 
recording some incidents of the past term that are not yet 
committed to thisdepartment. The Bayreuth Festival has 
been fully discussed. A subject of acrid but deserved 
criticism, it ran its course; nor will next year likely be 
without one. The Birmingham Festival, also, occurred, 
and our own country’s Worcester (Mass.) one. The deaths 
of Professor Helmholtz, the eminent German investigator 
into the physics of music, and an unexpected one, that of 
Mme.Emma Fursch-Madi,the accomplished French dramat- 
ic singer, for many seasons prominent in artistic work in 
this city, are to be lamented. d 








And now—the prospectuses. They are forthcoming 
in formidable array. The Philharmonic Society, of 
New York, Mr. Anton Seidl, conductor, gives its cus- 
tomary six evening concerts and six afternoon re- 
hearsals on these dates: November 16th, 17th: Decem- 
ber 14th, 15th; January 11th, 12th; February 8th, 9th; 
March 8th, 9th, and April 5th, 6th. The symphonies 
and symphonic works of larger dimensions to be heard 
will include Dvorak’s new fifth one (‘‘From the New 
World’), to be repeated at the first concert by special re- 
quest; Beethoven’s Fifth and Eighth, Raft’s ‘“‘ Lenore,” 
Brahbms’s Fourth in E minor, and Liszt’s “‘ Preludes,” 
Goldmark’s Overture ‘“Sakuntala,” Bach’s Fugue in A 
minor (arranged for orchestra, by Hellmesberger), Cheru- 
bini’s overture to ‘“‘ Anucreon,” a movement from Nicodé’s 
“ The Sea,” the Hunting Music from Berlioz’s *‘ Les Troy- 
ens,” Tschaikovsky’s third Suite, Dvorak’s “ Triple Over- 
ture’’(‘‘ Nature; Carneval; Othello”), Berlioz’s overture, 
“King Lear,” the prelude to ** Lohengrin,” and the (wind- 
band) Funeral Musiccomposed by Wagner at the time of the 
solemn municipal reinterment of von Weber’s remains in 
Dresden. This number has not been heard in our concerts. 
~ Among the soloists will be several artists making Ameri- 
can débuts, if well-known abroad—César Thomson and 
Eugéne Ysaye ; and Edward A. MacDowell, our compatri- 
ot, and Mme. Lillian Blauvelt. Last season’s subscribers 
may renew subscriptions at the office of the Society, in the 
Music Hall, between October 22d and 27th, inclusive. With 
October 29th unclaimed seats and boxes will be sold to . 
new subscribers. 

The Symphony Society, Mr. Walter Damrosch, conduct- 

or, offersits due series of six afternoon and six evening 
concerts in the order here’ given: November 9th, 10th; 
December 7th, 8th; January 4th, 5th; February 1st, 2d; 
February 22d, 23d, and March 22d, 23d. The programs 
which Mr. Damrosch has arranged will present as wide a 
variety of music as possible, including as novelties Gold- 
mark’s new “Sappho” Overture, the Prelude to Humper- 
dinck’s ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel,’’ Lalo’s “‘ Spanish Sympho- 
ny,” Mackenzie’s ** Rule Britannia ”’ Overture; a symphon- 
ic poem by the late Frederic Smétana, ‘“‘ From Bohemia’s 
Meadows,’’ and selections from the new operatic score by 
the conductor—‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” Also will be given 
Brabms’s Second Symphony; Tschaikovsky’s magnificant 
* Pathetic Symphony,’’ which created so much interest 
last spring ; Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” Overture; Mozart’s E 
flat Symphony, and a complement of Wagnerian and other 
members. The soloists engaged are—with others—Mrs. 
Julie P. Wyman, Mr. Ysaye, Mr, Plunket Greene and Mr. 
MacDowell. Former subscribers must renew their sub- 
scriptions prior to October 23d, at Music Hall. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra announces that its 
series of five concerts for 1894~-’95 will occur in the Metro- 
politan Opera House—a wise removal uptown. Mr. Emil 
Paur, of course, remains as the conductor, under the con- 
tract made last year by the pecuniary direction of the or- 
ganization. The dates of the concerts (all evening ones) are 
November ist, December 6th, January 10th, February 7th 
and March.14th. A carefully elaborated group of pro- 
grams, sketched out, cannot be quoted in this number of 
our journal. 

The Oratorio Society, conducted by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, will give its six regular concerts, afternoon or even- 
ing, on January 3ist and December ist; December 28th 
and 29th, and on April 12th and 13th. For these, the works to 
be sung are announced as Haydno’s * The Creation,” Hin- 
del’s ‘* The Messiah ””—de rigueur—and Bade’s “ Passion 
Music ”’ (for the Gospel according to St. Matthew). The 
subscriptions must be renewed between October 29th and 
November 3d inclusive. But, rather more interesting 
than this arid, if dignified preamble, is the special state- 
ment that the Society will give a species of ‘‘ Oratorio 
Festival” in May, when among other works Beethoven’s D 
Minor Mass will be revived. 

The efficient Music and Art Society, Mr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, conductor, will give during this new season of its 
work two choral concerts of & capelia music, with its fine 
choir, on December 22d and March 23d. 

Mr. Anton Seidl’s orchestra—distinguished from the 
Philharmonic and his charge there—will be heard in four 
local concerts (now in progress, Mme. Melba as a special 
soloist), and in a very extensive tournée throughout a 
large section of this continent. 

As already announced the plan of Mr. Theodore Thom. 
as’s return to New York musical work has been indefinitely 
postponed—a wise course, and one that Chicago should 
indorse as practically as the leader’s honor and utility to 
such a community merits. 

Mr. Ignace Paderefski’s third American concert tour has 
been postponed till the autumn of 1896. Mr. Rafael Joseffy 
does not return to public work this year. 

The essential dates, names, repertory details, and so on 
of the two approaching seasons of opera at the Metropoli- 
tan—Mr. Damrosch’s series of performances in German 
and the official one of the Opera House, under Messrs. 



































































































































































































































































































































- Bogini and Francesco Tamagno, 
-Mario Ancona, Edmond Gromschevsky, Maurizio Ben- 
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Abbey & Grau, in French and Italian—already have been 
duly set forth. A revised list of the personnel for the latter 
may be timely. It runs as follows: Soprani—Mrs. Melba, Mrs. 
Emma Eames, Miss Sybil Sanderson, Miss Zélie de Lussan, 
Miss Lucille Hill, Mrs. Libia Drog, Miss Bauermeister, 
Mrs. Van Cauteren and Miss Mira Heller. Contralti—Mrs. 
Sofia Scalchi, Miss Jane de Vigne and Miss Eugenia Man- 
telli. Tenori—the Messrs. Jean de Reszke, Ottavio Nou- 
velle, C. Maugiere, Rinaldini, G. Rusitano, Ruberto Vanni, 
Baritoni—the Messrs. 


zaude, G. Campanari, Vaschetti and Victor Maurel. Bassi 
—the Messrs. Edouard de Reszke, Alfonso Mariani, Agos- 
tino Carbone, Ludovico Viviani, A. Castelmary, A. Abra- 
moff, Cornusco and Plangon. Conductors—The Messrs. 
Mancinelli and Bevignani. 

Mr. Daimrosch is already rehearsing his orchestra for the 
Wagnerian evenings of November, in which Mrs. Rosa 
Sucher, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Nicholas Rothmuh! and 
Mr. Max Alvary will be prominent. 

It needs not to be said that of smaller concerts and of 
incidental, or accidental, big ones, of chamber music and 
of recitals, in variety, vocal. and instrumental, there will 
be a liberal supply as the winter passes. 


Sanitary. 


MIND CURE—AND CURE BY CHANGING THE 
‘STATE OF MIND. 


We have never heard that the most ardent mind-curist 
has claimed that mental effort will quiet a raging tooth or 
restore an amputated foot. Nevertheless the mind has its 
true relation to disease, and some people are discovering 
its relation to therapeutics. 

Long ago English physicians in India learned that one of 
the best prophylactic agencies, when cholera invaded a 
‘camp, was to set all the bands playing—the rationale, of 
course, being that the music “took the minds of the men 
off themselves”; for fear has always been recognized as 
one of the most potent predisposing causes to epidemic dis- 
ease. When the mind is agitated or depressed, the just 
balance of the physical forces essential to that perfect di- 
gestion and assimilation which produces perfect blood, is 
destroyed, and of all defenses against the onset of patho- 
genic microbes, a normally constituted blood, from which 
all other tissues dtrive their nourishment, is found to be 
the most efficient. It is, therefore, right in the line of 
wisest effort that we find the reading of the short story— 
recommended to nervous patients—to those poor over- 
wrought creatures whose minds will insist on going round 
and round in the same vicious circle, sometimes the 
thought fastening itself on mental troubles, and sometimes 
on physical discomforts. One doctor devoted to nervous 
troubles, says: ‘“‘It. relieves mental strain, rouses fresh 
trains of thought, and may possibly lead to healthful dis- 
cussion.’”’ It is obvious why the stories should not be too 
long. 

There is another use that. can be made of the short inter- 
esting recital of some incident or set of circumstances. 
In how many families can be found the “chronic invalid,’’ 
who through the great kindness of heart .of his or her 
friends, and their tenderness of treatment, have insensibly 
become what the New York Tribune years ago called— 
confining its purview to feminines—‘“‘vampire women,” 
tho the engrossing, exacting person about whom all the 
activities of the household turn, as the center, may be a 
hypochondriacal man. Itis a great step gained when one 
of these can be induced to read a short story aloud—the 
physical exertion is a most healthful one, it expands the 
lungs, calls many muscles into action, and in direct conse- 
quence helps to a more thorough oxygenation of the blood. 
The subject ought to be glad to dosomething that is not all 
“take” and no “give.’’ The gentleman who recom d 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
eatalog of “times” in Eccles, 3: 1-11; where there ts a time 
to “laugh” as well as to‘ weep,”a time ‘to “dance” as 
well as to “‘mourn.” In pursuance of this need of change 
for the mind a late number of the Medical Record says: 

“'The idea that music possesses an actual healing power is 
about to be tested in London. The Guild of St. Cecilia is about 
to build or hire a large hall in which musicians specially trained 
to sing and play the very soft music which alone should be ad- 
ministered to those whose nerves-are weakened shall be per- 


formed by day and night. Telephones will connect this continu- 
ous.and composite music room with certain wards of London 


hospitals. Records and dates of conditions and effects are to be 


kept and conclusions arrived at, founded on them.” 


Science. 


MUELLER AND Kempt, ofPotsdam, have been for some 
time engaged upon a new photometric “ Durchmusterung” 
of the northern heavens to be published in four volumes, 
the first of which, including the stars between the equator 
and twenty degrees of north declination, has just appeared, 
and marks an epoch in pholometric astronomy. To a cer- 
tain extent the ground has been already covered by the 
“* Harvard College Photometry ” and by the ‘‘ Oxford Pho- 
tometry” of Pritchard; but the methods of observation 
were different, and the earlier results are not to be com- 
pared in accuracy with those of the new catalog. The lat- 
ter well exemplifies the great difference in value between 
observations made with care and deliberation, and those 
made hurriedly, with more regard for quantity than qual- 
ity on what may be called a “a factory system,” much of 
the work being done by “employés” rather than skilled 
astronomers. “The Harvard Photometry” especially has 
been of late severely criticised for its numerous errors and 
inconsistencies, and the Potsdam observers confirm the 
criticisms. The new catalog will be of the greatest value 
to the investigators of variable stars, and has already led 
to the discovery of two or three, one of them a variable of 
the rare Algol type. 


.--- That lizards will catch and eat butterflies is stated by 
Jane Frazer in an article in a Londou entomological jour- 
nal. In the Samoan Islands she saw a “‘skipper’’ butter- 
fly when lighted caught and instantly swallowed by a 
beautiful golden-green lizard with a bright blue tail. 


...-[t is well known that the lancelet or Amphioxus lives 
in sand on the shores ; but Dr. Agassiz reports the discovery 
of a pelagic Amphioxus during his exploration of the Ba- 
hama Banks in the steam-yacht, ‘‘ Wild Duck.” 

















School and College. 


EacuH of the seven departments of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O., has an enlarged attendance. 
Adelbert College has more men than it has ever had in its 
history. The same is true of the College for Women ; the 
Medical College has a first year class of about sixty ; the 
Dental College has more than fifty students; the Gradu- 
ate School about fifteen, and the Law School forty. In the 
whole university there are not far from two hundred 
new students. In Adelbert College and the College for 
Women are six new professors, among whom are Stephen 
F. Weston in Political and Social Science, from the facul- 
ty of Columbia College; Dr. W. H. Hulme in German, 
from Freiborg University, where he took his Ph.D. degree; 
Mrs. Mary Noyes Colvin (Ph.D., Ziirich) in Romance Lan- 
guage and Literature; Dr. Charles Davidson in English, 
from Indiana University; Vernon J. Emory, in Latin 
from an instructorship in Chicago University ;.Miss Annie 
Thompson Nettleton in English, who was a member of the 
faculty of Vassar. There are also four new professors in 
the Medical College, and several new professors in the Law 








this method, also specifies some of our splendid dramatic 
writers of short stories, such as Bret Harte, Miss Wilkins 
Rudyard Kipling, and adds : 

“The genius that depicts the true history [true to human na- 

ure] of imaginary men and women should be recognized as a 
force for good in the attempted amelioration of nervous states : 
but the mental food must be regulated as well as material diet 
and daily habits.” 


The stories must not be too “ deep,” long nor involved. 


A mere change of thought is sometimes a great mental 
rest,and one of the Supreme Court judges of Massachu- 
setts, who had won a great reputaticn by untangling highly 
complicated railroad cases, always keeps a set of Dickens 
on his working desk. Hesaid: 

“ At times I would reach a point in the case when my mind re- 
volvedinacircle. I could see no new aspect of the case. When 
I got to that state I knew it was time to rest, and I took up one 
of those magical volumes. Whatever happened inside my head 
I cannot explain, but shortly the treadmill round of thought 
that seemed to keep me from making any progress was broken 
up, new thoughts about the perplexing thing came to me, and an 
indefinable oppression and worry was dissipated.” 

Itis really painful to look back sixty years and see the 
careless brutality of mind then prevailing almost uni- 
versally toward that class of sufferers called hypochondri- 
acs. But little consideration was given to their difficulties, 
**Oh, he’s only got the hypo” was the curt verdict: given 
on a case where the mental suffering was most vividly 
real, but which too often was thought the outcome of lazi- 
ness or willful determination not to make exertion. A 
wiser day is ours. Jf the ambition is paralyzed, and the 
will seems weak, a physical cause is sought, removed if 
possible, and we now know very few of those chronic groan- 


ers. 


To what but mental monotony can be ascribed the well- 
known greater percentage of insanity among the wives of 
farmers who are isolated from companionship, by distance, 
bad roads and engrossing duties, and to what else but the 
imperative human demand for variety can be ascribed that 





School. The new Laboratory of Physics for Adelbert Col- 
lege and the College for Women of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity is almost finished. It has twenty rooms, and is pro- 
nounced to beone of the best of the laboratories for its 
purpose. It will be dedicated not far from the first of 
January. : 


....The Student Committee on Discipline at Cornell, 
which was organized in the spring’ of 1893, gave so much 
satisfaction last year that the faculty has invested it with 
powers of original jurisdiction in all cases of university 
discipline. The committee, which as heretofore consists 
of four seniors, three juniors, two sophomores and one 
freshman, with the President of the University for its 
chairman, has changed its title to the Student Self-Govern- 
ment Council. Cornell students have thus gained at a 
bound a system of college government which makes the 
joint action of the faculty and a representative body of 
students necessary to the infliction of college discipline 
upon any student. 


..--The nineteenth academic year of the Johns Hopkins 
University opened with a larger number of students than 
last year. The new graduate students, to the number of 
nearly 100, met in the main library of McCoy Hall, where 
they were received by President Gilman, who, in.a brief 
address on the methods of the university, called attention 

he t lib faciliti 
ctecod uy thenew ball. ‘The Aopartalante ef litte 
hilosophy, history and politics are all under one roof. 
he fourth floor of the new hall contains the general 


library of 30,000 volumes. The dimensi 
“A room are 103 by 75 feet. ons of this great 


--..The project of an International University Alliance 
become a fact as the result of two prelimin meet- 
ings held in Lausanne and Geneva. e latter city has 
been selected as the provisional headquarters of the’ Alli- 
ance. In the Managing Committee there are representa- 
tives of seventeen universities, both and stu- 


dents being represented. The first object to be obtained is 

to make arrangements for an International University 

Congress. In Rome a branch committee hasalready been 

Fm aor with R. Bonglu as President and C. Facelli, as 
retary. 


October 18, 1894, 


Personals. 


THE German Emperor is very musical. Recently while 
visiting his friend, the Count of Gértz, in Schlitz, Hersen, 
he directed the orchestra while playing a piece he him- 
self had set to music, the words being the composition 
of Count Eulenburg, the German Ambassador in Vienna. 
The latter has accompanied the Emperor on several of his 
Norwegian trips, and the two have together composed -a 
number of northern ballads, entitled ‘Sang an Aegir.” 
In Schlitz the Emperor also sang several of his pieces, 
Count Gdrtz accompanying him on the piano. One of his 
Majesty’s compositions set to orchestra music, and with- 
out the author’s name being known, was played by the 
military bands in Mansfeld and elsewhere, and was warmly 
applauded. A musical ear seems to be a Hohenzollern in- 
heritance. Frederick the Great’s love for his flute is a 
matter of history. Prince Henry, brother of William 
II, is an exceptionally good performer on the violin and 
piano, and has published in Kiel, a Sailor’s March. The 
Emperor’s favorite musical author is Wagner; but he is 
also fond of Mozart and Weber, especially of the ‘“Frei- 
schittz.”” Of modern Italians he favors Leoncavallos Medici. 
Handel, too, is keenly appreciated by his Majesty. The 
father of the present Emperor, Frederick III, encouraged 
the practice of music in his family. His oldest daughter, 
the Princess of Meiningen, is a fine performer on the piano, 
while her sister, the Crown Princess of Greece, is a success- 
ful pupil of Riiser, on the pipe organ ; and the third sister, 
Victoria, has a splendid voice and knows how to use it. 
The present Crown Prince is being instructed in violin 
playing by the well-known master, Exner. Among the 
other Hohenzollerns with musical propensities, Prince 
Albrecht, Regent of Brunswig and uncle of the Emperor, 
is known as the author of some military pieces, and his 
son, Prince Joachim, at present at the University of Bonn, 
is making a specialty of music. 





....Dr. Thomas Dunn English tells the story that, having 
occasion many years ago to make a visit to one of the ruder 
counties in West Virginia, he was somewhat annoyed by 
the number of questions that were asked about his busi- 
ness. Thereupon he went to the door of the country tav- 
ern where he was stopping and called out to all that were 
within hearing to come and listen to him. Then he began: 
‘*T have had a great many questions asked me about my- 
self and my business since I have been here. I wish to give 
all of you all the information you want. My name is 
Thomas Dunn English. I am a physician and also a law- 
yer, but do not: practice either very much. I have come 
here partly for my health, partly for business and partly 
for pleasure. I do not know how long I shall stay. Ido 
not ask anybody to trust me, for I pay for everything as [ 
go. I am unmarried, but do not know when I may get 
married. This is all I think of that you want to know; 
and I ask you to go and tell all yourneighbors so that they 
shall know all about me.” He says that at first the crowd 
looked surprised, and then they burst into a laugh and 
seemed to enjoy it. 


Biblical Research. 


IN regard to the intricate Synoptic problem, itis a 
noteworthy fact that the researches of recent years have 
become steadily more and more conservative. Formerly 
the Holtzmann theory had gained the ascendency, accord- 
ing to which the literary basis of the first three canonical 
gospels was an “ Ur-Markus,”’ quite distinct from the 
present Mark. The latter was regarded as the work of an 
unknown author, who edited the ‘‘ Ur”’—or original docu- 
ment mentioned by Papias. Again,some unknown author 
had united the original Logia of Papias and the Ur-Mark, 
and had prepared the present Gospel of Matthew. In this 
way only Luke could claim to be the production of the 
author traditionally assigned to it. Weiss, however, 
already began to simplify this gospel hypothesis. He en- 
larged the Logia conception of Schleiermacherand dropped 
the idea of an Ur-Mark, who was lately discarded even by 
his inventor, Holtzmann. The Logia of Matthew began 
to be regarded asan “‘apostolic source,” é.¢., as a written 
document reproducing the type of gospel narrative current 
in apostolic circles, which source became the real root of 
the synoptic tree. In addition to using this source, Mark 
gives also the Petrine narrative of the life of Christ, while 
Luke, in addition. to these two sources, made use, also, of 
others. From this standpoint it soon began to-be possible 
to restore the traditional authorshipof theGospels. While 
Wetzel had considered our present Matthew as the 
product of a pupil of Matthew, there was no reason 
for taking a further step and making Matthew himself 
this unknown author. If, then, two of the traditional 
names were correct, why should not the third also have 
been preserved correctly ? The defense of this position is 
made expressly in Nésgen’s recent conservative work on 
New Testament Revelation (‘Geschichte der neutestament- 
lichen Offenbarung”’), of which the first volume treats of 
the “‘ Geschichte Jesu Christi,” the best positive Life of 
Christ from a critical standpoint extant. Our present 
Matthew, notwithstanding the fact that the Papiac ac- 
count of the Aramaic Logia is correct, is yet an independ- 
ent, originally Greek work from the pen of the’ same au- 
thor, which work was preserved while the Logia were lost. 
The acquaintance of the former publican with the Greek 
language is natural, while the Hebraic expressions show 
also that he was a Jew. Luke, in accordance with Nésgen’s 
views, also wrote on the basis of oral traditions, using also 
reliable information from other sources of the times. 
With Weiss, however, Nésgen thinks that it is impossible 
that our present,Matthew should have made use of Luke. 
Another conservative critic, Dr. Wandel, of Strousberg, 
has in the Neue Kirchtiche Zeitschrift, No. 485, sought to 
demonstrate this ence of Lake on Matthew in detail 
in the relations between the geneal l. lists in the two 


Gospels, and in the account of the birth and early child- 
hood of Christ, 
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We find that in the actual condition of the Indian much yet 
remains to be done to secure him his rights, and to give him a 
proper place in the land as a man, a citizen and a brother. 

The widespread corruption existing in the Indian Territory as 
the result of its present autonomous reservation system should 
excite alarm and indignation in the minds of all good citizens. 

We earnestly hope that the measures now being taken by the 
‘Government to induce the Five Civilized Tribes to take land in 
-severalty, and exchange their tribal government fora Ter ritorial 
-government, may prove successful. 

Recent laws permitting Indians to lease their lands are widely 
resulting in dispossessing ignorant Indians of their property 
rights without an adequate return, to their great disadvantage 
‘and the enriching of designing white men. We recommend, 
therefore, that the law should be so modified as to render it pos- 
isible for Indians to sell or lease their lands only by permission of 
ia Judge of the United States District Court, upon the same prin- 
ciple which protects the lands of infant heirs among the whites 
from alienation. 

We regard it as of the utmost importance that the Indian be 
encouraged to support himself and his family by work. On this 
account we deprecate present conditions tending to make the 
Indian a pauper, such as issuing rations and annuities, and the 
lack of work and of markets for Indian productions. We com- 
mend the efforts of organizations and of individuals to provide 
work and markets, and we believe that rations and annuities 
ghould be discontinued as rapidly as proper equivalents can be 
provided. - 

We reiterate the affirmation of our platform of 1893, that from 
funds now held by the United States, or hereafter created for the 
benefit of the Indians, provision should be made by law for their 
fair share of the expense of local improvements and taxes, that 
‘these burdens may not rest unjustly on the counties and States 
which include in their territory the lands of Indians who hold 
wnder a protected title and are exempt from taxation. 

We are glad to learn that the Secretary of the Interior has ex- 
qpressed his purpose to suggest to Congress at the ensuing session 
tthe passage of an act to define the duties, powers and duration of 
‘office of the Superintendent of Indian Schools, and th 
‘this office from the crippling influence of the spoils system and se- 
‘cure men of the highest educational ability ; such a law would tend 
ito place the Indian schools in a condition of efficiency equal to that 
‘of the best public schools in the land; the salary of this office 
‘should be commensurate with its importance. We regret that 
-it has been recently reduced to a point wholly inadequate. 

The Severalty Law and other reforms inaugurated for the ben- 
‘efit of the Indians are effective chiefly as they are executed by fit 
‘men. It is of the utmost importance at this juncture that Indian 
‘agents and allotting agents be men of stanch integrity and high 
‘character. Their tenure of office should not be subject to polit- 
iical changes. We therefore urge, in order that the best men pos- 
‘sible be secured, that larger salaries be paid, and that the admin- 
iistration select these agents, in accordance with the spirit of the 
(Civil Service Law, for their fitness only. i 

We further respectfully urge the President of the United 
States to extend by executive order the operation of the Civil 
Service Law to the positions of disciplinarian, assistant matron, 
farmer and industrial teacher in the Indian service; also that 
agents’ clerks, and those of bonded superintendents of school 
should be selected by the agents and superintendents them- 
selves. 

Our attention has been called to the needs of Alaska. This 
part of our country is peculiarly endangered from the introduc- 
tion of intoxicating liquors among the Indians. We earnestly 
hope that the Government will appropriate ailarger sum for the 
‘enforcement of law. 
provide the natives with reindeer. We also urge larger appro- 
: priations for schools, and we recommend that the advantage of 
: appropriations for agricultural stations be extended to Alaska as 
‘to other Territories. : 

indian matters are now in a period of transition. The opera- 
ition of the Severalty Law is steadily breaking up the reservation 
system and scattering Indians on individual holdings. The 
Indians are rapidly becoming citizens with local rights and 
@uties. In view of these facts,some of the Indian agencies 
should now be discontinued, the district school system should be 
introduced as rapidly as possible, and the time is comiug when 
the Indian Bureau as a distinct department of the Government 
may well be abolished and the education of the Indian be 
placed—where it naturally belongs—in connection with the 
Bureau of Education, until it shall ultimately be relegated to 
the individual States. 

This Conference uubesitatingly disapproves the continuance 
of allappropriation of public moseys for sectarian schools for 
the Indians; and it rejoices that several denominations have 
withdrawn their requests for-such appropriations; and it 
earnestly expresses the hope that all other religious bodies now 
receiving aid will follow this example and so affirm the distinc- 

- tively American principle of separation between Church and 
: State. We strougly urge the religious denominations thus 
:Teleased from the demands of the secular education of Indian 
‘youth, to redouble their efforts in distinctively religious and 
immoral work in behalf of Indians. 

To recapitulate we ask 

1. That the Five Civilized Tribes of the Indian Territory be 
persuaded to accept a territor.al government. 

2. That the laws be modified s9 as to render it possible for In- 
dians to sell or lease their lands only by permission of a Judge 
of the United States District Court. 

3. That work and markets be provided for Indians by organi- 
zations and individuals as far as possible, and that rations and 
annuities be stopped as fast as a proper equivalent is provided. 

4. That provision be made by law for meeting from Indian 
funds the expenses of local improvements, and taxes which 
would naturally fall on Indians untaxable by law. 

5. That the duties, powers and duration of office of the Super- 
intendent of Indian Schools be defived by law and his salary be 
made adequate. 

6. That the spirit of the Civil Service Reform should be applied 








in the appointment of Indian agents and all other agents as well . 


as ovber officials. 

7. Tnat larger appropriations be made to enforce law in 
Alaska and also to provide reindeer for the ratives. 

8, That the work oftransition be expedited by discontinuing 


some of the Indian Agencies and introducing the district school . 


system among the Indians,while we look forward to the eventual 
abolition of the Indian Bureau and the relegation of Indian 
Schools to the care of the individual States. 
9. That all religious bodies now receiving Government aid for 
Contract schools should*follow, the example of other denomina- 
_. tions in withdrawing their requests for such aid. 
10. That the religious bodies redouble their efforts in distinc. 
tively religiousand moral work in behalf of Indians. 


by remove - 


A further appropriation is also essential to — 


- Smoothness. 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE Lexow Committee Investigation of the Police De- 
partment was resumed upon October 9th, in this city, and 
continued to show the utter rottenness of the Department. 
The testimony began with showing that salaries have been 
paid by the steamship companies to policemen for giving 
special attention to their wharves, and also for working 
overtime. In connection with this it seems that Captain 
Schmittberger at first received half of what the policemen 
were paid, but later he had insisted upon getting the whole 
sum. When the policeman refused this he was transferred 
for “insubordination,” but no charge was made against 
him at the General Office. Then there was a payment of 
$500 recorded in the books of the French line “for special 
surveillance on wharf.” Mr. Forget, of the company, in- 
sisted that he could not remember to whom this was paid, 
but he would not swear that it was not Captain Schmitt- 
berger. The second day of the investigation showed more 
salaries paid to policemen for over time work, but was of 
especial interest in that Superintendent Byrnes had serious 
testimony given against him. An agent of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime testified that he saw Superintend- 


ent Byrnes enter the wineroom of the French Ball last win- « 


ter, while revelry and dissipation and drunken disorder 
were at their hight, and yet he paid no official attention to 
the disgraceful scenes. A policy keeper testified that he 
had written the Superintendent letters containing the ad- 
dresses of rival policy shops, and asked to havethem closed, 
but without effect. A witness testified that he had paid 
two hundred dollars to ‘ Silver Dollar’ Smith, the Tam- 
many magnate, to have his brother-in-law, a bartender, 
who was charged with robbing a man in his saloon, re- 
leased. It was threatened that if the money was not paid 
the bartender would be sent to prison for fifteen years. 
Shortly after the payment he was brought before a police 
justice and discharged. The third and last day of the in- 
vestigation of last week brought out in detail the dealings 
of the police with policy-shop men. It was testified by a 
man who has been in the business for five years that the 
city was divided into policy districts, and the monopoly of 
each district sold for large sums. This was bad enough, 
but in the School District it seems that policemen are on 
guard to protect the policy dealers, when school children 
are dealing in tickets. In connection with paying for the 
privilege of keeping saloons open on Sunday nothing new 
in the manner of corruption was brought to light, only 
that such payments are made was reiterated. When M. 
Augustin F. Forget, of the Compagnie Generale Transat- 
lantique was recalled to the witness stand his memory 
had been refreshed, and he testified that the $500 which 
was paid by his company, was given directly intothe hands 


of Captain Schmittberger himself. It was made to appear 


that the police received $15 from storekeepers whose shops 
were designated as polling places. The city pays $50 to the 
person who lets his shop as a polling place, and the police 
get $15 of thatsum. The committee adjourned until this 
week, 


....New York City politics have been especially interest - 
ingin the past week, in that both Tammany and Anti- 
Tammany Democracy candidates have been named. Tam- 
many’s nominations are; For Mayor, Nathan Strauss; for 
President of the Board of Aldermen, Augustus W. Peters; 
for Sheriff, William Sohmer ; for Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Charles H. Traux; for Coroners, John B. Shea and 
Jacob A. Mittnacht.. The Executive Committee were in 
session for several hours making up a ticket; but finally 
gave the business into the hands of the Committee of 
Eight, with the above result. In Anti-Tammany circles 
the fight is being carried on with vigor and uniform 
The ticket proposed by the Committee of 
Seventy has been heartily indorsed by the Republican 
County Convention, the County Convention of the State 
Democracy, the German-American Reform Union, and it 
is probable that the Latin-American Democratic Union 
willdothesame. The ticket, as announced, is: For May- 
or, William L. Strong; for Recorder, John W. Goff; for 
President of the Board of Aldermen, John Jeroloman; for 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Heury R. Beekman; fer 


’ Sheriff, Kdward J. H. Tamsen ; for Coroners, Dr. Emil W. 


Hoeber and Dr. William O’ Meagher, The women have formed 
in the different districts auxiliary Anti-Tammany orgaui- 
zatious, and on Sunday a numberof prominent clergymen 
preached strong sermons on the corruption of the city. 
The Populists and Central Labor Union bave put a third 
ticket in the field, with Dr. Jam-s McCallum for Mayor. 


....-The Independent Democrats of New York State last 
week emphasized their protest against being oriven out of 
the Democratic State Convention at Saratoga by nom- 
inatiog Everett P. Wheeler for Governer. This party 
stands for tariff reform, for free coal, ores, and the repeal 
of differential duties benefiting the Sugar Trust, and of 
all other duties favoring trusts. They commend President 
Cleveland, and denounce Senator Hill; they favor home 
rule for cities, separate municipal elections, tue suppres- 


' gion of bosses and rings, and the business administration 


of municipalities. They indorse the Democratic Conven- 
tion for Lieutenant-Gdvernor and Judge of the Court of 
Appeals. 

....1T wo train robberies took place last week, one on the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac R. R, in which 
the loss is estimated at $180,000; and one on the Southern 
Pacific, in California, where $51,000 was taken. 


....In the early part of last week a severe storm visited 
New York, doing much damageamong the shipping, and 
blowing down a building. Five lives were lost in the lat- 
ter accident. 

.... Twenty-seven boilers exploded at the Henry Clay 
Colliery, of Shamokin, Penn., last week, killing five and 
throwing over 1,600 workmen outof employment. 
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FOREIGN. 

--..The China-Japan war was carried on last week with 
energy on the part of Japan, while China bas done jittle 
except to retreat. In the early purt of the week Mr. Denby, 
United States Minister at Pesing, warned all Americans 
in the Chinese capital that the city is certain to be at- 
tacked by the Japanese, and advised that all women and 
children be sent to places of safety. A di-patch says that 
the Japanese Government has decided to raise an interna- 
tional war loan of $50,000,000, which, together with the 
new taxation for war purposes, will bring the resources of 
the Government up to $130,000,000. At the end of the week 
it was rumored that China had opened negotiations with 
Japan for a settlement of the war between them, offering 
to acknowledge the independence of Korea, and to pay a 
war indemnity to Japan. This offer was rejected; how- 
ever, the report has no official sanction. 


....Newscomes that the Japanese have taken Wi Ju, and 
that its 2,000 defenders have been driven across the Yalu 
River. The Chinese loss was hardly more than 100 killed 
and wounded. The Japanese line of communication is now 
complete throughout Korea. It is generally believed that 
the Japanese will bein possession of Moukden by the early 
part of November, they having now 45,000 men north.of 
the Yalu River. The Chinese "Government has made 
large contracts with German manufacturers for quick 
firing guns, the contracts stipulating that the arms shall 
be delivered before the Pei-Ho River shall have been 
closed. The Japanese are watching for the arrival on the 
coast of this consignment of arms. 


...-Dispatches from Copenhagen, received last week, 
stute that the Czar’s health is in a very precarious condi- 
tion, and that he will go to Corfu for the winter. A report 
is current that if the Czar decides upon a form of regency 
while he is absent from Russia, which it is expected he 
will do, he will make a special declaration intrusting the 
directiou of State affairs to the Czarewitch. It is under- 
stood that the Czarewitch’s jurisdiction will be limited, 
and that the Czar will reserve to himself the right of de- 
cision on important matters. 

....-A dispatch was received on Monday of this week from 
Major Leutwein, the German Commissioner of Southwest 
Africa, who has been in command of the expeaition oper- 
ating against the powerful Hottentot chief, Hendrik Wi- 
toobi, announcing that the latter has yielded to the Ger- 
mans, who have occupied his stronghold. This chief has 
given the Germans much trouble, and was the last one in 
that region to hold out against the advance of civilization. 


....Belgium’s first parliamentary election with univer- 
sal suffrage was held last week. Nosummary of the gen- 
eral result is possible at the present writing, tho it is 
reported that the Clerical gains and Liberal losses will be 
heavy. 


.... The news of an attempt on the life of Président Yg- 
Tesias, of Costa Rica, has just reached here, by one Nicanor 
Araya. The attempt failed utterly, and Araya was ar- 
rested. ; 


....News was received this week confirming the report 
of the serious illness of Abdur Rahman Knan, Amir of 
Afghanistan. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Mos law is wrong; it must not be tolerated. But the courts 
have need to do their part. Let the people feel that justice will 
be promptly and impartially executed, and the tendency to mob 
law will be much easier of restraint.—Christian Observer. 











...-Another generation of life in the temperate atmosphere of 
America will exhaust the inherited instincts for drinking brought 
across the sea, and then one of the greatest obstacles to the suc- 
cess of the Catholic religion in the United States will be re- 
moved.—Catholic Review. 


.+.. THE INDEPENDENT, 4th inst., contains a remarkable sympo- 
sium on “* The Drink Evil.” It would widen the horizon of the 
average temperance advocate to study the witness borne by such 
men as Bishop Haygood, Wm. Howe Tolman and Gen, Neal 
Dow.— Western Christian Advocate. 


....One day last week a well-known young man of Detroit was 
compelled to undergo a severe surgical operation for a deep 
wound on his left hand. The physicians administered the chlo- 
roform and were about to operate, when they uiscovered that the 
patient had ceased to breathe. Restoratives were at once ap- 
plied but to no purpose. He died of paralysis of the heart and 
tue centers of respiration. In reporting the sad event the sur- 
geon said: ** His constitution was not a strong one, asit had been 
weakened from several causes. He was an inveterate smoker 
and had what is known as a tobacco heart.”— Michigan Christian, 
Advocate. 


..-»The [New York Constitutional] Convention ought to have 
made provision for the final and permanent withdrawal of all 
State aid and aid from any civil division of the State from see- 
tarian and private charities at some fixed date in the future, as 
the same principle is here involved as in the amendment 
adopted concerning the schools. While it did not take this 
rig. teous and radical action, it did place the responsibility for 
the support, in case it is grauted, and for the character of the 
administration of the sectarian and private charities on the 
Legis‘atur., thus enabling citizens to hold somebody to account 
for abuses which have c.me to be not less than crimes against 
the State. This is an improvement over the existing organic 
law.—Christian Advocate. 


....An houror two spent by a few decently dressed friends in 
chaste movements around a parlor floor is a very different thing 
from the promiscuous dance of a promiscuous compauy for sev- 
eral hours in an assembly room. ‘That style of promiscuous 
dancing isin nosense a wholesome recreation for body, mind or 
immortal soul. It involves late hours and intense excitement. 
It involves extravagance in dress, aud too often a shocking in- 
delicacy of dress likewise. It involves contacts and caresses of 
young men and women which stimulate sensual passions. It 
kindles salacious thoughts. An evening spent in that way is not 
a recreation ; it is a“ reveling,” and ministers to vanity, frivolity, 
jealousy, and to “fleshly lusts, which war against the soul.” 
That sort of dancing is a sin, which no Christian parent or Chrise 
tian young people should indulge in anywhere or under any cir- 
cumstances:”’—Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 
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NOTICES. 


ee = 

¢#* All cottimunications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneons Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P, 0. Box 2787. 
tz All bu ions from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P. 0. Bex 2787. 
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CLOUDY CHRISTIANS. 


AN excellent man declared in prayer-meeting,the other 
day, that he had somehow lost the joy he once possessed 
in the Christian life. God, he said, had withdrawn his 
approval of him and left him in a miserably unhappy 
state. He wondered what his particular sin was, and 
how he could get into the pure sunshine again. He still 
clung to his faith in God, like Job, and hoped that his 
case would have as happy an issue as did that of the old 
patriarch. 

It is not at all certain that, this man had committed 
any particular sin, on account of which God was with- 
drawing his presence. Such thoughts often come to 
those who depend more or less upon their emotions as a 
guide in spiritual! matters. Emotions are transitory and 
uncertain, and he who measures his Christian life by 
their fullness will be the victim of varying moods, now 
on the mountain top, now in the valley, now singing hal- 
lelujahs, now groaning out lamentations. 

A little thought will make it evident that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect to be constantly in one frame of mind, 
to have the feclings always expressive of one state, and 
to bask continually in the sunshine. It is not so in na- 
ture, and nature shows the wisdom of God. It is not 
always day; the night is equally welcome. It is not 
always sunshine; the clouds bring the refreshing cool- 
ness and the vivifying showers. The joys of conversion 
are not and ought not to be lasting. Conversion is only 
one experience. The active, growing Christian should 
have many experiences, and these cannot all be of a joy- 
ous nature. Sorrows come, disappointments are inevi- 
table, temptations and trials of all kinds are in the lot of 
all. Are we not told that God scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth, and that those who are not chastened are 
not sons? It goes without saying that these chastenings 
are not joyous but grievous. These are the clouds which 
the Heavenly Father has thought it necessary to send, 
and they should not be interpreted as meaning his with- 
drawal. They are rather the sure signs of his presence. 

Christ was on the mountain top when he was transfig- 
ured, But hedescended to the plains. He had his hours 
of exaltation and his seasons-of depression. When he 
turned sorrowfully away from the place where he had 
been unable todo any mighty works because of the un- 
belief of the people, it was with a sense of failure, of dis- 
appointment and discouragement. He had not accom- 
plished what he wanted to accomplish. This, of course, 
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was not the result of sin on his part, but of sin and per- 
verseness On the part of the people. But it brought the 
clouds into his personal sky. His disappointment over 
the way wardness of Jerusalem was so keen that he wept. 
He regarded it as one of his failures. We speak with all 
reverence when we speak of the failures of the blessed 
Master; but. failures there were. Judas was one of 
them, and there were many others, for which no shadow 
of fault could be imputed to Him. 

We must not misunderstand our experiences. We 


“may easily be led to be too sensitive in the interpreta- 


tion of our emotions, and imagine when the sky is over- 
cast that God is shut out, and that it is some heinous sin 
in us that has hidden his face from us. The dwelling 
on such thoughts makes a gloomy Christian, and a 
Christian dwelling perpetually in clouds and darkness 
comes, sooner or later, into a state of doubt. Let us 
ever remember that ‘‘ behind a frowning providence he 
hides a smiling face.” 

The soldier does not expect always to march in dress 
parade. Doubtiess such military displays are occasions 
of exiltation ; but that is not what men become soldiers 
for. The fatiguing march, the exposure, the depriva- 
tion, the terrible battle with wounds and death moment- 
arily threatening, are the services for which he has en- 
listed. He who endures them is a good soldier. So a 
good soldier of Christ must be able to endure bardness 
and must expect it. Paullearned how to suffer, and 
we account him a hero, because he did not murmur nor 
charge God foolishly, nor abate one jot of his faith. His 
faith was stedfast, trial did not weaken or alter it. 
His emotions were changeable, but his faith was fixed ; 
and he went through all his sufferings in a spirit of 
triumph because his faith was so strong. 

After the transfiguration came the crucifixion; that 
was the blackest of darkness. Later came the ascension : 
that was the brightest of brightness, the triumph of tri- 
umphs. 


i 


NO RETRENCHMENT. 


THE problem before the American Board at Madison 
last week was primarily one of finance, secondly one of 
administration. The incubus of dissension, as one 
speaker said, had been succeeded by the incubus of debt. 
Should the debt control the action of the coming year? 
That was the first thingtosettle. It was settled without 
hesitation. Not a voice was heard urging retrenchment. 
On every hand, from pastors and business men alike 
came the word, there must be no falling back ; we must 
go forward, 

Still, resolutions and earnest speeches are not sight 
drafts on the banks. It is all very well for the churches 
to say, Go forward; that does not put the money into the 
treasurer’s hands, to be converted into letters of credit or 
bills of exchange to pay the salaries of missionaries or 
native helpers. These last have got to be assured before 
there can be any real forward movement. There was no 
disposition to shirk this fact; or to rely upon general en- 
thusiasm for producing hard cash. From tirst to last 
there was very manifest the disposition to look facts in the 
face squarely and fairly. 

Those facts were, first, the debt of $116,000 ; second, 
the cutting down of appropriations $129,000 below what 
the missionaries asked for and about $67,000 below what 
ought to be given for the mere preservation of the work 
as it is; third, the existence of a large number of 
churches that give nothing, or an almost infinitesimal 
sum. It was natural that the debt should occupy the 
largest place in the vision. Many felt that thatmust be 
got rid of first, then they would see about the rest. It 
was with this thought that Dr. Stimson urged that the 
residue of the Otis legacy, amounting to about $80,000, 
be used for that purpose, and that a mighty effort be 
made to secure the remaining $36,000 before January 
Ist. 

When the matter came befure the special committee, 
however, other considerations came up. Many felt that 
this would for certain reasons be unwise, and after all 
would not help matters much. Would it not be better 
to strike right at the root of the trouble, put the first and 
best effort into raising a large income and leave the debt 
to take care of itself? This opinion prevailed, and wise- 
ly, as we think, 

Then came the question of administration. How was 
this large income to be secured? One way was to cut 
down expenses (@ penny saved is a penny earned), the 
other to raise more money. The decision was unani- 
mous that expenditures are already at the lowest possible 
point. There remained but one thing. In some way or 
other more money must be raised. Where? From the 
chairman of the committee, from pastors and laymen 
the answer came. We must increase the number of 
givers. The long list of churches who give nothing, or 
give at the rate of from one-tenth to one-fiftieth of a 
cent. per member, must be reduced, if possible destroyed. 
While large gifts are welcome, it is the littles, that must 
be sought for. The Board and its work must be brought 
more directly to the attention of these churches, and they 
must be educated into giving. 

A step toward securing this was taken in a resolution 
approving the appointment of four committees, in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and San Francisco, to‘act in 
concurrence with the officers of the Board in arranging 
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plans for teathing these churches, ‘So fat so good. It 
is.a step in the right direction, We hope that these 
committees, which should be made up chiefly of business 
men, will devote themselves to that work with as much 
earnestness and practical wisdom as the Prudential Com- 
mittee shows in the conduct of its work. They should 
be appointed at once, and get to work at once. Weeks 
have a fatal facility for slipping by. Already one month 
of the financial year has gone, and shown a deficiency - 
the second month is half gone. There remain only abut 
ten months. There is no time for delay. 

The churches will, howéver, make a great mistake if 
they wait for pressure from these committees. Every 
pastor, every member should act immediately. Within 
the next few weeks the Prudential Committee wil! make 
up the appropriations for the missions for the com- 
The Board has said, Go forward. Will the 
churches indorse its action ? 
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THE INDIAN CONFERENCE. 


THE Mohonk Indian Conference has now been held for 
a dozen years, and it is not too much to say that it has 
done more to stimulateand formulate public opinion and 
legislation on Indian matters than any other influence 
that has been brought to bear upon legislation. All be- 
neficent legislation for the Indians has first been dis- 
cussed there, and then brought before Congress. 

The first suggestion of such a conference was in a 
meeting of Eastern’ and Western friends of the Indians 
held in the Rev. Alfred L. Riggs’s parlor in his Indian 
school at Santee, Neb. There happened to come together 
teachers in Congregational, Presbyterian and Episcopal 
mission schools, ahd representatives of the Board cf In- 
dian Commissioners, the Indian Rights Association, and 
secretaries and trustees of the missionary societies. It 
was an exceedingly interesting meeting; and the value 
of such consultations so impressed Albert K. Smiley, of 
the Society of Friends and the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, that he resolved to call a similar meeting at his 
house at Lake Mohonk. Since then he has given out his 
annual invitations to men and women interested in the 
cause as teachers, officers of the Government or the 
Army, editors and other public-spirited citizens; and a 
hundred or more have been his guests from year to ycar. 
Last week there were over two hundred invitations ac- 
cepted, and the parlor was crowded with most interested 
listeners. ~~", 

There were those who imagined that this was a time 
for reminiscence and measuring the progress of the 
dozen years. But it was soon found that the watchword 
was to be Forward and not Backward. We cannot stop 
to count our victories until the campaign is over. For- 
getting the things that are behind is excellent policy in 
this sort of Indian fighting, certainly in the present con- 
dition of things in the Indian Department at Washing- 
ton. 

For things are far from satisfactory there. There is 
one bright spot in it, and that is the Superintendent of 
Indian Schools. Of Dr. Hailman we may say that he was 
appointed at the recommendation of Dr. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education, and that fe is an admirable man 
for the post, fully devoted to his work, But the most 
competent superintendent imaginable can do but imper- 
fect work unless he either has his authority and tenure 
defined by law, or has the full support of his superiors. 
Dr. Hailman was present at the Conference, the only 
representative of the Indian Bureau, Commissioner 
Browning being absent visiting the reservations. If the 
Commissioner, a man of excellent intentions, can by 
such visits learn enough of the Indian condition to be 
able to act positively on his own judgment instead of de- 
pending on that of his Assistant Commissioner, the 
service will be improved. Dr. Hailman entered heartily 
into the councils of the Conference, and proved himself 
a man of wisdom, such a man as deserves the support of 
the country in his work. 

There are two or three very difficult problems which 
came before the Conference. One of these is the condi- 
tion of Indian Territory, reported upon by Senator 
Dawes. That Territory was given to the Indians to be 
their exclusive possession. The United States Govern- 
ment was to keep white men out. But white men could 
not be kept out. There are only 60,00 Indians and half- 
breeds, and there are 300,000 white men in the Territory 
who have followed the railroad. The Indians have their 
own tribal government, their own laws utterly separate 
from the whites. The condition of the courts is most 
anomalous. White men can get no titles for their land, 
neither can Indians. Land is held by the tribe, and yet, 
practically, all the valuable land has been absorbed by a 
very few smart half-breeds, men of great wealth, who 
lease the lands for a nominal sum, tens of thousands of 





‘acres, paying perhaps five cents an acre to the tribal 


treasury, and receiving one dollar, or more, an acre 
from herders or miners. The finest soft coal in the 
Southwest isin the Indian Territory. They passed a law 
giving any one who would discover a mine the right to 
hold the land for a mile in every direction. The men 
who made the law then hired Pennsylvania experts to 
discover mines for them, and they have taken possession 
of the whole property. The full-blood Indians have been 
driven to the mountains, where they live a miserable 
life, cultivating two or three acres of land. These 
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well-educated, wealthy half-breeds absolutely ¢on- 
trol the Territory and have no interest in the welfare of 

‘the Indians. It is, we believe, not too much to say that 
the Indian Territorial Legislature and courts are utterly 
corrupt. The United States sees the difficulty, the dan- 
ger threatening from collision ; for the whites are there 
and cannot be put out, and there must be some relief. 
This relief. the half-breeds in control do not wish. They 
say they know a good thing when they have got it and 
they do not want it changed, and it is difficult to see 
how it can be changed without an absolute abrogation 
of treaties. No more puzzling condition of things could 
be presented than that which has grown up in the Indian 
Territory, and for a solution of which we may have to 
wait a little longer. 

Even more puzzling and discouraging is the apparent 
outcome of the much vaunted Severalty law, which gave 
to the Indians their land in severalty inalienable for a 
period of twenty-five years, This law is not working 
satisfactorily. One evil in it has long been seen, and 
the Conference has before now urged that inasmuch as 
the lands held by Indians are not subject to taxation, 
the taxes properly assessable on their lands should be 
paid by the United States Government out of the Indian 
funds, so as to prevent aniojury being done to the neigh- 
boring white settlers, But this has not yet been done by 
Congress ; and Congress has put in a very dangerous en- 
tering wedge in that, in the case of several reservations, 
it has provided that the lands may be alienated or 
leased by permission of the Indian Department on proof 
not simply of disability but of inability to cultivate the 
lands. It is very easy to prove an Indian’s inability to hold 
and cultivate his land. It is a word that will cover any- 
thing, and it seems to be the determination of the whites 
to make this inability evident. Mrs, Quinton was the 
agent who allotted land to the Omahas. The work was 
well done, and the Indians began well ; but now a very 
large portion of the land thus allotted is already leased, 
and the Indians sit on the fence and watch the white 
men work, or, still worse, hang about the groggery, and 
men and women are killing themselves with drink. It 
is a terrible fact that if an Indian or a white man does 
not have to work he won’t work, and if an Indian does 
not work he will get drunk and be killed off ; and that 
seems to be the process which is viewed with satisfaction. 
What shall be done itis hard to tell ; but we do not know 
anything better than that which is proposed by the 
Conference, that the white man’s law should, as Austin 
Abbott said, be considered good enough for the Indian ; 
and that, as there are hundreds of thousands of minors 
and other incompetent people in the United States who 
cannot alienate their property without an order from the 
court which decides what is for their interest, just so 
the Indian should be regarded as such an incompetent. 
Any sale or lease of his lands should be ordered for his 
interest only by a United States district or other court. 
Further than this, the Indian ought not to be relieved 
of local taxation after he has taken bis allotment. 
His road taxes he should be compelled to work out, and 
money taxes should be paid out of the Indian funds, so 
that there may not be a feeling in the community, partly 
justifiable, of hostility to the Indian settlers as shirking 
their share of road making, bridge building, public 
schools, etc. The drift is very strong toward reduc- 
ing class legislation as much as possible and putting 

Indians under white man’s law. 

The school question is a perennial one, the old ques- 
tion whether Indians should be educated on or off the 
reservation. Captain Pratt believes that every Indian 
child should be taken off the reservation, educated 
outside and stay outside, living among white children. 
But the Indian children will not_do that. They will go 
back, naturally, to their parents ; nothing else can be 
expected. Dr. Hailman’s solution is perhaps as wise as 
any ; that the reservation schools must be kept up with 
the view of slowly lifting the whole population, parents 
as wellas children, but that the children after reaching 
a certain age should be sent off from the reservation to a 
good Eastern school. He would distribute them among 
our grammar schools and high schools, as far as possible, 
or send them to the large Indian schools, such as Car- 
lisle. He does not believe in breaking up family ties. 
We hope that his proposal that Indian schools shall be put 
under the Bureau of Education may be adopted. 

Other points of importance will bs found mentioned in 
the Platform on another page. We may say, however, 
that while there are modifications of law that need to be 
made, the great work is one of administration. The 
worst departments in the Indian service are those which 
are not under the civil service rules,such as farmers 
and carpenters; and we may add to this that it has not 
yet been discovered how to find and keep a good Indian 
agent, Captain Bourke, of the United States Army, 
indicated. the point of the difficulty when he declared 
that an Indian agent must be respectably paid. ‘‘ You 
cannot,” said he, ‘expect to secure a two-legged epitome 
of the Ten‘ Commandments on fifteen hundred dollars a 
year.” But the end of agents is near at hand. The 
reservations are being broken up now faster than is 
right ; not because, as the law requires, the President 
sees that the Indians are ready to take allotments, but 
because the white people around want the land. Tribes, 
agencies, special laws, all are collapsing ; and it is well 
hatit should beso, if in the process the Indians them- 
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selves are not driven out of the competition of labor and 
life and do not go down to drunkards’ graves. 


ANOTHER NEW DENOMINATION. 


How shall we secure evangelical unity if men go on 
forming additional denominations? A new denomina- 
tion was born last week, making two where there was 
only one, dividing the minist2rs, dividing the confer- 
ences and dividing the flocks. As the outcome of this 
process of division we have in the new body the “* United 
Evangelical Church.” Strange result! How can divi- 
sion make union? How can you divide and call the 
quotient increase ? 

But there are many strange things in the history of 
the Chureb. Human nature is writ large in that history, 
and human nature is strange. It makes such curious 
interpretations of some of the biblical texts about 
brotherly love and unity. Here is the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. It is composed of devdted and godly men and 
women, sound in the faith, zealous in works and pros- 
perous in the Gospel. It had three bishops, chosen 
because of the excellency of their spirit and their conse- 
cration. Human nature asserted itself in their relations, 
and they fell out. Forgetting that they were to be en- 
samples to the Church they quarreled, and out of the 
quarrels came formal accusations and trials and suspen- 
sions and appeals. Bitter denunciations took the place 
of expressions of brotherly love, passions were excited, 
ministers were embroiled, conferences were involved, 
churches were divided, and the papers, the religious 
papers of the Church, hurled envenomed utterances back 
and forth. 

There were men outside of the denomination who 
would have acted as peacemakers. The weaker party 
listened to their proposals, but the stronger party would 
not. They wanted the minority to ground their arms, 
acknowledge that they were rebels, and sue on their 
koees for pardon. On their own side they would not even 
agree to a truce. They assured the peacemakers that 
they did not know half how bad the minority were. The 
latter had promised to abide by the decision of a peace 
commission. Their bishop had even offered to give up 
his episcopal functions if required to in the interests of 
peace. But the quarrel was too bitter to be healed by 
Christian means, and it had to be fought out in the human 
way. 

The bad end of a quarrel is division, and so we have 
division in the Evangelical Association, a body not so 
large or unwieldy as to need to be divided. But the 
smallest denomination is too large if brotherly love con- 
tinue not init, and so this division is, after all, for the 
best. It is better to divide than to burn with hate. 

What shall we do, then; wait for the process of 
division to work itself out, before trying to bring about 
unity? If we did, we should never achieve unity. 
Church quarrels are not as numerous as they used to be. 
It is becoming disreputable to indulge inthem. They 
are more and more intolerable and hateful to the great 
body of Christians. A quarrel such as that in the Evan- 
gelical Association is worse, far worse, than a doctrinal 
heresy ; it is a heart heresy. The very fact that it can be 
so called with the approval of most Christians is an 
augury of a better time coming. Weshall have to receive 
the new denomination and treat the old one with respect ; 
but let us do it with a final protest against the division as 
unnecessary, unjustifiable and an injury to the cause of 

Christianity. 
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HOW WILL IT SUCCEED? 


WE shall watch with peculiar interest the practical 
outcome of the agreement reached at the Conference at 
Fortress Monroe, for co-operation between Northern and 
Southern Baptists in the evangelization and education of 
the Negroes of the South. From the very nature of the 
case there are and must continue to be, grave differences 
of opinion on the part of the two bodies of people, espe- 
cially regarding the kind of educational work that ought 
to be undertaken. TheSouthern men have by no means 
emancipated themselves from considering the Negroes as 
a race of people hopelessly inferior, degraded and doomed 
to some form of servitude and of permanent subordina- 
tion, Many of them scout the idea that the Negro has 
any right to participate in political matters on terms of 
equality with white men ; and as to sovial equality, the 
mere mention of that in many cases has the same effect 
upon a Southerner that a red flag has upon a bull. 
Holding these views, it will not be surprising if the Local 
Advisory Committees, to be appointed by the Southern 
Board, should be disposed to limit the Negro schools in 
their curriculum of study, their discipline, their spirit, 
and the instructions of the class room to the preparation 
of the Negroes for the humble duties of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

On the other hand, we mistake the temper of the 
Northern Baptists, who have founded and developed 
these schools on so liberal ascale, and who have sought so 
earnestly to make them Christian schools,worthy of com- 
parison, in all essential respects,with kindred institutions 
in the North, if they will willingly consent to any trun- 
cating or dwarfing process in their organization, or any 
instruction or administration which fails to recognize in 
ite fullest significance the manhood and the womanhood 
of the Negro pupils, Their own self-respect and regard 
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for consistency will prevent this: And, besides, so long 
as the great Negro schools, maintained in the South by 
Methodists, Congregationalists and other Northern Chris- 
tians, are conducted on a liberal scale and fully respect 
the rights and privileges of their pupils as men and 
women, as citizens of the Republic, as fellow Christians, 
it will not be possible for the Baptist schools to take any 
other position without wholly losing their prestige, popu- 
larity and patronage. Besides this,one of the Baptist 
schools, Leland University, at New Orleans, is now an 
independent institution ; and, as we understand, a con- 
siderable number of the Negro schools fostered by the 
Home Mission Society are entirely under control of Ne- 
gro Boards of Trustees and are taught by Negro teach- 
ers; and it is not proposed, probably, that there shall be 
white Southern local advisory committees appointed for 
these schools. These schools, therefore, would of course 
be swift to discover and to resent any effort to intro- 
duce a Southern animus into the other schools of the 
Society. 

On the whole, we are inclined to believe that the 
Southern Baptists, especially the younger generation, 
will recognize a great opportunity, afforded to them by 
their Northern brethren, in helping to make the Negro 
schools all that is implied in their ies of 
learning, colleges of Christian culture, universities of 
liberal scholarship, professional schools of high order, 
gymnasia for the training of manhood and womanhood, 
and the preparation of a rising generation for the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of American citizenship—and 
will not attempt to effect any change in their conduct or 
spirit. 
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Editorial Ustes. 


THE recent death of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes makes 
very appropriate the two articles which we print about 
him this week, one by the Rev. Edward A. Rand, who 
describes his burial place, and the other by Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., his paster and neighbor, who has many inter- 
esting incidents to give; Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler gives an 
admirable article on “‘ Christ’s Touch of Ear and Tongue”’; 
President Warfield, of Lafayette College, writes of the 
songs of birds; Arthur Reed Kimball shows the part 
which college graduates play in the Senate; Prof. G. 
Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, gives a very entertaining 
account of two Sundays in Greenland ; Maurice Paul de- 
scribes the politics and labor parties of Great Britain ; 
George F. Weeks writes an interesting aecount of the 
Southern California Indians, and Elizabeth Comins shows 
what is being done at Niagara Falls in the way of extract- 
ing power from that great waterfall. In the Fine Arts de- 
partment S. G. W. Benjamin gives some reminiscences of 
the National Academy of Design, which was recently sold. 
Mr. E. I. Stevenson contributes late musical notes; a 
full account is given of the meeting of the American, 
Board in Madison, Wis., and much other valuable matter 
is found in our Religious department. Our readers should 
not omit to turn to our Farm and Garden columns, 
which we are striving to improve week by week, and read 
the article by the Hon. C. C. James on farming in On- 
tario; George Ethelbert Walsh gives some hints to bee- 
keepers, and Mr. W. W. Bailey writes of the last flower. 
There are stories by Pauline Phelps and Jean Halifax, 
and poems by W. J. Lynton, P. McArthur, Agnes L. Car- 
ter, W. Francis Williams and William S. Lord. 








THE Democrats and Republicans are at last happily 
united in the municipal campaign against Tammany. 
This achievement of the Committee of Seventy is no ordi- 
nary achievement. To bring together several bodies of 
Democrats with those whom they have ever regarded as 
their political enemies, get them to agree to a platform 
which divorces the city campaign from the State and from 
partisanship, and secure their approval of a ticket made 
up of men from both political parties, was a task that 
many thought no committee was equal to. Itis the first 
time that such a combination has been formed in this 
city, and the success is a happy augury of triumph in the 
coming election. Last week the State Democracy hesi- 
tated and so did the German-American Reform Union. It 
seemed probable that the former would nominate a ticket 
of its own and that there would at least be division in the 
latter. But all this has been averted by the wisdom of the 
Committee of Seventy and by their determination to suc- 
ceed in the work laid out for them, and there seemsa 
heartiness in the unanimity with which the organizations 
approve the ticket and platform, whico indicates that the 
union is a real one. Tammany has nominated a ticket 
which in its personnel is good. In its platform it calls at- 
tention to the admirable way in which it has governed the 
city; but everybody knows what Tammany is and that 
those who are elected to office by it will have 
no power of their own, but will be creatures of that organi- 
zation. In the Presidential election the Republicans cast 
nearly 100,000 votes. This vote will doubtless be largely 
increased in the coming election and, together with the 
vote which the Democratic organizations will cast for the 
citizen’s ticket, ought to be enough to overcome all that 
Tammany can muster, by a handsome majority. There 
are only two tickets in the field, the Tammany and the 
Anti-Tammany, and ‘the issue is a fair and square one. It is 
acheering indication of the probable success of the citizen’s 
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ticket that there was an enormous increase in the number 
who registered on the first day of registration, over that of 
eithér 1892 or 1898. It is not to be supposed that this in- 
creased registration isa fraudulent one. We have bi-partisan 
boards, and it would be difficult to commit extensive 
ffauds.. The increase is probably largely due to: the 
fact that many men who have not hitherto taken interest 
in either State or city elections are now coming to the 
front to take partin the revolution which is to sweep 
Tammany out of power. Those who were opposed to that 
organization now have more encouragement to work 
against it than ever before. 








‘SENATOR HILL, in opening his campaign last week, dep- 
recated the disposition of his political opponents to 
“thresh old-straw.” He thinks the theft of the Senate is 
an old issue, a thing of the past, and that to insist on dis- 
cussing it now is ‘“‘to thresh old straw.” The “ straw” 
was threshed last fall, and well threshed. There is.no 
denying that, and Maynard was rejected with the chaff. 
The issue was met and settled in a most satisfactory. man- 
ner,and there would be no excuse for trying torevive it now 
were it not that the cap sheaf of the cld harvest is offered 
té people of the State. Hill was Governor when the theft of 
the Senate was planned and executed, and he was the chief 
conspirator. This is not a political charge, but it has all 
the force of judicial decision. Mr. Justice Cullen, of the 
Supreme Court, in an opinion delivered in 1892, said : 

“The returns were not before the Board of State Canvassers, not 

because of any defect in the transmission, nor of a disobedience 
of an order of the court (by Emans), but because, by the action 
of the Secretary of State, the Governor and the counsel of the 
Controller, the returns were taken from the several public offices, 
where they had been properly received, and were given to Mr. 
Emans.” 
That Governor was David B. Hill. He has never denied his 
part in the crime against the State, but has gloried in it, 
and declared that it was justifiable. The nomination of 
Maynard iast year, which Hill desired, was a challenge to 
the State to disapprove the crime. The nomination of Hill 
himself is a renewal of that challenge, as much so as the 
reaomination of Maynard would have been. It is the party 
which forced him to be a candidate that is responsible for 
the threshing of old straw that is so distasteful to the 
Senator. It is he and his friends who have revived the old 
issue, and refused to abide by the decision given last year 
when Maynard was so thoroughly threshed by the popular 
flail. In the nomination of Hill the people have the same 
old straw to thresh ; and they will thresh it, and thresh it 
so effectually that the Democratic Party will never offer it 
again. 


HERE is what 2 girl gets for not marrying in the faith. 
A Baptist minister writes to the Louisville Western Re- 
corder that the daughter of a “‘ wealthy and influential 
member’’ has married a Methodist preacher and joined the 
Methodist Church. What shall be done with her? Shall 
her name be quietly dropped without church action, orshall 
her name be retained as she desires to have it retained ? or 
shall she be excluded in regular church meeting on the 
ground of ‘ walking disorderly’? ? The pastor thinks that 
is the proper way and asksinformation. Our contempo- 
rary, of which T. T. Eaton, D.D., is the editor, replies that 
by marrying a Methodist minister and joining the Metho- 
dist Church this young Baptist -woman “ has turned her 
back upon New Testament doctrine and church order and 
given her adherence to an unscriptural order and to the 
maintenance of doctrines contrary to scriptural teaching.’’ 
Of course, then, she cannot be retained unless her mem- 
bership with the Methodist Church ceases, for certainly 
‘nobody can bea Baptist and a Methodist at the same 
time.” There must be church action, and the Church must 
withdraw fellowship, and the reason must be given, altho 
she should be admonished first, for “if it was ever right 
for her to be a Baptist it is forever wrong for her to be any- 
thing else,” and her *‘ marrying a Methodist preacher in no 
way changed her obligation to believe and practice what 
the New Testament teaches.”’ So the decision is that the 
church must vote to exclude her for walking disorderly. 
Such teaching as this is sectarianism of the most High 
Church sort. It is not Christian ; it is wicked. It makes 
that which was intended to be a symbol of union a club of 
division. We have no argument with it any more than 
Christ had argument with the Pharisees. It is to be de- 
nounced; and if a man cannot see it wrony it is of no useto 
discuss it with him. 


----I[t has been an extremely unsatisfactory week of ru- 
mors reported and contradicted about the movements of 
Japanese forces and the negotiations of the Chinese au- 
thorities for peace. During the week we find that the Jap- 
anese Army has got where it was reported it was a 
fortnight ago—across the Yalu river, and in Chinese terri- 
tory, and that it is not likely to reach Moukden for two or 
three weeks tocome. The positive reports that.China was 
seeking the intervention of foreign powers are as positive- 
ly denied, and we now have to await the developments of 
Japanese strategy and the effects of Chinese rebellions, for 
Japan is united, while China is divided and finds it impossi- 
bie to get her forces together. Nevertheless,we suppose that 
there is a very large army about Peking, which would 
offer considerable resistance to a Japanese advance. 


-. «s+. Why was it necessary, as a sort of Home Rule meas- 


- ure, for the Pope to senda delegate to this country? We 


wilt let The Catholic Unton and Times answer in very 
plain language: 


“It is not difficult to see why some-of the bishops and arch- 
bishops did not want an Apostolic Delegate here. Men usually 
ate not desirous -to be shoru of power. They cling to it with the 
despairing clutch of adrowning man. . . . ; : 

“It were a blessed thing for their flocks and the peace of souls, 
if some of these conspirators against Mgr. Satolli and the clearly 
defined policy of the Holy Father had sunk long since into. un- 
mitered graves. But by a mysterious Providence they are per- 
mitted to live on behind the same old mask—and be conspira- 
tors still. It is a remarkable fact that the pr ates who gave 
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warmest welcome to Mgr. Satolli_ were those who have always — 


been fathers to their priests, and who have never given the least 
trouble tothe Propaganda. Were all our prelates similarly just 
and charitable, there would have been.small need of an Apostolic 
Delegate here. But the repeated cries of persecuted priests to 
Rome for justice from the action of Czar-like bishops; the 
length of time required to formulate their cases; the absence of 
important witnesses in a distant country ; the long journey over 
sea and land with necessarily great expenses ; and at last the 
deci-ion of the Propaganda practically nullified by the gerry- 
mandering of the defeated bishops—all these considerations de- 
termined the Pope to give home rule to the-Church in the United 
States, and to send a prelate here after his own heart—one who 
loves justice and hates iniquity.” 


....One by one the nations come to manhood suffrage 
and the first election under this rule in Belgium was held 
on Sunday last, showing a considerable Catholic gain, the 
parties being divided between Catholics, Liberals and 
Socialists. They have there, under the new law, a very 
curious rule of plural voting which would not be endured 
in this country, under which the common poor man has 
one vote, persons with a certain income have two votes, 
and others, professional men, three votes. There are ten 
thousand priests who have three votes each, and this ac- 
counts, in good part at least, for the considerable Catho- 
lic gain. While England is advancing to the principle of 
One man, one vote, Belgium has just reached the stage of 
plural voting, which is itself a great advance for that 
country. The Belgium law has the extraordinary provi- 
sion of compulsory suffrage, which is an advance of any- 
thing anywhere else, and we shall be very much iuterested 
to see how it works. We only hear as yet of unwilling vo- 
ters being dragged to the booths, aud compelled to do they 
do not understand what. 


...-Some Japanese students in London happened to meet 
the President of Toynbee Hall not long ago, and they put 
to him two or three questions which they wished answered 
and which will indicate the serious side of the Japanese 
mind. One was: Could he give them some account of the 
principal reasons which underlie poverty and crime, and 
what promises most to help the East End of London; an- 
other: Could he explain to them the working of the Holy 
Ghost ; and another: Could he give them a slight sketch 
of the development of his own mind and how he had ar- 
rived at his position of a broad churchman. Those were 
certainly enough to occupy a leisure half-hour before 
breakfast. 


.... We quoted lately what a Texas Baptist paper had to 
say about lynching. Now for an illustration of the oppo- 
site sort from The Southern Churchman, of Richmond: 

“The papers are, and have been for several years, discussing 
lynching, especially in the South. A rough kind of justice, as 
everybody knows; but for one crime there does not at present 
seem to be other and proper remedy, tho we wish there were. 
Bul lynching for other crimes is so fearful an outrage,” etc. 


So long as lynching is approved by Christian people of one 
class, we may be sure it will be practiced by others of an- 
other class. One who writes in this way believes in lynch- 
ing, which is equivalent to saying that he is a barbarian. 


....The robbery of a railway train is in nine cases out of 
ten an offense against international commerce, and can 
therefore be dealt with by Congress. We arenot sure that 
the enactment of a law by Congress punishing the robbery 
of trains on interstate railroads would decrease the crime, 
and yet anything which would facilitate severe punish- 
ment should be done. The extraordinary robbery of a 
train by masked men within a few miles of Washington 
is enough to startle Congressmen, and a United Senator 
from Louisiana who was on the train. 


...-The discussion of Christian union by the Christian 
Convention at Haverhill, of which we give an account on 
another page, is one that may have important results. 
Alliance is good, confederation is better, and consolidation 
is better still as between divided denominations. We hope 
something will come out of the conclusions of this conven- 
tion, representing nearly 120,000 members, which will open 
the way for close union with other denominations, like the 
Congregationalists and Free Baptists, which have the same 
general faith and government. 


....The Presbyterian church, of which Colonel Breckin- 
ridge is a member, has treated him with great charity. It 
has accepted his professions of repentance as genuine, but 
has declared that on account of the great scandal to which 
his sin has given occasion, he shall be suspended from the 
sacraments for four months. Certainly some of his lan- 
guage has been contrite enough, speaking of his own sin, 
but the difficulty is to make it consistent with other ex- 
pressions. Still, we suppose it is well for a Christian 
church to err on the side of Christian charity. 


--.-Two of the severest charges Senator Hill brings 
against Mr. Levi P. Morton, are (1st) that he was born in 
‘* Prohibition Vermont,’ (2d) that he lived many years in 
New Hampshire which had until 1867 a constitution so 
proscriptive that only a Protestant could aspire to be 
Governor or member of the Legislature. Thus does the 
Senator appeal to the saloon element, and to the religious 
prejudice, in preference to threshing old straw. What a 
humbug he is. 


:...The Lake Mohonk Indian Conference passed a very 
positive resolution opposing Government aid to sectarian 
schools. It is a fact somewhat amusing that Lake Mohonk 
isa sort of Quaker headquarters, and that the only three 
religious denominations, we believe, which yet receive 
Government money are the Quakers, the Unitarians and 
the Catholics. 


-..-In answer to.a correspondent who asks our. opinion 
on his proposition to put an export duty on cotton, we 
have simply to say.that the Constitution forbids it. There 
is no usein discussing a measure which the Supreme Court 
has declared unconstitutional. 


--+«President Low, of Columbia College, finds time to 
teach a Bible-class in St. George’s every Sunday afternoon. 
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THE American Board opened its 85th annual meeting 
in the beautiful capital of Wisconsin, on Wednesday 
afternoon, October 10th, at three o’clock. This was one day 
later in the week than usual, in order to enable those from 
the East to leave their homes on Monday and be present 
at the opening exercises, For the first time in several 
years there was not a breath of dissension. Not all, indeed, 
approved the course taken at Worcester, but:all combined 
to lay aside personal feeling in the great desire to further 
the grand work of the Board. 

Tt had not been expected that the attendance would be 
very large, as a number of things combined to prevent 
many from coming. The financial stress of the past year 
made such a long journey a serious matter for some, while 
the opening of fall business:made it increasingly difficult 
for business men to leave their homes and their offices and 
be gone for so long a time. Another unfortunate thing 
was the meeting of the Congregational Association at 
Beloit during the preceding week. Many of the Wisconsin 
ministers,who would have been glad to be present, could 
not be absent from their homes and churches twosuccessive 
weeks, hence the attendance from the immediate vicinity 
was not such as had been hoped. Still, as the trains 
brought in their quota from east and west, north and 
south, there were many familiar faces, and there was one 
general feeling of rejoicing at gathering under such 
auspices. There was some feeling of soberness, for all 
knew of the heavy debt. It did not, however, discourage, 
and there was confidence that ways and means would be 
found to relieve the situation and assure the advance of 
the work. 

As the Board convened in the Congregational church, 
Dr. Storrs occupied the chair as presiding officer. With 
him were Drs. Judson Smith, J. L. Barton, C. H. Daniels 
and E. E. Strong, and district secretaries Creegan and 
Hitchcock, of New York and Chicago, also the recording 
secretaries, Drs. Stimson and Packard, and Treasurer 
Ward. Every one missed the familiar faces of Dr. Alden, 
Dr. A. C. Thomson and Secretary Clark. Dr. Clark, it 
had been hoped would be present, but his physician 
announced that his health would not permit of the long 
journey. 

After the opening devotional exercises Pres. Charles 
Kendall Adams, of the State University, read a very grace- 
ful address of welcome, which was responded to in his 

_ usual felicitous manner by President Storrs. The greater 
part of the afternoon was occupied with the report of the 
Home Department and the annual survey and treasurer’s 
report. These have already appeared in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and it is sufficient to say that the report of the Home 
Department was spoken of very warmly as a model of sim- 
plicity, straightforwardness and completeness. There was 
no possibility of misunderstanding. The situation was 
stated fairly and fully, and yet there was throughout the 
whole not a single tone of discouragement ; soberness, but 
not sadness. 

In the evening the Board listened to the annual sermon 
by T. Eaton Clapp, D.D., of Manchester, N. H., from the 
text Acts 2:18. The thought of the sermon was expressed 
in the clause, “‘ Unto the Gentiles also,’”’ and in thoughtful, 
earnest words the preacher dwelt upon the duty of the 
Church to stand on the very frontiers of to-day’s Gentiles, 
in line with the whole brotherhood of Christ’s Church, 
ready to go forward to the work before it, ‘‘for God hath 
granted unto the Gentiles also repentance unto life.” 

At the close of the service there was a very pleasant re- 
ception given to the Board and the visitors by Governor 
Peck, assisted by Judge Cassidy, of the Supreme Court, 
and Mayor Corscot, if the Assembly Hall of the capitol. 
There was an hour of very pleasant intercourse and meet- 
ing of friends, with cordial chat and conference. 

On Thursday morning the Board assembled in the church 
and listened to a series of addresses of marked interest and 
power. Secretury Creegan outlined what might be the 
work of the Board for the future, and the aim which it 
should set before itself, placing that aim very high. -Sec- 
retary Hitchcock followed with a world-wide survey of 
what has been already achieved. He took up the mission- 
ary enterprise in four phases: Bible transJation and distri- 
bution, missionary organization, the occupation of foreign 
lands, and the evangelization of pagan peoples. In regard 
to Bible distribution he showed that now for the first time 
the Bible is in a fair way to be given to all nations. Dur- 
ing the past century 160,000,000 copies and portions have 
been issued in 320 languages, reaching nine-tenths of the 
race, The-number of Bible societies has grown from one 
in 1804 to eighty now. The missionary organization has 
been so perfected that from the starting of an English 
Baptist Society in 1792, there are now nearly 300 similar 
societies, and the income has grown from $415 to $14,000,- 
000. Referring to the occupation of foreign lands. he 
showed how wide the controlling influence of the Christian 
nations has already extended. Four-fifths of Turkey is 
under European protection, while England’s Queen is Em- 
press of India. Nearly half the Moslem population of the 
world is under Christian rulers. In great reforms Chris- 
tian nations have led and are leading all over the world, 
while everywhere the fact that a nation is known to be 
Christian gives it increased power and strength. Theprog- 
ress of the direct occupation of foreign lands was set. forth 
very forcibly. : 

Following Secretary Hitcheoek’s paper,-Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son presented a resolution: Referring to- the pressure of 
the past’year, he said that the incubus ‘of dissension had 

* been replaced by the incubus of debt. The responsibility 
of this lies not on the officers of the Board but on the 
churches, and they should be made to feel that responsi-. 
bility. Referring to the statement in the Home, Depart- 





ment report, that nearly $80,000 remains of the Otis legacy, 

hesaid that many felt that the presence of this fund oper-. 
_ ated as a drag upon donations. Not a few felt that so long 
‘as there were unused means they were not necessarily 
obliged to sacrifice themselves. Accordingly he offered a 
resolution for the application of this amount to the extin- 
guishing of tae debt, not merely that the debt might be 
lessened, but that the: Church might realize more than 
ever before that the total expense of the work was laid ab- 
solutely upon their shoulders. This was supported bya 
few and then referred to a special committee, consisting of 
Rowland Hazard, W. P. Ellison, Dr. S. C. Bartlett, Presi- 
dent James B. Angell, Charles H. Case, the Rev. Henry 
Fairbanks, Dr. J. G. Johnson, Chester Holcomb and W. E. 

Hale, Esq. The same committee was authorized also to 
consider the whole question of the financial condition of 
the Board and make any recommendations that they saw 
fit with regard to the increase of its fund. 

Following upon this action Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., 
missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Beirft, Syria, 
gave an intensely interesting address. Briefly, and yet the 
briefest was longer than many would have thought, he 
surveyed the work commenced by the American Beard in 
that land. He referred to the time, thirty-nine years ago, 
when he first left for Syriaas a missionary of the Board, 
and to the men who were then its leaders, Secretaries An- 
derson and Treat, Messrs. Stoddard, Hubbard, Tappen and 
others, We have not space for the whole, but give briefly 

special points that he made. 

To the American Board belongs the honor of founding 
the first Evangelical mission of modern times in Western 
Asia, Other Christian nations vastly more wealthy were 
nearer to that land, but it was reserved for two young men 
from New England to commence the work. Following upon 
this came the organization of the first Reformed Evan- 
gelical church in Syria since the days of the Apostles. For 
centuries Christians were in theeyes of Mohammedans the 
teachers of a sham religion which could be only overcome 
in its vile influence by a new Church exemplifying holy 
doctrines in a holy life. That Church has now grown to 
more than a hundred and fifty churches, nota few of whose 
members have borne witness by their death to their faith 
in Christianity—Armenians, Nestorians, Jacobites, Maro- 
nites and Copts. 

The American Board missionaries set up the first print- 
ing press in the Turkish Empire, transferred in 1834 from 
Malta to Beirfit. There had been a rude hand-press in the 
chapel of a Greek monastery, but its sole office was to print 
books for the priests, thus enlightening the peuple. 
Already it has given to Western and Southern Asia and 
Northern Africa 500,000,000 pages in the Arabic language, 
andis printing 500,000 annually. Its publications are 
scattered over one hundred and twenty degrees of longi- 
tude, from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea, and the 500 
works on its catalog all bear the printed permit of the 
Imperial Ottoman Government. American Board mission- 
aries founded in 1835, under the care of Mrs. Sarah Hunt- 
ington Smith, the first day school for girls in the Turkish 
Empire, and only last April a memorial column was un- 
veiled in Beiraitt commemorating that spot. This was fol- 
lowed by a girls’ boarding school, and a new impulse to 
female education extended over the whole country. Mo- 
hammedan young men showed a preference for girls who 
could read, and the schools were crowded, until public 
sentiment had so changed that all the various sects had 
girls’ schools of their own. But the boys were not neg- 
lected, and in 1837 the first boarding school for them in 
the Empire was opened by Dr. William M. Thomson. The 
next special feature was the founding, in 1863, of the two 
great colleges at Beirftt and Constantinople, whose gradu- 
ates are to be found in Southeastern Europe, Western 
Asia, North Africa, and even in Australia, South America 
and the United States. Dr. Jessup paid a glowing tribute 
to the great, scholarly work of those early missionaries— 
Drs. Eli Smith and-Cornelius Van Dyck—who gave to the 
world the first correct, classival translation of the Bible 
into the Arabic language, of which probably not less than 
half amillion have been sent out in thirty-two ditferent 
editions all over the Arabic-speaking world. The first ed- 
ucated, scientific physicians were also American missiona- 
ries. Dr. Dodge in Jerusalem, Drs. Van Dyck, De Forest, 
and Post in Syria, Azariah Smith, Pratt, West in Asia 
Minor, will long be remembered 

Dr. Jessup then toldina very vivid way of the experience 
of Dr. Mary P. Eddy, the first woman to receive a diploma 
from the Imperial Academy of Medicine in Constantino- 
ple, early this year opening the way for a new era of 
woman’s medical services throughout the Empire. An in- 
tensely practical side of mission work was illustrated by 
the fact that missionaries first introduced into Syria steam 
printing presses, petroleum oil, sewing machines, photog- 
raphy, brass clocks, windmills, as well as American agri- 
cultural implements, and even the electrical telegraph. 
So two missronaries were pioneers in modern archeological 
explorations in Palestine, and their contributions to bibli- 
cal study have been among the most valuable. 

The last point mentioned was the grand service rendered 
in pestilence, famine and war by these missionaries, men 
and women, who, while maintaining the strictest neutral- 
ity, taught lessons of kindness and love to sick and 

_ wounded, and to all faiths and races alike. In 186) the 
missionaries in Beirit distributed not less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in food and one hundred thousand 

. garments to the refugees in Sebanai and Damascus, So 


they have always been on the side of peace, with no politi- 


cal aims, no personal interests to promote believing that 

the powers that be are to be obeyed as they are ordained of 
_ God. Dr. Jessup closed with an earnest appeal not to 
_ Withdraw in the slighest degree from the work that has 
. been so grandly commenced. 


Following Dr, Jessup’s address, Secretary Judson Smith - 
read an interesting and valuable paper on ** The Intellect-’ 


- ual Preparation of the Missionary,” setting forth very 
¥ forcibly the need of the best training. President Angell, 
of the. University of Michigan, emphasized Dr. Smith’s 





sary business. 
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words, illustrating the need by supposing the advent of a 
small company of Touist priests from China in some out- 
lying section of New York or Chicago, from whence they 
should try to convert America to their faith. Very forci- 
bly he showed the absolute necessity pon the best mental 
equipment in every form. 

Along the same line as these was a cutee address by 
Dr. Washington Gladden. He commenced with emphasiz- 
ing the need of mental equipment, especially in the knowl- 
edge of languages, that there might be the fullest and 
best expression of thought; the knowledge also of re- 
ligions, showing the underlying unity of them all; the rec- 
ognition of the need of Divine help ; that.sympathy which 
realizes that all can say, “Our Father’’; that all people are 
God’s dear children ; that the cry of the world is ‘‘ Show us 
the Father.” In order to do that they must be made to see 
fully the Father’s love. So Christ came to save the world, 
and all the world belongs to him. 

One new thought in regard to the meetings of the Board 
became manifest during this morning session. In planning 
for the exercises, there was an earnest effort to lessen the 
machinery as much as possible, and have as few committees 
and as brief reports as would be consistent with the neces- 
The desire was to have as many addresses 
by missionaries and pastors as could besecured. Thus in- 
stead of a special committee foreach field or smaller group 
of fields, two committees were appointed on the whole, 
one taking up those included in Secretary Clark’s depart- 
ment, the other the fields reported by Secretary Smith. A 
committee on the Home Department report was appointed, 
with Dr. James Brand, of Oberlin, as chairman. Secretary 
Clark’s fields were given to a committee with Dr. S. C. 
Bartlett as chairman, and Dr. Smith’s to a committee 
with Dr. Smith Baker aschairman. The chairman of the 
committee for the selection of place of meeting was Dr. H. 
A. Stimson ; and the committee for the selection of officers 
and corporate members included Drs. S. H. Virgin, Wash- 
ington Gladden, and E, B. Webb, and Prof. William Porter 

The afternoon session was devoted entirely tu addresses. 
Dr. De Forest, of Japan; the Rev. John Howland, of 
Mexico ; the Rev. Dwight H. Clapp, of China; the Rev. R. 
A. Hume, of India, and Dr. E. M. Pease, of Micronesia,gave 
addresses. Dr. De Forest traced very vigorously the causes 
that had led to the anti-foreign feeling in China, which he 
said was largely due directly to outrages by foreigners. 
Very vividly he portrayed a single instance where an over- 
bearing Englishman had thought that he could ride 
through a body of Samurajyus he had been wont to ride 
This was bui an illustration 
of many things that happened, yet the Government used 
all its power to protect the very foreigners whose insults 
Until recent years there could not be 
said to be any national consciousness in Japan. 
simply an aggregation of provinces. 
ness arose there arose a demand fur justice, and with it a 
new patriotism and hatred to the foreiguer. 
diminished to a considerable degree under the adoption of 
Great Britain of a treaty giving Japan her own place 
among the nations of the West. 
similar feeling should prevail among the churches, and 
that they should unite with the nation in a protest against 
foreign dictation. This was intensified by the feeling that 
they were looked upon as beathen; and Dr. De Forest closed 
with an earnest appeal that that word, which is not to 
be found in the revised version of the New Testament, 
be expunged from all references to such an empire as 
Japan, 

The Rev. John Howland, of Guadalajara, gave an earnest 
appeal for that nation, not unchristian, but Christless. 
all the millions there not half had ever even heard of 
It seemed at times as if the very preachers of re- 
ligion were in league with evil. 
every hand. 
lock was enormous. 


As that conscious- 


This had 


It was natural that a 


Vice was rampant on 
The proportion of chiidrén born out of wed- 
Intemperance ruled the people. 
speak of the government asa republic was a misnomer; 
scarcely half of the people could read. An illustration of 
the weakness of the constitution was given in the fact that 
while that guarantees perfect religious liberty, there is no 
country where evangelical Christians are so bitterly perse- 
cuted, Then came a warm appeal to the Board not to have 
such a word as retrenchment, for it meant losing vantage 
ground and dooming the people to a long time of ignor- 
rance and degradation. 

Following on Dr. Howland’s address, Dr. Michael Burn- 
ham, of St. Louis, spoke very earnestly upon the problem 
before the Board. He deprecated any thought of retrench- 
ment, and urged that the thing to be done was to iucrease 
the interest of the churches by increasing information. 
He believed that if the members of the churches should 
understand the financial situation exactly as it is and the 
needs of the Board, there would be no question of with- 
The Rev. Dwight H. Clapp, 
of China, dwelt upon the nature of the work there 
in his Province of Shansi. 
prejudice and vice of ages must be overcome, and they are 
overcoming them. The outlook for China is fuil of hope. 
The Rev. R. A. Hume, of Bombay, very briefly aud 
very vividly portrayed the processes of the method used 
for reaching the people in India. 
simple arguments used, the use made vf the natural in- 
terest in religion even of the ignorant to bring them all 
even as small children to Christ. 
Dr. E. M. Pease gave incidents illustrating the savage 
ferocity of the Marshall Islands previous to the establish- 
ment of our mission there thirty-seven years ago.. 
islands seventeen years ago. 


It is necessarily slow. 
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various difficulties arose, and sometimes even the existence 
of the mission. was in peril; but all things were eventually. 
overruled for the furtherance of the Gospel. : On leaving 
these islands near the end of last year the work was.in @ 
very prosperous condition, and recent intelligence has come 
to hand indicating continued. and even accelerated prog- 
ress. We have now occupied nearly al! of the islands of the 
Marshall group and have twenty-three teachers at work, 
twelve of whom are ordained, with a church membership of 
about twelve hundred. 

The evening exercises were intensely interesting. Dur- 
ing the day the church was fairly well filled, but the crowds 
that gathered in the evening could not be accommodated 
in the Congregational church, and there was an overflow 
meeting in the Presbyterian church near by. In each the 
addresses were essentially the same. Dr. E. B. Webb read 
@ paper prepared by Secretary Clark, giving a retrospect 
of the thirty-nine years of his service to the Board. 
This has already been summarized in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. 

The paper was followed by an address by the venerable 
Cyrus Hamlin, the founder of Robert College. Few had 
expected to see him there, and yet as he stood before the 
vast audience and spoke quiet, clear-cut words, heard even 
in the remotest portions of the building, one could scarce- 
ly think or realize that the fourscore years had passed and 
he was already near the eighty-fourth year. Very beauti- 
ful was the tribute he paid to the secretary, who had been 
so warm and: personal a friend during the years of labor 
and trial, and very glowing was the faith tbat pictured 
the advance and the final outcome of victory that was 
assured, first by the results already achieved, the pledge of 
what should bein the years to come; second, the character 
and power of the native agency already established and its 
constantly increasing power. He also dwelt very vividly 
upon the dangers of vice and intemperance, and showed 
the injurious influences of Christian governments. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Hamlin, Mr. Moody made one of his character- 
istic addresses on ‘‘ The Power and Work of the Holy 
Spirit,” emphasizing the personality of the Spirit and his 
great work. 

Friday morning was given to addresses on the field, ac- 
companying the reports from the committees. Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin moved an amendment to the by-laws, making the 
members of the Prudential Committee, aside from the 
office of president, to consist of twelve instead. of thirteen. 
This was done in order to facilitate the division which had 
been ordered of their number into three classes of four 
members each,to be elected annually. Dr.S. C. Bartlett 
presented a report on the fields mentioned in Dr. Clark’s 
survey. It was very brief, emphasizing but three points: 
first, that an effort be made, if practicable, to put the mis- 
sion at Ceylon on toan entirely self-suppurting basis ; 
second, that Mr. Moody be especially urged to accept the 
invitation unanimously extended. to him by the missiona- 
ries in Japan to visit that country ; third, that additional 
missionaries be sent to Spain. 

Dr. Bartlett was followed by Dr. Davis, of Japan, in an 

address of intense interest. No one who listened to him 
could fail to realize the intensity of the crisis through 
which the churches have been passing there. He dwelt 
upon the need of deep study of the people in order to un- 
derstand them ; and how intense sympathy for them was 
needed that they might feel that love, and so may know 
of the love of God. He paid a tribute to the universal 
courtesy of the people, ant showed how essential that was 
and yet how weak if there was nothing beyond. He dwelt 
upon the great enthusiasm of early years, when the church- 
es increased at the rate of 40 or 50 per cent. a year, and 
they looked forward to the time, not many years distant, 
when all Japan should be Christian. Then came a pall 
which hung over the Empire; and this increase dropped to 
25, 10, and even 5. per cent., and they felt as if they were 
barely holding their own. The reasons for this he por- 
trayed something as Dr. De Forest had the day before, 
dwelling on other phases. It was not that the Japanese 
loved the foreigner less so much as that they loved Japan 
more; they felt that they had yielded too much. Then 
came rationalism from the Unitarianism of this country 
and from Germany, and the young men commenced to 
question They said they thought they were being bap- 
tized into Christianity, instead of which they were only 
being baptized into sects. Very feelingly he portrayed the 
fact of all this as one who knew, and referred especially to 
one who until recently was in this country, and has now 
gone back and has openly charged the missionaries with 
idolatry because they worship a personal God! The crisis, 
however, he felt was passed: they have turned the sum- 
mit and are going down upon the other side. Spiritual 
lives are guining hold, and those leaders in wrong thought 
have been many of them relegated to the background, 
and men of pure lives are taking the place. So there is 
encouragement. There are dangers still, but the prospect 
of ultimate victory is bright. 

The Rev. Mr. Bissell, of Mexico, gave a brief and inter- 
esting sketch of the work among those simple people, tell- 
ing how, even in their poverty, they are hospitable, and are 
won by kindness; how they are ignorant and yet seeking 


He dwelt upon the for knowledge. Still over all rests the heavy pressure of 


the Roman Catholic Church, until it seemed sometimes to 
them asif they were not at the foot of the mount, but 
under it, so mighty isthe weight. 

Dr. Smith Baker then presented a report on Dr. Smith’s 
apnual survey. Special reference was made to the work 


He of Dr. and Mrs. Bingham in giving the Bible to the Pacific 
He islands. Sympathy was expressed for the missionaries in 
found on arrival mission work being carried on in four China, and they were urged to accept of the protection of 
islands, with about two or three hundred church members. 
It soon became apparent that a definite training school was 
To effect this the missionary headquarters were 
transferred to Kusaie three hundred miles further west, 
with scholars selected from the islands already occupied. 
A few years later a German protectorate was established 
over the Marshall group and a commissioner with almost key at the Board, Assistant Secretary Barton addressed 
absolute power sent down, Fromtnis German eccupation the Board on the need of Turkey missions, All were glad 


the treaty opportunities until the dangers should be passed. 
Special mention was made of the North China College, 
where, as they said, $5,000 is more valuable than $100,000 
inthis conntry. On every hand it was urged that there be 
no reduction but advance. 

In the absence of any one of the missionaries from Tur- 
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o bear from him and see for themselves upon whom the 


mantle of the venerated Dr. Clark was to fall. On every 
hand were heard words of cordial, kindly praise. Very 
rapidly but very vividly he sketched the situation in Tur- 
key. There must come a final conflict with Islam, whose 
citadel is Constantinople. This, bowever, can be accom- 
plished best by the building up of the native Church, 
which is the greatest testimony to the power of Christ. 

The Rev. Mr. Hill, of Canada, was then introduced, and 
spoke briefly of the cordial relations existing between the 
Canada Congregational churches and those of the United 
States; especially in the conduct: of missionary work. He 
referred to the mission which they have taken under their 
special care in Western Africa. He told of other mission- 
aries from their country in Japan and Turkey. 

Dr. William M. Barrows, in a few well-chosen words, 
told of the rededication of their church in Rockford, to 
take place the last day of November, the very day on which 
they were to take up their collection for foreign missions ; 
and he said there could be no better way of dedicating a 
house to God and his service than by the grand work of 
giving the Gospel to the world. 

The report of the Committee on the Home Department by 
Dr. Brand was well read. It emphasized the feeling that 
in spite of the financial depression, debt and war, all are 
full of hope, and go fcrward tothe year of conflict as a 
united band, earnest for fulfilling the duties resting upon 
them. There were a few cordial words of praise for the 
Home Seeretary and the district secretaries, followed by 
words of special sympathy for the missionaries on the field. 
While not trenching upon the province of the special com- 
mittee the report expressed the hope that the proposition 
offered by Dr. Stimson might be accepted, and that the 
debt might be overbalanced immediately. There should be 
no backward step, no checking of enthusiasm. 

The time for the report of the Financial Committee bad 
been set for half-past eleven, and addresses by Dr.C. H. 
Richards, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Wells, of Minneapolis, 
were cut short somewhat. The shortened time, however, 
seemed to have the effect to condense, for the words and 
phrases came out like bullets. Dr. Richards dwelt espe- 
cially upon the fact of the great emergency to be met not 
by retrenchment or retreat, but by advance. ‘“‘How was 
thisto bedone?” By increasing the grand army of givers. 
He then gave a summary of several of the States, showing 
thateven in Massachusetts, one-sixth of the churches last 
year made no donation tothe Board. In Connecticut, oue- 
eighth. In Illinois, one-fourth, and soon. In single 
churches there were some that gave one-tenth of a cent per 
member, while in one church that came under his notice, 
the average was one fifty-fifth per member. Every church 
and every member must give, and whoever js not inter- 
ested in foreign mission work is not interested in Christi- 
anity. 

At half-past eleven the Committee on the Financial Con- 
dition presented its report through Mr. Hazard, the Chair- 
man. The report stated that there was no grave cause for 
alarm. The debt is not overwhelming, the outlook for 
business is not hopeless. The constituency of the Board 
must be enlarged. There must be more contributions. The 
féllowing resolutions were appended to the report: 

** Resolved, That the resolution submitted to the committee in 
regard to the sale of the Otis fund be not adopted. 

* Resolved, That a co-operating committee of three residents of 
Chicago and a second co-operating committee of three residents 
of Boston, and a third committee of three residents of New York. 
be appointed, whose duties shall be to increase the contributions 
tothe treasury of the Board, and to.organize and appoint sub- 
committees in their discretion for carrying out the plan of ob- 
taining contributions from every church and from every church 
member. The field of operations of the Chicago co-operating 
committee shall be Michigan and the States and Territories west - 
The field of the Boston co-operating committee shall be the New 
England States except Connecticut. The New York field shall 
be the Middle States and Connecticut and Ohio. These commit- 
tees shall be appointed each year, and the first members shall be 
named by the President of the Board within thirty days after 
the adjournment of the present session. These committees shall 
report annually to the Board.” 

After the presentation of the report there was some dis- 
cussion. Dr. Thurston and Dr. Magoun advocated very ear- 
nestly the devoting of the Otis legacy to the extinguishing 
of the debt, while Dr. Webb, Treasurer Ward and the 
Hon. Chester Holcomb defended the action of the commit- 
tee. The vote was taken, and the resolutions were adopted 
by a large majority. Dr. Stimson also presented a resolu- 
tion that the Prudential Committee be instructed not to 
withdraw from the eld, but to plan for an advance, sure of 
the support of the churches. This was adopted by arising 
vote of the corporate members and indorsed by a rising 
vote of the entire audience. 

Iu the afternoon Mr. Moody gave an address on the Hol y 
Spirit, which was followed by the communion service, led 
by Dr. J. D. Davis, of Japan, and Dr. E. B. Webb. ‘The 
business meeting for the election of officers and corporate 
members was thenheld. For the first time in many years 
there was no difference of opinion; the entire list nominated 
by the committee was unanimously elected. Three of the 
Prudential Committee tendered their resignations, Josep 
L.. Ropes on account of advancing age and ill health, aud 
Dr. J. E. Tuttle, of A nherst College, and A. L. Williston, 
vf Northampton, because their distance from Boston made 
it impracticable foc them to attend the meetings of the 
Committee. Their places were filled by Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, of Boston, anid Charles A. Hopkins, of Brookline. 

Secretary Clark’s resiguatiou also took effect. Seven cor- 


- porate members resigned—J. L. Withrow, D.D., of Chi- 


cago; H.C. Haydn, ¥.D., of Cleveland; T. S. Hawkes, 


' DD.; of Springfield, Mass.: Ebenezer Cutler, D.D., of 


Worcester, Mass.; C. B. Hulbert, D.D., of Adams Mills, 


O.; the Rev. J. W. Backus, vf Plainville, Conn., and L. D 
Sinith, of Boston. : ' ; gg! 


The fall list of corporate mem hers and officers elected is 
as follows : ; 


TO FILL VACANCIES CAUSED BY ‘DEATII. 
N, Boynton, D,D,, Boston, Mass.; the Key, T, H, Lyou, Central 


» 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Falls, R. I.; N. F. Dixon, Westerly, R. 1; Simeon BE. Baldwin, 


New Haven, Conn.; Charles A: Hull, Brooklyn; J. Dann, Jr., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Pres. W. G. Sperty, D.D., Olivet, Mich. 
TO FILL VACANCIES CAUSED BY RESIGNATION. 

The Rev. J. H. Lockwood, Westfield, Mass.; Edw. F. Morris, 
Monson, Mass.; James L. Barton, D.D., Boston, Ma s.; Jobn G. 
Davenport, D.D., Waterbury, Conn,; Pres. John W. Simpson, 
D.D., Marietta, O.; Walter Crafts, Columbus, 0.; Pres. John E. 
Bradley, Jacksonville, Il. 

TWENTY-FIVE NEW MEMBERS. 


Prof. Clarence A. Beckwith, D.D., Bangor, Me.; E. R. Brown, 
Dover, N. H.; Gilbert M. Sykes, Dorset. Vt.; the Rev. Geo. E. 
Lovejoy, Stoneham, Mass.; Charles A. Hopkins, Brookline, Mass.: 
D. 8. Clark, D.D., Salem, Mass.; D. L. Goff, Pawtucket, R. 1; 
the Rev. W. W. McLane, New Haven, Conn.; the Hon. 0. V. 
Coffin, Middletown, Conn.; A. J. Lyman, D.D.. Brooklyn; F.§. 
Fitch, D D., Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Ward, D.D., Newark, N. J.; 
C. H. Richards, D.D., Philadelphia, Penn.; James W. Hubbell, 
D.D., Mansfield, O.; H.T. Lay, Kewanee, Ill.; F. G. Logan, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; ©. A. Gower, Lansing, Mich.; J. M. Whitehead, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; the Rev. George H. Welts, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, St. Paul, Minn.; Col. S. 8S. Cotton, Nor- 
folk, Neb.; Judge A. W. Benson, Ottawa, Kan.; the Rev. M. A. 
Bullock, D.D., lowa City, Ia; the Rev. James B. Gregg, D.D.. 
Colorado Springs, Col.; the Rev-L. H. Hallock, D.D., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

President, Richard 8S. Storrs, D.D. 
Vice President, E. W. Blatchford, Esq. 

Prudential Committee—Three Years. Edwin B. Webb, D.D ; 
Charles C. Burr, Esq.; Albert H. Plumb, D.D.; the Hon. William 
P. Ellison. 

Two Years. G. Henry Whitcomb, Esq.; James G. Vose, D.D.; 
the Hon. J. M. W. Hall; the Hon. Henry D. Hyde. 

One Year. Elijah Horr, D.D.; the Rev. William W. Jordan ; 
the Rev. N. Boynton, D.D.; Charles A. Hopkins. 

Corresponding Secretaries, Judson Smith, D.D.; Charles H. 
Danie)s, D.D.; James L. Barton, D.D. 

Recording Secretary, Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 
Assistant Recording Secretary, Edward N. Packard, D.D. 
Treasurer, Langdon 8, Ward, Esq. : 

Auditors, Samuel Johnson, Esq.; Richard H. Stearns,Esq.; Ed- 
win H. Baker, Esq. 

The Committee on Place and Preacher reported in favor 
of Brooklyn for the place of the next meeting, and Dr. 
Geo. A. Gordon as preacher, with Dr. E. N. Packard, of 
Syracuse, as alternate. 

In the evening Dr. Storrs gave his annual address. It 
was universally regarded as of an exceptionally high order 
even for him. Itis given in fuli on another page. There 
were full and interesting meetings of the Woman’s Board 
and for the children in the morning and afternoon. 

The exercises on Saturday morning were chiefly of the 
nature of a farewell meeting. Among the speakers were 
Mr. S. L. Mershom, representing the Christian Endeavor 
Missionary Extension Course, Mr. H. T. Pitkin, represent- 
ing the Student Volunteer Movement, and an applicant 
for missionary service under the Board. There were also 
several missionaries. Among those about to return to 
their fields, were Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Beard and Mr. Goddard, 
for Fuchau, China, the last two being new recruits; Mr. 
Bissell and Mr. Howland, of Mexico, and Mr. Hume, of 
India. Then Dr. Updike responded to the resolution of 
thanks to the Church and people of Madison for their 
hospitality. 

Dr. Storrs replied, and the Board was adjourned 
to meet in Brooklyn the third Tuesday in October, 1895. 
Dr. Storrs in his address spoke of the meeting as being one 
of old-time spiritual power, hope and cheer, and in this 
he but expressed the feeling of all who were present. 
On every hand there is hope, arising from the sense of 
mutual confidence and support. E. M. B. 

MADIS0N, WIS. 


FRAGMENTS. 


-+++"* The Gospel will turn the world upside down because it is 
already wrong side up.” 


The problem of the meeting was well stated by Dr. Stimson: 
How to do a $700,000 work with a $600,000 income. 


.... [t was the general verdict of the visitors that Madison de- 
serves its reputation as the most beautiful city of the West. 


....Madison kept up the reputation of the Northwest for hos- 
pitality. It seemed as if it were impossible to do too much for 
the guests. 


..--One of the great sources of comfort was the feeling of com- 
plete confidence between corporate members, Prudential Com- 
mittee and officers. 


.... Secretary Judson Smith becomes now senior Secretary. His 
recent trip to Europe has brought back health, and he is eager 


. for many more years of service for the Board. 


...-I¢ was unfortunate that the meeting of the Board followed 
so closely on that of the Congregational State Association. That 
fact prevented a number of ministers from being present. 


....An indication of the esteem of the missionaries for the re- 
tiring senior Secretary was the sending to himof a telegram 


from those at the meeting, assuring him of their love for him 
and his wife. 


-..-Dr. Gladden’s “revised version,” “with all. thy getting 
get gumption,” was well supplemented by Dr, Storrs’s story of the 
old Jady who manifested her aversion to change by talking about 
the “ réversed vision.” 


-..It was a graceful and well-deserved tribute to the faithful 
and able work of the editorial secretary that a change was made 
in the bylaws by which he is to be hereafter elected by the Board 
instead of by the Prudential Com unittee. 


.... It was the universal feeling of those who heard the young 
men who are just starting out that never before have there been 
any of a higher order of spiritual power. Dr. Webb, in speaking 
of them, said, * They keep up the succession at its best.” 


-...[n accepting the Presidency Dr. Storrs made humorous al- 
lusion to the contests of the past, which yet had left no sting, 
even tho there had been sharp things said. He told the story of 
the man who, describing a fracas, said ;“* They had had a bit of a 
scrap, but it hadu’t amounted to much; a few paving stones, an 
occasional brickbat—that was all; itdidn'tamount to quything,” 


October 18, 1894: 
....Dr. Updyke, pastor of the church where the Board met, 


made a suggestion worth consideration. When the Board meets 
in such a place as Madison, from which it is difficult for the mem- 


- bers to reach their homes, would it not be well to commence ‘on 


Thursday and include Sunday ? 


....Dr. Hamlin, notwithstanding he has almost finished 
the seventh period of twelve years which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes used to say rounded out completely the longest life, 
seemed as fresh and vigorous as ever, and as positive of the suc- 
css of missions, even tho he had lost some of the resisting power 
which the Turks had attributed to him. 


....Someof President Charles K. Adams's statements came as 
a revelation. to many. Few from the East realized that the Uni- 
versity here has a freshman class of 375 and a total membership 
of 1,400, or knew that while the general benevolent contributions 
of New England and New York had fallen off more than $286,060 
during the past year this Northwest Territory had increased its 
gifts by $27,000. 


....Dr. Jessup told very effectively the story of Dr. Mary Eddy’s 
effort to secure her diploma from the Imperial Academy of Med- 
icine. After months of waiting and working the order came for 
her examination. The doctors had made a collection of sixty of 
the hardest questions in every department. She answered all ; 
and those staid, dignified embodiments of Oriental conservatism 
arose,and said, “ Bravo! Bravo!” Scarcely Jess significant was 
the advice of the Governor of Syria when she applied for her local 
permits. ‘ Go where you like,” he said; * but let me advise you 
to confine your treatment to the women. If men should come 
with their complaints they might soon develop a serious palpita- 
tion of the heart.” 
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THE ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT STORRS, AT 
MADISON, WIS. 


My aim is a very simple one in what I wish to say this even- 
ing. It is not to present any review of missions; itis not to 
present any new and elaborate arguments for work in the world ; 
but it is to gather up, as far as I may, the impressions which have 
been left upon my own mind and,I have no doubt, upon your 
minds, during the meatings which it has been our privilege here 
to attend. 

As I listened to the sermon the other evening, I could not but 
think of that passage which has been read in our hearing now, in 
which Paul, the great missionary, relates before the Roman 
court to the grandson of Herod the Great, his experience before 
he entered upon the missionary career which is so illustrious in 
the history of the world. Of course it isalways interesting to us 
to trace great movements back to their source, whether they 
have been movements inthe natural world or historical in their 
character. Weare impressed in standing by the small Jake or 
pond in which originates the mighty river of the Mississippi, 
which formsthe western boundary of this great State and which, 
in the aggregate, becomes the longest river in the world. Some 
of us have stood in front of the blue-green grotto in the Rhone 
glacier and seen the place from which issues that little stream 
which is to run southward, westward, northward and again 
westward and southward, rushing through the land, channel- 
ing the grottoes, cleaving the mountains, and flowing on through 
fertile lands until it lapses, at last, into the Mediterranean, It 
is impressive to stand there and see the beginning of what 
is so noble a river. So here we stand by the beginning 
of the great missionary enterprise carried on by inspired 
men under the impulse and law of Christ. We stand 
here by the origin of that movement which, as we have 
been told by President Adams, started and went through 
Asia Minor, Athens and Rome, and probably still further west- 
ward into Spain, and which moved north, and would have gone 
still further except for the death which cut short that marvelous 
love. Here is the beginning of that great movement which was 
carried on afterward by the associates 6f St. Paul, and by which 
the new Christendom was built and extended to our ancestors in 
the German woods, and which has made us what we are to-day, 
and by reason of which we are assembled here this evening. 
That is the beginning. What a mighty course from such a small 
beginning! I suppose that undoubtedly to any thoughtful man 
of the old time, as to many skeptical minds of our time, the in- 
strument which was put into the hands of Paul seemed a very 
small one with which to accomplish such after effects, What 
thou hast seen of me and things in which I shall appear unto thee, 
testify these things. And now contrast his instrument and the 
magnificent result; and yet the instrtiment was not so small. It 
takes a sensitive Christian character to feel Christ. Through 
the message of Paul there flashed upon the old, new discoveries 
of God—of God personal, of God working, of God as a tremendous 
power. These are the powers of God manifested in the story 
which Paul had te tell, and of the mercy for those who would 
repent and turn to him. A being of power going about doing 
good ; and then with this discovery of God came the discovery of 
the vast, immeasurable realm of existence and experience be- 
yond the grave. 

This great message of what he had seen of Christ had been 
flashed into his soul on the way to Damascus. Philosophers 
might discuss and question about the true, the beautiful and 
the good; Paul never waited to discuss; he talked and _. testified 
as one who knew, and his words went like bulletsstraight to the 
mark. 

The missionary carries the message for the Master with the 
tone of assurance, for God has taught him in Christ and by his 
words and by his Spirit, and that word has power always and 
came to help strangers; came through the forest and crossed the 
stream and sought out the savage in his hut and testified of God ; 
and the message was carried on the faces that shone in front of 
sailor and ruler with a more silvery light than had ever before 
been seen on the earth. The instrument was great enough for 
the work, and it went from one soul which had accepted it to 
another which, not desiring it, was yet reached by it, and changed 
in the spirjt until the whole savage ferocities were restrained 
and abolished ; until that spirit of savagism was turned into the 
sp'rit of God ; until at last the savage tribes became organized as 
a Christian commonwealth. This was the missionary work which 
originated, as I have stated, in the message of the Master to Paul. 

These are the title deeds of our libertiesand progress, and to these 
we are to look back as the spring of all that makes life. worth 
living to you and me, and which pass us through to Heaven. 

Men of the world sometimes say that churches are small 
things, ornamental rather than powers for the glory of God, for 
the welfare of man. It is the work of God to make great effects 
by small instruments. The churches are small things, and the 
infidel hates them and condemns them because he kaows in them 
are faithful witnesses. Christian men sometimes criticise 
churches with a certain amount of justice. Perfected saints 
do not make any pretension—not in the part of the country 
Icome from. The power.of the Church is felt in the country, 
State and villages, and in the mining camps. The gambler feels it 
and the tough as well as the tenderfoot. There it is expected 
new instryction-and new aud better social order and discovery of 
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thelife beyond will be found. So there churches came from 

foreign missions; let us never forget it. Christian homes have 
per trom ofagain’ and again as this good work-goes on in its 
ena cig bac parma alma sed in the 
ancient times, in Greece, Rome or Egypt or 
dwellings in which. men and women wane aver dnaether. but no 
more like. our Christian homes than rough stone is like apparel. 
Home in which the center is the infant’s cradle ; home in which 
womanly wisdom makes it habitable and charms it with her love; 
in which the affection between brothers and sisters, friends and 
kinsmen in whatever degree of relationship, is manifested. The 
home comés with all its beauty, power and promise with the light 
of God upon it from the Christian instructions which Paul carried 
so. farinto England. Ofcourse all-interests come in the same 
way. The Gospel teaches the minds of men with its hopes, dis- 
coveries of truth and turns them to new capabilities; so come the 
seminaries of learning, the common schools; so the libraries ; so 
this great university; that which makes this city famous, and 
numerous other things famous in the world, they spring from 
foreign missions. This entire charming, superb capital of this 
State is built on foreign missions, and it has no foundation except 
in the Gospel, all of course which Paul took from the mouth of 
the Masterand took into Europe; places for the insane and estab- 
lisbments of charity, they rest solely on the Gospel of Christ. My 
dear friends, it ison a word of power that the universe swings, 
and it ison the word of powerin the Gospel of Christ that every 
nation rests and rises to greater development year by year. 

St. Paul carried all of these things in that small message which 
he carried into Europe. 

This love reaches from God out to the humblest of mortals. To 
the most sinful his love extends; it reaches to all the spirits of 
law and power, on their thrones above and on the earth below, 
and 'v all who are waiting for the appearance of the Master. 

Tuis love extends to all, to everything that bears the impress of 
God's Spirit. Inanimate nature becomes to the spirit a body 
when it is irradiated by the message of Christ and the power of the 
spirit impressing that message. The jewel of the flower is more 
lovely tous because God’s fingers formed it. The mighty sweep 
of the starlight is more glorious to us because God ordained and 
fashioned it. The love of landscape comes with Christianity 
into the world, and is now as extended and as earnest as before 
it was unknown. Everything this love touches it illuminates, 
and out of it come patience and fortitude and faithfulness and 
enthusiasm, lifting us almost to the heavenly level. And so 
comes the greatest purpose in life, God’s will manifesting this 
new spiritin the way in which he directs. Every purpose in life 
isto do the divine wall of the Master in the way in which he points 
out to us. It is a purpose as inclusive and sublime as the angels’. 
It is the purpose of God himself, reproduced in our human ex- 
perience by our human illuminated and quickened wills, and 
life becomes serious, but notsad. It becomes shining and riyth- 
mica‘, It reaches out into celestial endeavors and celestial pur- 
poses when this purpose is fully formed within it. And so come 
those surpassing expectations which associate the earth with the 
heavens, which already feel within the spirit the fellowship 
of God himself, which look to the many mansions as being 
near and familar as the earthly houses in which we dwell, which 
see in the common paths of life the pavements to the heavenly 
courts, which see in the grave the shady portals of Paradise. It 
is these surpassing movements, these sublimest expectations that 
come with the Gospel of Christ to you and me. 

They are not constant. They may be more familiar in some than 
in others. They arereal and never fanciful, and they lift us al- 
most before the time to the level of the Christian threshold and 
the goiden streets. It was for this Christ came, it was for this 
that he sent his message by Paul, and it is the faith of those who 
received that message of the great missionary work which Paul 
initiated at that point which he described in his address before 
Agrippa. It is the glory of the human soul that it was worth all 
that work of Christ, that it is worth that divine message coming 
toit, and it is the powerof God in the message and in the spirit 
which receives it which is lifting the world continually forward. 

Now, then, what appeal does missionary enterprise make to 
youand me? We see and we say that it has done these mighty 
and transcendent things; what appeal does it make to us? Well, 
it certainly makes an appeal to our sense of gratitude. ‘* Freely 
ye have received, freely give.”” That is not more a maxim of the 
Divine wisdom than it isa maxim accepted in the best human 
ethics. Reciprocity was the great word of Confucius. Gratitude 
is a word on a lower level than reciprocity ; and surely we ought, 
in reiurn for all that has been done for us with blood and tears 
in the missionary enterprise of the past, to be ready to take part 
with those who go to carry the same message now to them that 
have it not. Weare mean in spirit if we are not ready for this. 

And then it appeals to our desire to help men, and that is a de- 
sire native toour fine and generous spirit. You cannot see a 
cripple along the street without wanting to assist him. You can- 
not see a beggar on the street, giving evidence of honesty in his 
entreaty, without wanting to help him. The glory of man is to 
be the lifter-up of men, even as Christ was. And here is the way 
to lift up individuals and to lift up communities. Here are the 
spiritual forces which are to exalt them, and then are to sustain 
them when they have been uplifted. And there are no others. 
The kingdom of God is to come; but the kingdom of God is com- 
ing in this way—by individual conversion, by individual instruc- 
tion, by taking one soul and another soul and many souls, and 
bringing them to the recognition of justice and truth and love as 
their law and Christ as their leader; and the missionary enter- 
prise is to exalt human society wherever it touches it by exalting 
and renewing human souls under the cross of God wherever it 
reaches them. 

So if we would ben efit communities, benefit our nation, benefit 
other nations, the method and the instrument are in this Gospel 
of Christ which Paul took end carried so far and which others 
after him made universal in Christendom. And above all, to the 
passion for souls, does this missionary work make its appeal. It 
seems to me sometimes—I never mean to be a pessimist if I live 
to be a thousand years old—but I do feel sometimes that the pas- 
sion for souls which was so familiar, fervent and powerful forty, 
fifty and sixty years ago. has in great measure passed from the 
experience of the Church. Not altogether. It lives here and 
there. It livesin our beloved brethren. It lives in those who, as 
missionaries, go out to seek individuals, or as missionaries in 
their own cities, hunt for families and persons that they may 
reach aud help. That passion for souls, if it ever wholly departs, 
will leave the Church dead and drier than the wind-swept dust 
on any prairie. And to that passion for souls this enterprise 
appeals, and also to those who would sustain and enrich the life 
of the Church itself which is threatened now—let us seriously 
confess the fact—threatened by prosperity asit never was by 
persecution. Men now in ourchurches are lethargic with wealth 
without the impulse to give of it for the cause of the Divine Re- 
deemer. The Church itself fattens on money until its step is 
tottering and its muscle limp, and the old athletic and conquer- 
ing stride seems fo belong to other past heroic ages. Our wor- 
ship, how it tends all the time to become ornamental, and our 
Berviog | rfunctory, apd the liberty of which our brother spoke 
this atiorboon where one spirit strikes another with the fall 
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{mpact of the thought that God has stirred within ti beirte it 
limited and restrained. 

lremember hearing Dr. Cox. once say that, as far.as his obser- 
vation went, anybody who. was. of Hebrew descent had got to 
be regenerated twice, once that he might be. led historically to 
accept Jesus as the Messiah, and the second time that he might 
be led personally to accept him as his individual redeemer. I 
don’t know whether men need to be converted onée or twice or 
thrice or five times now, but I am perfectly sure that every man 
coming into the Church needs to be- converted down to the very 
soles of his boots, and through them, or else his fire will ooze out 
when he touches the cold, secular pavement of the world again. 
(Applause.] He needs to be regenerated in purse and voice that 
he may speak to others and give as well as feel the spirit. Our 
secular-atmosphere infolding the Church and chilling it, inhaled 
by it, by you and me, by all of us, and acting as miasma in the 
lungs and in the blood—this secular temper is the peril of the 
Church now, and nothing will awaken it except missionary en- 
terprise. Sermons will not doit, and choirs will be ineffective, 
and no addresses and theses. and treatises will do it. Set any 
Christian whose faith is crying for that, and God has heard his 
cry, and he has gone to work for the Master, and his faith revives 
and his heart is rejoiced; set. the whole Church of Christ at 


“work in this great missionary enterprise and the new era of power 


will have come. (Applause.] 

You say, How is it in our time as contrasted with ’57? God for 
two years has been grinding our communities under the pressure 
of commercial disease and distress, and had he been able— 
reverently be it said—to grind them down into a position of care- 
lessness of the world and of penitent prayerfulness, rich revivals 
would have followed as they did in °57. We need this secular 
temper eliminated, and the glorious incoming of the power of 
God by the missionary enterprise to sustain and ennoble the life 
of the Church. 

And then, my dear friends, that enterprise makes.an appeal to 
all for aspirit of Christian emulation. There is a spirit of holy 
emulation. ‘ Crave earnestly the best things’ says Paul, and he 
might almost have had it, not envy, but emulate those who have 
it. And when I think of these illustrious histories of Paul and 
his associates, of the great medieval! missionaries with that endur- 
ance of torture and of death—Benedict dying with a book un- 
der his head under the savage violence which slew him, a book 
upon the Benefits of Death—when I think of this man and of 
those of our circles who have gone into heathen lands and severed 
themselves from tbe associations of childhood and the ameni- 
ties and elegance of their cultured life at home that they may 
teach the ignorant, the poor, strangers and enemies of this holy 
evangel, I stand rebuked: I cannot bear to think that by and by 
if I meet them in the heavens it will be to say, altho J admired 
your faith, your courage, your persistent fortitude, your heroic 
self-devotion even unto death, they were beyond me. I have 
to congratulate myself on the fact that I gave fifty cents a week 
or a dollar a week to the American Board. Ah, my dear friends, 
I should hesitate to go in if that consciousness were in me, and 
if I were to meet one of these star-crowned and battle-scarred 
servants of the Master in the heavens, [ should sneak into the 
shadiest corner, if there be such in all that effulgent glory, in 
shame at my stupidity on earth ascompared with his intuitive 
wisdom and intrepid pluck. [Applause.] 

Let us remember that hereit is and thus itis that we give 
honor tovur Masterand come nearest tohim. We do not really 
honor him in simply living temperate and comfortable lives in our 
own happy family circles and in the homes of culture which we 
have been enabled by him torear. We do not really give honor 
and glory to him when we simply read the Scripture or listen to 
it as expounded from the pulpit, and when we lift our triumphant 
Te Deums in the air.as if they could reach above these ethereal 
circles and vie with and combine with the celestial symphonies, 
We honor Christ when we do his work, and do it with self- 
sacrifice. Then we touch those pierced and kingly hands that 
turn empires on their hinges when we circulate his truth in love 
to him and in love to those for whom he died. Then we honor 
and glorify him when we sacrifice ourselves in his service, and 
then do we come nearest to his heart and feel the pulsations of 
that infinite love beating against ours and alluring us and inspir- 
ing usto go up heavenward and see him face to face. This isthe 
work we may do for the Master whose benedictive hands blessed 
the world as he ascended from it, and who was led to breathe 
his spirit intothe air as being for all the world, and to shed his 
blood outside the city gates because it was for the earth and the 
rest of man that he shedit. Then we glorify Christ and then 
comes the reward with the inspiration of that great service, and 
Heaven opens before us its illuminated fellowships and festivi- 
ties and glories. 

And now, my dear friends, let us remember that while it is al- 
ways our privilege to listen to these appeals and do this work, it 
is especially our privilege when giving is hard, when labor for 
Christ seems to us almost impossible. There are many things for 
which I love and admire the Psalmist. I love him for that sweet 
psalm, ** The Lord is my shepherd; [shall not want.” I love him 
for that grand hymn—one might almost say of the universe— 
**The heavens declare the glory of God.” And asI think of him 
on the palace roof at Jerusalem. looking up at the stars in that 
clear Syrian sky, I rejoice that he sang these words for the 
world to hear them and the Church to repeat them. I glory in 
his penitence after his great sin. I glory in his faithfulness, and 
I glory in his reverence for God. But I think I glory as much as 
in any one thing in the whole history of David in that word 
which he said to Araunah when Araunah offered him the oxen 
for the sacrifice and the yokes for the wood, and offered them 
freely as a king unto a king, and David said, ** No, I will not 
offer to the Lord my God of that which doth cost me nothing ’’; 
and so he paid the shekels of silver and the shekels of gold, and 
offered his offering with a royal heart. 

My dear friends, let us never forget that it is the costly offering 
which receives God’s blessing and is followed by it. It is the 
costly offering which lifts our hearts nearest the level of the ce- 
lestial, It is the costly offering, that which cost us money and 
labor and’ sacrifice—it is that which you and I will remember 
with the greatest joy, with greater gratitude and triumph when 
all this earth to us is a forgotten circumstance, and we are stand- 
ing before the rainbow like untoan emerald which is around the 
throne of God. 
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Tae Rav. James Wootrow, D.D., President of the 
South Carolina College, has had his membership trans- 
ferred from the Presbytery of Augusta, Ga., to the Presby- 
tery of South Carolina. In doing so it was necessary, 
under the Book of Order, to question him. In reply to such 
questioning he declared that he believed in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures with all his heart, that they are the Word 
of God and contain nothing else: that they are inerrant ; 


that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, excent of the 
statement of his own death ; that Isaiah wrote the book 
bearing his name; that he has no sympathy with the doc- 
trine of future probation. and that he believes all the doc- 
trines set forth in the Confession of Faith. His examing- 
tion was pronounced satisfactory by a unanimous vote, 
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CHRISTIAN UNION AT THE QUADRENNIAL 
CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 


THE American. Christian Convention, meeting quadren- 
nially, is holding its. session last week and this week in 
Haverhill, Mass. It represents a body of churches which 
had their origin independently in 1792-’93 in New England, 
North Carolina and Kentucky, and which now number 
115,000 members. They must not be confounded with the 
Disciples, who are often called simply Christians. They 
acknowledge no other name, and this name they take asa 
protest against sectarianism and as an expression of their 
earnest desire forthe union of all believers under the name 
which the Disciples received at Antioch. They reject all 
man-made creeds, receiving only the Bible as their final 
authority and avoiding all theological terms. They have 
been charged with Unitarianism at times, because they do 
not employ such words as Trinity, and yet they hold 
in scriptural language that Jesus Christ was the 
Son of God, in the beginning with God, by whom 
all things were made and who is the object of their 
adoration, and that the Holy Spirit bears the same rela- 
tion to God thatthe spirit of mandoes to man. Their 
chief organ is The Herald of Gospel Liberty, first started 
in Portsmouth, N. H., in 1808, now published in Dayton, 
O., and the oldest religious paper in the United States. 

The main question which has come before the Christian 
Convention at Haverhill, and which has not been concluded 
as we go to press, is that of alliance or union with the 
Congregationalists, Free Baptists and other denomina- 
tions. Fora number of years the question of alliance or 
union with the Free Baptists has been before the body, 
altho the negotiations between the Free Baptists and 
Regular Baptists in Michigan during the past year have 
interfered with negotiations with the Chfistians. Itis 
with the Congregationalists that the discussion at Haver- 
hill was chiefly concerned. 

Last April the New Jersey Congregational Conference 
took action looking toward union with the Christians and 
Free Baptists, and a committee was sent to attend the 
New Jersey Christian Conference. They were received with 
great cordiaiity, and their proposals called forth a reply 
adopted by the Conference which proposed not denomina- 
tional union but co-operation in Christian labor under the 
direction of a federal commission, appointed by both the 
Congregationalists and the Christians of New Jersey, 
which should consist of two separate committees from 
each society, one appointed in the ratio of the numbers of 
each body, and the other of three each, to provide for 
harmonious action of the two bodies on matters of com- 
mon interest and to advance a closer association. In reply 
to this the coramittee of the New Jersey Conference sug- 
gested that it might be simpler to have a single committee 
of three on each side, expressed the desire that there 
might be a much civser union on consolidation of the two 
bodies, and that such union might not be confined to New 
Jersey, but embrace the national organizations. 

The proposition of the New Jersey Congregutionalists 
was brought before the Christian Convention at Haverhill 
by Dr J. J. Summerbell, of Lewisburg, Penn., on bebalf of 
the New Jersey Christian Conference, on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week. At thesame time the report of the stand- 
ing committee on Christian Union, of which President J. 
B. Weston, of Stanfordville, N. Y., was chairman, was pre- 
sented and the whole matter referred for further consider- 
ation on Saturday morning. At this time William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., and Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., representing the 
New Jersey Congregational Conference and the Committee 
on Union with Other Denominations of the National Con- 
gregational Council, were present and made addresses. 
The report of the committee proposed approval of the for- 
mation of an alliance between the Christians, Free Baptists 
and the Congregationalists and other similar bodies desir- 
ing it, not based upon doctrinal tests; that they should 
have a common interest in spreading the Gospel and labor- 
ing for the common welfare, but that their denominational 
institutions and enterprises should not be impaired ; that 
members and ministers should be transferred from one de- 
nomination to another within the alliance, and that this 
alliance be carried on through a committee of three to be 
appointed by the highest representative body in each de- 
nomination, and that similar committees for alliance be 
appointed between the inferior representative bodies. On 
the presentation of this report President D. A, Long, of 
Antirch College, proposed a substitute, the purpose of 
which was to call a convention of all religious bodies to dis- 
cuss plans for Christian union and the appointment of a 
committee to report at a later time. This was opposed as 
a plan to avoid accomplishing anything at present, and 
very strong speeches were made indorsing in the warmest 
way fellowship with other bodies in accordance with the 
ancient principles of union maintained by the churches. 
After a discussion lasting all day the substitute was de- 
feated by a vote of 75 to 36 on a call for the ayes and nays 
made by President Long. So much excitement was stirred 
up that the report was sent back to the committee and 
Messrs. D. A. Long, J. J. Summerbell and C. J. Jones were 
added to the committee, a report from which will be heard 
this week. 
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By a decision of the Supreme Court of Oregon, 
handed down on the ninth inst., the larger division of the 
United Brethren in Christ is awarded the property of Phi- 
lomath College. This was the third argument of the case. 
The court had previously decided the other way. Nowit 
reverses its former decision, affirms the judgment of the 
jower court, and gives the property to the Liberal wing of 
the Church. This accords with the opinions before given 
by the Supreme-Courts of Pennsylvania and Indiana. The 
Liberals represent nine-tenths of the whole Church, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Parochial Mission Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has decided to postpone for a year its 
proposed general missions in New York and other large 
cities. . 

.-.-A special meeting of the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh will be held in this city on 
Wednesday of the present week. After adjournment it 
will meet in missionary council in Hartford, October 
2ist-24th, 


....The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
hold their semiannual meeting at Middletown, Conn., the 
last of the present month. They will fill out the calendar 
of the spring conferences, and will also decide upon a suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Peck as Corresponding Secretary of 
the Missionary Society. 


...-Bishop Watterson, in an address in Chicago at the 
Father Mathew celebration, used the following language 
in reference to saloons: 

“ If the liquor traffic in particular places becomes so bold, so 
outrageous, so overmastering and defiant that it cannot be con- 
trolled in any other way than the legal wiping out of the 
saloons, then let the saloons be legally wiped out; and I say, in 
God's name, and in the name of an outraged community, the 
sooner they are legally wiped out in that case, the better for the 
community.” 

....Some idea of what the Protestant Churches in the 
three Baltic Provinces of Russia must suffer for their re- 
fusal to accept the blessings of the Orthodox Church can 
be had from the official report that no fewer than 90 
Lutheran pastors have been fined and imprisoned, some 
two and three times, for violation of Russian State ordi- 
nances against religious Dissenters. In all there are 352 
Protestant pastors in these provinces : namely, 175 in Li- 
vonia, 116 in Curland and 62 in Esthonia. Of the “ cul- 
prits,” 80 were form Livonia, and five from each of the 
other two provinces. 


....The Board of Control of the Epworth League will 
hold its anoual meeting in Boston the present week. 
Bishop Fitzzerald is the president of the Board, which 
consists of twenty-nine members. The general secretary 
is the Rev. E.A. Schell. The council will receive a report 
from the Cabinet, which is a sort of executive committee, 
and will also consider the general condition of the League. 
The International Convention of the League is to be held 
in Chattanooga next summer, and the Board is expected to 
take some action concerning it. . 


....In order to allow tired mothers, who cannot leave 
their children at home, to attend public service on Sunday, 
the Rev. Charles Townsend, pastor of the Woodland 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Cleveland, O., has estab- 
lished a sort of nursery in the chapel of the church. 
Mothers bring their children there and leave them 
during the service in the hands of trust worthy'persons, 
The privilege is a free one open to all mothers, and it is 
said that many have enjoyed it. 


..-- Bishop George D. Gillespie, in view of the meeting of 
the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
this week, which he says he cannot attend, makes an ap- 
peal to the House to “ speak out boldly and say whatis the 
attitude of the Church with regard to this heresy and 
schism at our altars.” It would seem that he refers in this 
sentence to what heelsewhere calls the “' drift to Episcopal 


Unitarianism’’ Hesays that this is a day of great danger, 


that the “removal of the candlestick’ is threatened, and 
that the bishops ought to act promptly and boldly. 


..-» The Archbishops of the Roman Catholic Church held 
their annual conference in Philadelphia last week, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons presiding. No statement bas been given as 
to the subjects consiéered in the conference, beyond that 
of approving the American branch of the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians. The question of the A. P. A. was not taken 
up. According to Archbishop Ryan, their graces do not 
consider it worthy of notice. The prelates were enter- 
tained at a banquet by the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union. Cardinal Gibbons in his address said several of 
the archbishops were total abstainers, among whom he 
Mentioned Archbishop Eldef, who, when stricken down 
with yellow fever in Mississippi, was saved through his 
abstemious habits. 


....-A convention of ministers and members representing 
the East Pennsylvania Conference of the Evangelical 
Association was held last week to form a new organ- 
ization, in view of the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania declaring that the General 
Conference held in Philadelphia was invalid, and 
that the minority churches must give up the prop- 
erty acquired before that conference met. The new 
body is to be called temporarily ‘‘ The United Evangelical 
Church.% The Conference passed a resolution declaring 
its adherence to the acts of the Philadelphia General Con- 
ference and its recognition of the officers chosen by it. 
Other resolutions were adopted to the effect that the time 
has come for the Conference to accept the dissolution that 
has been forced upon it by the “‘ Esher-Bowman General 
Conference and the Pennsylvania Supreme Court,”’ and to 
deciare that ‘‘all connection between us and the Evangel- 
ical Association has been and is dissolved.” ‘‘ United 
Evangelical Church’ was adopted to serve until the Gen- 
eral Conference, to be called for all the seceding confer- 
ences, shall decide finally upon a name. The Conference 


_ agreed to call a general conference, to meet in Naperville, 


Il, the last Thursday in November next. The Conference 
ealls upon all its friends to assist in securing edifices for 
its congregations. 

.-..The Unitarian papers and their correspondents are 
very much pleased with the action of the Nationdl Unitari- 
an Conference at Saratoga in amending the constitution of 
that body. The Christian Register gives a description of 
the dramatic scene in the convention when the amended 
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constitution was unanimously adopted and 
ference united in singing, _ 
“From all that dwell below the skies. - 

Let the Creator's praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer's name be sung 

Through every land by every tongue,” 
and says this doxology represented not only conviction but 
harmony. It was ‘“‘a grand and unexpected achievement 
to record a declaration which represented the common 
consciousness and the common conviction of all who were 
present.” It draws this contrast between the old and the 
new: 

“The old constitution enthroned the Messianic Christ, the new 
one proclaims the simple religion of Jesus. The two are not 
identical, either in phrase or conception. The Messianic Christ 
is the symbol of a deified Lord, and, as Dr. Martineau has shown, 
is foreign to the conception of -the meek and lowly Jesus, who 
taught the gospel of love to God and love to man. In ‘going back 
to Jesus’ instead of to the Christ of the theologians, the Confer- 
ence has fulfilled the spirit of one of his injunctions to his disci-- 
ples, in which he refused all titles of pomp and glory,” 


It closes by saying thatin the Saratoga Conference the 
Unitarians accomplished three things: they. “ affirmed 
their Unitarianism, they affirmed their Congregational- 
ism, and they affirmed their Christianity.’”” The Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer, in Unity, says the revision marks 
“the present position and advance of the organization,” 
and is ‘“‘an h t expression of the churches as a whole.”’ 
The supernaturalism of the old Preamble has disappeared, 
the free Congregationalism of the churches is more clearly 
recognized and “the religion of Jesus’ is alarger and 
more buman phrase than Christianity. The Rev. C. F. 
Dole, in the same paper, remarks that the new constitution 
“undoubtedly marks a momentous advance in the Unita- 
rian body,” ‘‘Thirty yearsago it was intrenched in a 
mild supernaturalism.” Supernaturalism is not ruled out 
by the newconstitution. There may be those who still rec- 
ognize Jesus as “‘ both Lord and Christ.” If so, they have 
perfect liberty to do so; but the ‘ motto of the whole body 
is so changed as to emphasize that one use of the word 
Christian in which we are all cordially together, that is, 
that it describes a well-known method of life, the life of 
faith, hope and love.” 





....The last General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church appointed a committee of bishops, presby- 
ters and lavmen to prepare a revision of the entire body of 
ecclesiastical law embraced in the constitution and canons 
of the Church, The proposed revision is for the removal of 
ambiguities and inconsistencies, adaptation to the greater 
enlargement in growth of the Church, and the attainment 
of such precision of language as to remove technical objec- 
tions. The Living Church has been permitted to see a 
copy of the proposed constitution, and calls attention to 
the chief changes it involves. It consists of ten articles, 
the same as the present constitution, together with a pre- 
liminary declaration or preamble, which is new. The 
changes consist in substituting ‘‘ National Council’’ for 
the name of the General Convention, in reducing the 
number of deputies from each diocese to three of each 
order, instead of four, in defining the powers of the 
National Council, in substituting the term Primus for 
presiding bishop, in describing the qualifications, etc., 
of bishops, which is now done in the canons of the Church, 
in providing for the provincial system with metropolitans 
or archbishops, in prescribing the method of electing a 
Primus by the House of Bishops, and the admission of new 
dioceses, making the requirements for the latter more rig- 
orous, and in requiring alterations of the Prayer Book to 
pass through the same proce-s as amendments to the con- 
stitution. The preamble makes the following declaration 
in the name of “the bishops, the clergy and the laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America”; 


“ This Church, as an integral portion of the One, Holy, Catho- 
lic, and Apostolic Church, holds the Faith revealed by Holy Writ, 
defined in the Creeds and maintained by the undivided Church ; 
receives the canonical Scriptures as the Word of God, and con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation ; ministers the two Sac- 
raments ordained by Christ himself, with unfailing use of 
Chriet’s words of institution, and of the elements ordained by 
him, and continues stedfast in the Apostolic ministry of bishops, 
priests and deacons,” 


The proposed constitution will not come up for action 
until the meeting of the General Convention in 1895, but 
will be published for discussion. 


... Oue of the most unique gatherings in these days of 
cosmopolitanism, of learning and _ inter-ecclesiastical 
comity, was the First General Congress of Christian 
Archeologists recently assembled near Salona, on the 
Dalmatian coast. Atthis was assembled leading scholars 
from all Europe, representing the Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic and Protestant faiths, discussing in the best of 
harmony the problems and perplexities of Christian arche- 
ology and monumental theology. The place of meeting 
was the historic Spalato, built in and around the ruins and 
remnants of the magnificent palace to which Diocletian, 
after his furious but vain efforts to stamp out the Chris- 
tian religion, retired, and where, in $13, shortly after Con- 
stantine and Licinius bad, in Milan, issued the proclama- 
tion of religious tolerance, he committed suicide. Within 
these walls it was that Christian scholars from: many 
lands and tongues assembled to discuss the historic antiq- 
uities of the religion the builder of this mighty palace, 
the dimensions of which exceed anything of the kind save 
the immense royal structures of the Orient, so hated. The 
neighboring Salona is a rich storehouse of early Christian 
antiquities, and the energetic director of the Museum, the 
Roman Catholic archeologist, Mgr. Bulic, inaugurated the 
movement that resulted in the assembling of this the first 
convention of Christian archeologists ever held. The other 
Roman Catholic specialists in this line warmly seconded 
this project, especially Dr. Neumann, professor of theology 
in Vienna. Tne Committee of Preparation consisted of eight 
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‘ the con-Roman Catholic scholars, together with the Greek Catholic. 


Dr. Kondakoff, of St. Petersburg, and Dr. VietorSchultze, 
of the- University of Greifswald, the leading Protestant 
scholar in this line of research. About one hundred par- 
ticipated in the discussions, in which the use of the Latin 
language predominated, but in which the Italian, German 
and Croatian were also largely used. Every leading coun- 
try of Europe was represented except France und England, 
There were four representatives from Germany, of whom 
three were Protestants. Among the leading speakers two 
were Protestants, namely, Professor Schultze, who spoke 
on the necessity for establishing museums for Christian 
archeology, and Professor Bosse, of Kiel, who spoke on 
photography as an aid for archeological research. Mgr, 
de Waal presided at the Convention, but two lead- 
ing Roman Catholic scholars, namely, de Rossi, of Rome, 
and Kraus, of Tiibingen, could not be present. One of the. 
pleasant features of the Convention was a banquet given hy: 
the Bishop of Spalato to thirty members of the Congress; 
from abroad, .to which, also, all the Protestants present, 
were invited. The city of Salona also gave an official ban-. 
quet to the visitors, and entertained all, irrespective of 
confessional status, in a royal manner. The Convention 
joined in sending telegrams of congratulations to the Pope: 
and to the German Emperor. The Congress adjourned 
with the benediction of the Bishop, to meet in second con- 
vention in Ravenna. The Protestant participants were 
more than pleased with the treatment accorded them. The 
convention was a living testimony that notwithstanding 
differences of confessions and creeds earnest students of 
all lands can meet iu harmony and peace for the prosecu- 
tion of scientific studies. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 28TH. 
A PARALYTIC HEALED.—Mark 2: 1-12. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—‘ The Son of Man hath power on earth to 
forgive sin.”—MARK 2: 10. 

NoteEs.—“ Into Capernaum.’’—His home, very likely the 
house of Andrew and Peter. It was a house of one of the 
fairly well-to-do people, probably two stories, about an in- 
closed court, and Jesus may have stood inside the court, in 
the second story, and talked to the people helow; or he 
may have been seated on a sort of dais within the court. 
The roof is said in Luke to have had tiJes. Then the court 
was covered with rafters of some sort, with clay and tiles 
over them, which corld be reroved without great diffi- 
culty. *Palsy.’’—What we cail paralssis. From the 
fact that Christ first forgave his sins we may guess that his 
excesses had caused his paralysis. -** Borne o* four ’— 
Very likely each held a corner or loop at the corner of the 
pallet. Possibly there was a light wooden frame un which 
he was carried “The crowd.’ —The crowd filled full 
the entrance through the front of the house into the court ; 
so they went to the roof by some other way.——“ Broken 
it up.”—Showing it was more than an awning, as Luke’s 
reference to * tiles’’ also shows. “* Whether is easier.” 
—Not physically easier. for one is as easy as the other; but 
he meant to ask, “ Do you think Iam doing an easy thing 
in pretending to forgive and avoiding the healing ? I will 
show you by healing that the claim to forgive was justi- 
fied.” “Take up thy bed.”—An easy thing to do, as it 
was a light pallet stuffed with wool. 

Instruction.—We-are not told what was “the word” 
which Jesus spake unto the multitude, and yet there is no 
doubt what it was. The preaching of Jesus was on one 
theme, religion. It was not science, or theology, or pbi- 
losophy, but simply man’s religious duties to God and his 
fellow-men. . 

The preaching of Jesus was popular, a kind to draw 
crowds, even if it was purely religious. Men love to hear 
about religion, if the preacher has anything plain, direct 
and practical to say, in a really interesting way. Jesus 
knew how to make religion interesting. 

The cure of the paralytic followed a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of faith. First the sick man had faith such as led bim 
to seek to be brought to Jesus. Then the men who carried 
him bad faith. Faith is essential. 

Then there was a remarkable exhibition of earnestness. 
The man and his four bearers were not to be prevented by 
the crowd. If they could not reach Jesus one way they 
would another. If they could not come through tbe door 
they would through the roof. Nothing less would have 
secured success, 

Then the sick man showed his repentance. He felt to 
some extent hissin. So Jesus gave him the double bless- 
ing, not only the cure of the body but of tbe soul. It was 
a great and unusual blessing ; but the precedent conditions 
were fulfilled. 

Perhaps a man can cure the sick body, but only God can 
forgive sin. Do we consider how much greater the spiritu- 
al blessing is than the physical ? When we are sick we and 
our friends pray most earnestly for our recovery ; do we 
pray as earnestly for forgiveness of sin? Aud yet we 
ought to be vastly more anxious for the latter than the 
former. . 

The scribes were right ; none but-God can forgive sin. 
But then Jesus is God, the Son of God, King of kings and 
Lord of lords. 

The great purpose of Christ in his miracles was doubtless 
to do good, to help people who needed it; but another 
great object of his miracles was to prove that he had power 
on earth to forgive sins, that he was the Son of God; that 
he was the promised Messiah, the King of Israel. So mira- 
cles had then the value of evidence. We do not need 
‘them because we have other evidence ; we have the victo- 
‘ries of Christ and his Church in the world. 

It is not everybody that needs healing, but every one of 
_us needs forgiveness. The way tn get itis to go to Christ 
and ask for it. Let him go alone, or let him go borne of 
four. Let him ask the prayers of his friends. God will 
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- hear them, and asking their prayers will show. his own 


Sarena, 
... Nothing else will beal a wounded soul but repentance 
"nd forgiveness. No mere resolve to reform is enough. 
- Many a man resolves to forsake a bad habit, like smoking, 
- or some worse sin, but he is likely to fail unless he goes to 
.. Christ in confession, asks forgiveness and help from above. 

One who is forgiven will show it. This man who was 
forgiven and cured, walked. He carried his bed home. So 
one now who is cured of the disease of sin will show it by 
a good, true Christian life. 

It is not enough for us to be ourselves healed; we must 
carry others to be healed. There is here a lesson of faith, 
of earnestness, of repentance, all exbibited by the para- 
lytic ; but there is also a lesson to be drawn from the four 
men who carried the bed by the fourcorners. Are wehunt- 
ing up sick men to take them to Jesus? Will we takehold 
of a corner and lift? Keep lifting and keep moving, 

The onlookers were surprised to see the man cured. 
Let there still be many such surprises. It ought by this 
time to be surprising that any one does not go and seek 
forgiveness of Jesus, 

The ways of the Salvation Army surprise many people 
now. No matter if it does seem strange to you, God uses 
strange ways, and you must accept them very gladly if 
people are only cured of sinful habits and hearts. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BANCROFT, D., Jesup, accepts call to Lamont, Ia. 
BARNES, G. W., Richville, called to Woodhull, N. Y. 
BENTLY, C. V., Rossville, accepts cali to Epworth, Ia. 
BILL, INGram E., ord. recently Cleveland, O. 
CHASE, J. N., Exeter, N. Y.. resigns. 
COFFMAN, J. W., rec. at Cherokee, Ia., recently. 
HARRIS, CuHarvss E., Pasadena, Cal., died September 25th, 
1894, aged 46. 


LEWIS, A. K., inst. at Northwood, Ia. 
MITCHELL, Sera K., called to Cambridge, Mass. 
Moos. ANDREW R., Somerville, Mass., called to Jersey City, 





MORRIS, Geo. E., Richmond, Va., called to Morristown, N. J. 
PERCY, ©. L., Matawan, accepts call to Deposit, 'N. Y 
TOLAR, W. B,, Philadelphia, Penn., died September 21st, aged 


WILLIAMS, H. R., Storm Lake, accepts call to Cascade, Ia. 
WOLFE, W. S., Moulton, accepts call to Rossiter, Ia. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


CLARK, W11.1AM J., Lamoille, Ill., resigns. 


COKELEY. Bensamin F., Southbury, Conn., accepts call to 
Galesburg, Ili. 


DATE. Oscar F., Salt Lake College, accepts call to Plymouth, 
ass, 


DeMOTT, GeoraGe C., Richmond, called to Sanford, Me. 

DICEBMOR. CHARLES H., West Haven, Conn., called to Canan- 
daigua, N 

DOYLE, Amos A, New Rockford, N. D., resigns. 

EVANS, WivttaM L., ord. recently, Pilgrim ch.,Plymouth, Penn. 

FISHER, Jzsss L., ord. September 26th, Verdon, Neb. 

FLINT, W1.urAM H., Saranac, Mich. resigns. 

—- H. H. (Meth.), Minneapolis, Minn., called to Malden, 

ass. 


HARDY, Owen E., inst. October 2d, I.yndeboro, N. H. 


HARSIRGTON, CHARLES E., Concord, N. H., accepts call to 
Waltham, Mass. 


HAYNES, CHarces W., Highland and Hartland, Mich., resigns. 
H&RRIOK. Davi S., ord. recently, Newton, Mass. 


HOYT, Henry N., Oak Park, IIl., accepts call to First ch., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


KEEP, ExtsHa A., Merrimack, N. H., resigns. 
LINCOLN, Ge orae E., Riverton, Conn., resigns. 


MACKAY, D. hn ane Albans, Vt., accepts call to Reformed 
ch., Newark, N. 


McKINLEY, Geo. A., Sellwood, accepts call to Pendleton, Ore- 
gon. 
MILLER, J. Woop, Morton, accepts call to Melvin, Ill. 
MILLER, Wrii1am, Buckingham, Conn., resigns. 
MOSES, ALBERT C., Shopiere, Wis., resigns. 
NICHOLS, Jzsse G., ord. recently, Hamilton, Mass, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


CLARK, AsHspury C., Brooklyn, N. Y., died October 4th, 
aged 42. 





DARRANCE, J. W., Snohomish, called to Auburn, Wash. 

FRY, WALTER, inst. September 24th,at Syms Falls, N. Y. 

GAILEFY, R. R., Morristown, N. J., resigns. 

BALL, Wieacam, Salamanca, N. Y., died September 29th, 1894, 
ag . = 


HARBAUGH, H. W., leaves Minnewaukon, N. D. 
HATHAWAY, H. W., ord. and inst. October 5th, in Elizabeth, 


PERSON, H. Grant, inst. recently, Chittenango, N. Y. 

RAINEY, James A., Rock Hill, 8. C., died recently. 

ROSS, Hops F., inst. recently, Sturgis, Mich. 

SHEARER, Freperick E.,San Francisco, Cal., accepts call to 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

TORREY, Davin, Cazenovia, N. Y., died September 29th, aged 
76. 

WELLS, 8. D., Edgar, Neb., called to Montesano, Wash. 

WEST, F. W., Whitlaw, called to Wampsville, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS) THEODORE B., Rochester, accepts call to Martins- 

urg, 3 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ATKIN, F. N., Macon, Mo., accepts call to Decatur, Ill. 
ATWOOD, Jutivus W., Providence, R. I., called to Columbus, O. 
HODDER, C. W., Breckenridge, accepts call to Glenwood 
Springs, Col. 


HORD, ARNOLD H., Germantown, accepts call to Holmesburg, 
enn. 


MITCHELL, Henry, accepts call to Plainville, Conn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BROOKS, Jesse W., Ref. Dutch, Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Irving 
Park, Il. - 


CALDWELL, R. T., Cumb. Pres., Lincoln Univ., accepts call to 
Lerna, Il. 

FISKE, H. S., Univ., Rutland, Vt., resigns. 

HORNER, T. J., Unit., Sacramento, Cal., resigns. 

REYNOLDS, GRINNELL, Unit , Concord, Mass., died, Oct. Ist, 


1894, ag 
TEDFORD, C. E., Free Bapt., Phillips, Me., accepts call to Union 
ch., Francisco, Cal al. i ’ 
VANCE, J. L., United Pres. Mansfield, O., accepts call to Aspin- 
, wall, Penn. 
. WARNOCK, R. on United Pres., Cedarville, O., called to 
- Mhosnpesnetilen 


WOOD, A.-J., Free out. accepts call to Byron, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Literature. 


Tne prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 





by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The’ 


interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN STANLEY.* 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY cannot be ranked among 
the great divines of the English Church. But tho he 
may not be numbered among the great he held his place 
among the most active, brilliant and interesting person- 
ages of the century in which he lived, one of those sub- 
jects most inviting to the biographer. 

It is difficult to see how the life of one man could be 
richer or fuller in the various lines of human interest, or 
have in it more echoes of those mortal affairs, which as 
Horace sings, touch the hearts of men. 

Few men have ever left behind them such a complete 
record of themselves, their thoughts, interests, hopes, 
anxieties and activities as Dean Stanley. The series of 
his letters begins in boyhood and runs on with astonish- 
ingly few breaks to the very last. As to biographers, he 
was even more richly provided, tho a strange fatality 
for a time prevented them from getting to work on the 
publication they were so ready and able to undertake. 
Canon Pearson, who was first thought of, quickly 
followed his friend to the grave. Mr. Walrond had 
made good progress in his attempt when death cut him 
off in 1887. Sir George Grove, who was selected by 
Dean Stanley to write his Life, and did finally aid the 
work in many important ways, found himself too much 
absorbed in the new Royal College of Music to assume 
the task. Dean Bradley, Stanley’s successor at West- 
minster, after having written the history down to 1840, 
and collected materials for continuing it to 1860, was 
compelled by ill-health and overwork to resign the task 
to Mr. Prothero, the editor who has now happily com- 
pleted it. 

Life smiled on Stanley from the beginning. The foun- 
dation for his good fortune was laid far back in the gen- 
erations before him and in the streams of blood uni'ed 
in his veins. Yet Nature reserved from him some of her 
common gifts. He was not built on an impo,ing plan, 
and even from the slight frame that was given him some 
of the ordinary gifts were withheld. He was never ruz- 
ged. He had much to suffer from pain in the head. His 
youthful senses were never strong, and became weaker. 
He lost what little ear for music he had as a boy. Smell, 
taste and eyesight were defective. The love of landscape 
was conspicuously absent. The Alps struck him as ‘‘ un- 
formed, unmeaning humps.” As in the case of the poet 
Wordsworth, who, having no sense of smell, could sit in 
a room full of candle smoke and admire the ascending 
wreaths, the Rugby boys’ attempt to smoke Sranley out 
with brown paper burning under his door found him an un- 
feeling subject to operate on, 

At school he was a good deal of a wonder, but of the 
kind that everybody loved and petted, In the simple 
style which still prevails at Eton and Rugby, he swept 
out his study regularly and diligently every morning. 
The rather rongh Rugby ways relaxed for the little boy 
who, as the joke of the school ran, was toosmall tocarry 
off the prizes he won, but let then. drop from his arms 
full, while some one shouted, ‘‘Give him a wheelbar- 
row.” Thomas Hughes has told us how he stood on 
the back forms with the other Rugbyans, cheering them- 
selves hoarse, when Arnold dismissei him to Oxford 
with the sententious speech, ‘‘ Here, Stauley, you have 
won all we have to give, and done is honor at Oxford. 
Thank you,” 

Stanley went to Oxford in 1834, just after Keble had 
preached the famous assize sermon, July 14.h, on ‘* Na- 
tional Apostasy ”"—a date which Newman ever afterward 
commemorated as the beginning of the Tractarian move- 
ment. He had already won the Balliol scholarship, beat- 
ing the Eton candidate, and found himself at once in the 
ceater of things. From that moment on Mr. Prothero’s 
Life becomes a study of the great agitation of the times, 
from a liberal point of view, and a study, we may add, 
which is very much needed as an off-et to the High 
Church histories we have bad from the Mozleys, Dean 
Church, Ward, and latterly from Canon Liddon, in his 
* Life of Pusey.” 

Young Stanley falls in at once with Ward (che Rev. W. 
G. Ward) and with Faber. He finds Oxford aglow with 
the inspiration of the new movement. Mr. Prothero 
lets us into all his emotions. He comes into the new life 
as a Rugbyan, and never for one moment lowers his 
veneration of Arnold. But the new divinities of Oxford, 
Newman, Keble and the others, affect him deeply. There 
is something of a shock in the young man’s contact with 
the new life, when he finds how Arnold was hated, and 
when he takes a walk with a ‘“‘ good type of his class,” 
who, coming on a sign written up on the wall, pointing 
the way to the Dissenting Chapel, breaks out in wonder 
that such things should be allowed in Oxford. Newman, 
in the first sermon he heard, reminds him, in his general 
tone, manner and simple language, of Arnold. Pusey’s 
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first sermon was ‘‘ very long and disproportioned, most 
of it learned and clever. The general argument . . 
very weak,” This judgment of Pusey remained unchanged 
with him to the end, Later we have his account of the 
famous sermon on Absolution with which he resumed 
preaching after having been silenced for two years. He 
says the crowd to hear him was great, but the sermon 
dull and in Pusey’s confused style. He considers his 
lectures a “‘ mixture of Patristic fancifulness and Ger- 
man learning, with his own kindness and gentleness in- 
On another occasion we find him writing of 
Pusey that his power was the ‘‘ magnetic force of genu- 
ine goodness”—a judgment that was not changed by 
later events and which was shared by Arnold. 

Amid all the ferment we see Stanley moving almost 
exactly on the line which he held to the end—a line of 
independence which was peculiarly his own and for tak- 
ing which he was punished with penalties by both par- 
ties. He neither had nor attempted to have much in- 
fluence on either party in shaping its opinions, but took 
always the course which made most for freedom of dis- 
cussion and opinion, whether it brought him into open 
collision with his Tractarian friends or ranged him by 
their side, as it sometim¢s did, for example, in resisting 
the deposition of Ward. Mr. Prothero shows how all 
this passion for breadth and comprehension modified his 
anti-Tractarian zeal. .We find him writing, for example : 


“*T have read No. 90 and almost all its consequences. 
The result clearly is that Roman Catholics may become 
members of the Church and universities of England, which 
for one I cannot deplore.” 


In another place he gives perhaps, the very best descrip- 
tion of that famous Tract 90, a frank description which 
its authors did not venture to avow, in which he says: 


‘“‘ The object of the Tract was to show how patient the 
Articles are of a Catholic interpretation on certain points, 
where they bave been usually taken to pronounce onr un- 
qualified condemnation of Catholic doctrines and opinions, 
or to maintain Protestant ones.” 

It is a great testimony to Stanley that in spite of his 
thoughts of wider Church union and the recognition of 
Nonconformists, bis agreement with Coleridge that 
‘*he would not give up the Bible for authority and go 
to creeds and councils instead,” his assertion of Ar- 
nold’s helief that the divine right of the clergy, if based 
on Apostolic Succession, is a mischievous superstition, 
and his eagerness to vote for the admission of Dis- 
senters to Oxford—it is indeed a tribute, a very great 
tribute to Stanley, that holding these opinions, avowing 
them and pushing them, he was able to sustain himself 
in friendly relations with the opposite party. The power 
to do this lay in the characier of the man. It was his 
unfailing charm in life and is the unfailing charm of the 
biography before us. It was not of a kind which he 
could take with him into the pulpit to make him great 
there. His biographer describes the effect of his first 
sermon on two old women of the parish who were heard 
to say, one of them: ‘‘ Well, I do feel empty like,” and 
the otner: ‘*AndsodolI. That young man didn’t give 
us much to feed on.” Yet the testimony as to the prac- 
tical value of his preaching at Oxford is very decided. 
Mr. Prothero priuts a letter from the late Juhn Richard 


. Green, the historian, on this p: int, which ought to be de- 


cisive. Weextract a few sentences from it: 

“ High Churchism fell with a great crash, and left noth- 
ing behind nothing but a vague reverence for goodness 
- - « Thad already drifted from the Mansel orthodoxy. 
3 I had withdrawn myself from Oxford work and 
found no help iu Oxford theology. 

“IT was rtterly miserabie when I wandered into your 
lecture-room ; and my recullection of what followed is not 
so much of any definite words as of a great heart-un- 
burthening. Then, and afterward, I heard you speak of 
work, not as a thing of classes and fellowships, but as 
something worthy for its own sake, worthy because it 
made us like the great Worker. That sermon on work 
was like arevelation to me. ‘If you cannot or will not 
work at the work which Oxford gives you, at any rate 
work at something.’ I took up myold boy-dream, history, 
again. I think I have been a steady worker ever since. 
And so in religion—it was not so much a creed that you 
taught me as fairness. I cannot tell you bow that 
great principle of fairness has helped me ever since. 

. In my parish it used to disclose to me the real 
sterling worth of obstructive church wardens or meddling 
committeemen. Butit helped me most of all in my reali- 
zation of the Church,. . . drawn on through error and 
ignorance by and by to Him who is Wisdom and Truth.” 

The letters given in these volumes make a mass of cor- 
respondence of great variety, interest and value. They 
relate to a vast number of subjects—travels in many lands, 
distinguished persons in all countries, and events of great 
interest, such, for example, as the coronation of Vic.oria 
and the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. They often 
sparkle with wit reported from men like Talleyrand, and 
with humorous incident, like the story of ‘‘ Bunsen’s 
extingui-her”—the hollow figure of a Jesuit, with his , 
arms folded, with which Bunsen delighted to snuff can- 
dles, and imagine his Jesuit saying, as the smoke’ rose 
around him, ‘‘Thank Heaver, I have extinguished a 
light.” On the critical side, the defects of the “‘Com- 
mentary ot Corinthians,” are pointed out frankly, tho 
_Mr. Prothero speaks a good word for the revised second 
edition, and quotes a verv just remark, we think, from 
Maurice to the effect that more should be paruoned 
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to Stanley in this case because he did so 
much more than any one else in this com- 
mentary to make the Bible a reality. The 
second volume contains a very long ap- 
pendix of most of the Dean’s publications. 
The account of his visit to this country is 
full and satisfactory. 

Local attachment counted for much 
with Arthur Stanley. He was slow in 
forming these attachments, but slower in 
throwing them off. When he had been in 
Rugby several months he wrote home that 
he had found no one whom he wanted for 
a friend yet. But when he went to Ox- 
ford it cost him a great wrench to leave 
Ragby. When he reached Oxford the old 
experience of picking up new friends was 
as dull and painful as ever. His heart 
came near breaking when he shifted from 
Balliol to University College, and it gave 
him another hard wrench to take the Can- 
onry of Canterbury. There, however, he 
soon found things to absorb him. He de- 
lighted to recali that while the Anglican 
Cathedral service went on in ore part of 
the building, the Presbyterian went on in 
another. He soon became engrossed in 
Canterbury history. 

The same experience was repeated at 
Westminster. There, however, the beni- 
son of the Lady Augusta Bruce for a wife 
fell on him, and his:life expanded to its 
largest dimensions. 

Without being in the least degree a 
hunter for place, Stanley had something in 
him which made him expand in life ona 
a large and grand scale. Mr. Prothero 
makes no attempt to conceal this feature, 
and gives some examples. His own high 
birth was a quiet comfort concealed in bis 
heart. He was proud of the rank of the 
Lady Augusta, and valued his relations 
with royalty. The great throngs at his 
father’s funeral were a grateful recogni- 
tion to which he was not insensible. Mr. 
Prothero asserts that he would not con- 
ceede the supreme merit of the ‘‘ Heart of 
Midlothian,” on the ground that Effie 
Deans was too humble in station to carry 
the dignity of the situation. All this, if 
worth the importance implied in the 
printing of it, must be understood only in 
the large and generous sense given to it by 
Mr. Prothero. Of the snob there was no 
trace in Stanley. 

It would be hard to name another 
champion of so many battles who came 
out with so few scars on his person to 
mark where a friend had been lopped off. 
The Essays and Reviews war came nearer 
this calamitous ending than any other. 
He fought for Hampden, for Ward, for 
Jowett, Maurice and Kingsley ; but every 
combat gave him friends. Pusey fought to 
keep Jowett’s salary down to £40 a year 
and against Kingsley’s getting his D.C.L. 
He had his pains for his trouble; but Stan- 
ley could take up the cudgels for poor Mr. 
Voysey, and call out Bishop Hopkins, of 
Burlington, Vt., against him or put in a 
plea for Bishop Colenso, and, tho there 
were many to scold and scold hard, the 
Dean had never one friend the less, Pu- 
sey, Keble and Liddon refused to preach 
ia his Abbey, and told him why in blunt 
letters ; but they could not refuse him the 
homage of their hearts. 

As to the Dean's theology, it may be 
doubted whether he had one, and Mr. 
Prot 1ec0 does little to clear up uncertain- 
ties on that point. 

The defect of Stanley’s mind, as Mr. Pro- 
thero frankly concedes, lay on the intel- 
lectual side, in a certain want of concen- 
tration, combined, on the moral side, with 
an unconquerable indecision, which clung 
to him at critical moments and more than 
once roused him to a passionate recall, to 
be followed in the next moment by an- 
other. Yet of his capacity for absorbed 
work these volumes contain many exam- 
ples. On his journey through the desert 
to Sinai, for example, he read and mas- 
tered every word of Robinson’s “ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine.” For another 
example, on arriving at Stockholm he set 
out to find the legendary Stock which, 
floating up the Malar Lake, guided the 
settlers to the granite rocks on which 
S.ockholm is buiit. No one could tell him 
a word of it. But off he went, day after 
day, to search till he found. Finally he 
disappeared so long that his friends were 
alarmed, and he was teacked to aa old 
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Government pawnshop in a vault under a 
tower. There sat Stanley triumphant, 
with his hand on the lost Stock of the 
Swedish tradition. 


> 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism; A 
Study of Machine Production. By John 
A. Hobson, M.A., author of “Problems of 
Poverty.”’ (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sous, New York. $1.25.) This is the most 
recent number in the ‘“ Contempurary Sci- 
ence Series,” edited by Havelock Ellis. 
The points to which the “ Study” is di- 
rected are emphasiz d in the title as “‘ Cap- 
italism”’ and “ Machine Production.” The 
general scheme of thought developed in the 
book, that ‘“‘machine production,” is the 
characteristic and serious feature of mod- 
ern industry, which, combined as it is with 
such a force as capital, the ever-growing 
accumulation of savings, and-urged- on 
by the: endless impulse of human de 
sire and human ingenuity, hes devel- 
oped into an agency which cannot be 
relied on to limit itself, which the indus- 
trial and commercial system has no means of 
restricting within wholesome bounds, and 
which, without some intervention from the 
higher social sphere, will perpetually force 
modern industrialism into over-production, 
associated with under-consumption, and 
these together are the prime causes of 
trouble in modern industrial society. Mr. 
Hobson finds that they result in abuses 
whose only relief is the expansion of State 
regulation with the industrial sphere. In 
developing his doctrine of under consump- 
tion as a disturbing element, he comes into 
collision with J. S. Millas well as Jevons, 
Sidgwick and the strongest writers on 
economics, as to the doctrine of ‘‘ sav. 
ings,” which he proposes to _ place 
under limitations. The book contains a 
number of close and valuable special 
studies, as, for example, the chapters 
on the ‘‘ Formation of Monopolies in Capi- 
tal,” on the ‘“‘Economic Powers of the 
Trust,” and above all, Chapter XII, on 
** Women in Modern Industry.” Theresult 
of the study asapplied to the combination 
of macbiue industry and of capitalisin as its 
natural and inevitable outcome he finds to 
present social and industrial conditions 
which, if left to themselves, must grow 
worse and worse, and which can be met 
only by some general and systematic State 
interference. How much and bow general 
this should be Mr. Hobson does not specify, 
tho he would apply it to the regulation of 
machine-industries, at all events, with a 
prospect of expanding gradually over every 
form of combined and organized industry 
that might require regulation. Mr. Hobs n 
admits that the result of such a system 
would depress productive enterprise; but he 
offsets this with the consideration that con- 
centration on materialistic production is the 
barbarism of our age, and thatits repression 
would opea.the way again for the renewal 
of popular ioterest in higher lines of intel- 
lectual and art production, and give the 
world a chance to escape from its present 
materialistic absorption. 


The Joint Standard. A Plain Exposi- 
tion of Monetary Principles and of the 
Monetary Controversy. By Elijah Helm. 
(Macmilian & Co., New York. $1.10.) The 
author of this essay was a pupil aad friend 
of Professor Jevons, and has had the further 
advantage of combining the systematic 
study of economics with a prolonged and 
extended commercial experience, The 
present volume is an attempt to discuss the 
silver question from the bimetallist point of 
view, with candor and breadth, but on the 
basis of a convinced bimetallist. In the 
eighteen chapters of his moderate-sized 
book Mr. Helm presents a good deal of ele- 
mentary political economy and of economic 
history,which would hardly be called for by 
readers who are at all able to uaderstand or 
pass judgment on the complex aad difficult 
subjects discussed in the body of the work. 
Mr. Hobson, in his ‘‘ Evolution of Modern 
Capital,” traces the lowering of prices to 
over-production, as the direct result of the 
enormous development of machine in- 
dustry. Mr. Helm believes that this over- 
production and cheapeniug of the actual 
vost of production has had little to do with 
the lowering of prices. The general cause 
to which he traces the decline is the appre- 
ciation of gold combined with the deprecia- 
tion of silver and the demonetization of sil- 
ver from its character as with gold the 
joint standard of the world. The discus- 
sion is intelligent, comprehensive, and con- 
ducted ina fair and appreciative way, tho 

lievers in the monometallist or gold 
standard will neither be satisfied with the 
argament to show that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver has had so much to do with the 
derangement of business, nor that oveér-pro- 
Guciion on the oneband and the lower cost 





of production on the other are not far more 
important elements in the financial prob- 
lem than Mr. Helm considers them to be. 
His review is, however, both interesting and 
valuable as showing the difficult points in 
the problem on which its solution turns. 
The author's business training gives him 
great advantages in unraveling the tan- 
gled skein of the monetary relations of 
India to Great Britain. The facts are pre- 
sented in a clear, systematic and business- 
like way. They may not support the bi- 
metallist conclusion, but they certainly do 
present the strong points of the bimetallist 
case intelligently and with a breadth of de- 
tail and application which is surprising in 
a volume of such modest dimensions. ‘The 
author’s special merit lies in the thorough 
exposition of the bearing of the monetary 
system on every department of trade, in- 
dustry and financeering. The discussion is 
carried on from an English point of view 
and with so much exclusive attention to 
this aspect of the question as to limit the 
usefulness of the book as a contribution to 
the silver question in this country. Mr. 
Helm admits, very distinctly, that so long 
as there is no international agreement on a 
joint standard the probiem for each nation 
may be set in terms which require a differ- 
ent settlement from that which is indicated 
on the broad international treatment of the 
case. The reader should not fail to observe 
that thisis the point of view chosen and 
maintained by Mr. Helm. After reading 
his treatise and noting the ground on 
which the discussion is placed, and the au- 
thor’s remarks on the position of the Brit- 
ish financial public generally, the ground 
falls away from President Audrew’s asser- 
tion that the gold standard is maintained 
in the world by the greed of England as 
the greatest creditor nation. 


An Honest Dollar. By E. Benjamin An- 
drews, President Brown University. (Stu- 
dent Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
$100.) We do not prupose to discuss with 
President Andrews the question raised and 
argued in this volume. He is a firm be- 
liever in the joint standard of bimetallism 
and expounds his theory at length in the 
small, handy volume before us. His posi- 
tion as an economist and a member of the 
International Monetary Conference at Brus- 
sels is well known. The general position 
taken by him in the present publication is 
that free coinage at the rate of 20 to 1 
would be safe and give a solid basis to our 
monetary system, but that on the basis of 
general international agreemeut the mone- 
tary system would be secure and the joint 
standard maintained on a basis of 16 to 1 
between the metals. The book consists of 
eight chapters: (1) An Honest Dollar; (2) 
Bimetallism ; (3) Money as an International 
Question ; (4) The Monetary Experiment in 
India; (5) Tariff Reform and Monetary Re- 
form; (6) The Future of Silver Production; 
(7) The Monetary Conference of 1892; (8) 
Giffin on Bimetallism. Wealth and 
Moral Law. The Carew Lectures for 1894. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. By E. 
Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Brown University. (The Hartford Semi- 
nary Press, Hartford, Conn. $1.00.) The 
strong moral purpose that pervades these 
lectures is above praise; and not second to 
it ia importance, is the lecturer’s convic- 
tion of the function of the pulpit at the 
present time to throw light on the dark 
social and industrial problems of the day. 
We respond to his conclusion that in the 
last analysis the social question becomes 
largely one of character and that when 
men ace just in their dealings with 
each other the dangerous fraction of 
the disturbing matter will have disappeared 
from the case. As to the solution of spe- 
cific social, industrial and economic prob- 
lems we find ourselves differing much and 
often with the distinguished lecturer and 
are not a little surprised at his rash and un- 
academic rhetoric. The chapter on Social- 
ism, being expressed with moderation and, 
as far as possible, with appreciative sym- 
pathy, is for that reason all the more 
effective as an analysis of the fatal defects 
of the system. The remarks on stock gam- 
bling are timely, discriminating and effect- 
ive, and suggest matter proper to be dealt 
with in the pulpit. Thechapter on Trusts 
and other combinations of capital contains 
too much vague declamation and not 
enough definite statement of the exact 
charge nor of the policy to be pursued with 
regard to capitalistic trusts and combina- 
tions. So as to the problem of economic 





distribution we agree that the pinch of the 
present economic problem is there; but we 
find no hint in these lectures of what 
should be done nor of the influences which 
have operated to bring on the alarming 
congestion which every one can gee, and 

which every one, we among the rest, has 
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his own way of explaining. Our disagre . 
ments are greatest where the lecturer ap 
proaches bimetallism, a subject which we 
do not propose to discuss here, tho we may 
properly express surprise at finding soberly 
repeated in these lectures the charge th at 
the support of the gold standard is due to 
England’s greed as the great creditor na- 
tion, and capped with the further assertion 
that the low cost at which wheat is trans. 
ported to the seaboard has only been ob- 
tained by wrecking the roads and capital- 
izing them at half the cost or less. 


The Empire of the Tsars and Russians, 
By Leroy-Beaulieu, Member of the Insti- 
tute of France. Translated from the Third 
French Edition, with annotations, by Zé- 
naide A. Ragozin. Part I, ‘‘ The Country 
and its Inbabitants.” (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 8vo. $300) This is the 
English translation of the first of the three 
published by M. Leroy-Beaulieu in French. 
The others are to follow. We have been 
waiting for the second, and hoping to re- 
ceive it before now. The volumes are en- 
tirely distinct. The one before us treats 
of “The Country and the People.” The 
second and third of ‘The Institutions” 
and “‘ Religion ”’ and church matters. The 
volume now translated possesses the most 
general interest. It is written from a friend- 
ly and sympathetic point of view, but with 
great critical freedom and on the basis of 
a general understanding that Russia is four 
or five hundred years behind the nations 
for whom the book is written. This free 
criticism, tho friendly, has been sufficient 
to draw the prohibition of the Rus- 
sian censorship; but, as we read it, there 
is no difficulty in perceiving that the cir- 
culation of the volume among all classes 
of Russians would tend to promote the 
present. policy of the Government. As 
compared with Wallace’s book, it may not 
present a better popular account of Russia 
as it now meets the eye of the student. It 
probably does not. But M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu has given the subject afar more pro- 
found investigation down to the roots and 
out to the extreme circumference. His is 
probably a better book also for the study of 
special points, such as the soil, climate, 
natural resources, the social and institu- 
tional development of the country, the Mir, 
the village communities, tenure of prop- 
erty, formation of classes, orders and politi- 
cal development, than for continuous read- 
ing. Scill it is written with great force 
and vivacity and Jighted up with true 
Freoch brilliancy. The result is a work 
with the largest amount of scientific detail 
and the smaliest amount of the dullness 
and confusion which commonly attends 
such expositions, Book III, on ‘The 
National Temperament and Character,” is a 
characteristic example, which traces the 
Russian development of Nihilism back to 
its roots in the natural political and social 
history of the people. M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
conclusion on this subject as presented in 
this and other chapters is that Russian Ni- 
hilism is the phenomenon of national child- 
hood. Readers interested.in the humani- 
tarian aspects of the Russian emancipation 
of the serfs will find the Fifth and Sixth 
Books of this volume quite the most thor- 
ough, lucid and satisfactory exposition of 
this complex subject and of the present sit- 
uation which has appeared in print. The 
volume is well and fully illustrated with 
maps physical and ethnographic. We 
await with interest the early appearance of 
the two remaining volumes. 


We have already devoted so much space 
to the Mémoirs of the Baron de Méneval (D. 
Appleton & Co.) that it only remains to say 
that in the third volume the author con. 
tinues. to display the same loyalty to a lost 
cause and the person of a fallen leader ; but 
after the hardships of the Russian campaign 
Méneval, having suffered in health, was ap- 
pointed secretary to Marie Louise, an easier 
position, doubtless, than that of secretary 
to the Emperor, but one which did not give 
so many opportunities for collecting valua- 
ble information at first hand, hence there is 
a decided falling off in the importance of 
the last volume of the Mémoirs. The work 
of the translator, never excellent, in the 
present volume becomes decidedly slovenly. 
To the reader not more familiar than most 
of us are with this period of French history, 
copious and impartial notes would have 
been found very useful ; but the few notes 
given by the translator are most of them 50 
trivial, and the rest of them so misleading 
as to make us glad that thereare no more of 
them. The priocipal interest in this con- 
cluding volume is in the account of thesuc- 
cessful efforts of the Austrian ministry to 
alienate Marie Louise from her husband. 
Of cuurse, as Metternich is reported to have 
said, “politics had made the marriage, 
therefore politics could yomake ih” but 
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with a woman of a different character the 
- task would have been decidedly more diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Marie Louise had 
that facile amiability of disposition which 
proceeds from an absence of high ideals, 
and the presence of a deep but passive self- 
ishness. Her grandmother, the old Queen 
of Naples, one of Napoleon’s bitterest ene- 
mies in his palmy days, was scandalized at 
seeing the supineness with which Marie 
Louise fell into the plans of the enemies of 
ber husband, and tried in every way to 
bring her granddaughter to a sense of her 
duty, and the dignity of her position. Un- 
fortunately for the reputation of the ex- 
Empress, the old lady’s vigorous protests 
were unheeded, and the memory of Marie 
Louise will always be that of a weak and 
foolish woman, blind not only to her duty 
as a wife and mother, but also to her own 
interests and reputation. It is almost in- 
credible that her father should have lent 
himself to the plans against the purity of 
his daughter, but such fs evidently Méne- 
yal’s opinion, and during his more than six 
months’ residence in attendance upon Marie 
Louise at the Austrian capital, he had am- 
ple opportunities for forming a correct 
, jadgment. The picture of the poor little 
Duke of Reichstadt, withheld from his 
father, abandoned by his mother, and de- 
prived of his faithful French attendants, 
and even of his baptismal name, is one of 
the most pathetic in history, given as it is 
with few and simple touches. 

The New Acts of the Apostles; or, the 
Marvels of Modern Missions. In this vol- 
ume we have a series of lectures in Edin- 
burgh, on the “ Foundation of the Duff 
Missionary Lectureship,’”’ by the Rev. Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, with an Introduction by 
the Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D., F.R.S.E. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co, New York. 
$1.50.) These lectures were delivered on the 
fifteenth anniversary of the death of Dr. 
Alexander Duff, February 12th, 1893. 
They develop in a happy manner the idea 
that in entering on the work of missions 
the modern Church has returned to 
the vigor and vitality of the Apostolic 
Church, and set agoing a religious history 
in which the Acts of the Apostles are fairly 
paralleled by the new “‘ Marvels of Modern 
Missions.”” The assumption that lies at the 
bottom of this scheme is a sound one. The 
Church of to-day is the Church of the Apos- 
tles and , holding in its heart the ever living 
Christ, is prepared to repeat on the modern 
stage, in modern history and in modern 
forms, the miracles of grace which signal- 
ized the Apostolic Church. Dr. Pierson’s 
style is desultory, but it is engaging and 
leaves a strong spiritual impression. He 
makes no attempt to develop missionary 
history systematically, but his mind is 
stored with the great events and telling in- 
cidents of that history ;and he knows how 
to employ them to good effect to bring out 
and to impress the deeper principles and 
spiritual truths to the establishment of 
which in the world the mission work is, 
after all, only a subordinate and tributary 
agency. 


The School of Life. Divine Providence 
in the Light of Modern Science. The Law 
of Development Applied to Christian 
Thinking and Christian Living. By Theo- 
dore F. Seward. (James Pott & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) The doctrine on which this 
volume is based is that the most important 
thing in a man’s life is his reiation to God, 
andthe kind of relation he lives in to God. 
Mr. Seward presents a truly Christian view 
of life as a discipline. He shows how, in the 
panorama of creation, the “schoolhouse is 
built” with this end in view, and maintains 
the rationality of a certain controlled an- 
thropomorphism in our conceptions of God. 
He dwells on the providential relations of 
the individual to historic events and the 
view of every man’s life as a plan of God. 
In the course of his discussion a large num- 
ber ‘of side questions arise cf great practical 
importance asto the relation of prayer to 
Providence, and a number of dark and 
tough problems. One of the most vigorous 
of these brief papers is the author’s reply to 
the pertinent question: ‘Are we pilgrims, 
or are we tramps?” The book is written in 
the conviction that the unity of Christen- 
dom lies in the.assertion of a common faith 
in God, and that nothing is so hopelessly 
divisive as rationalistic caprice as to the 
fundamental doctrine of our personal rela- 
tions to God. 

Centennial Memoriat English Presbyte- 
rian Congregation, Harrisburg, Penn. The 
English Presbyterian Church of Harris- 
burg, more commonly known, we imagine, 
as the Market Square Church, has a long 
and independent history which is worth 
Commemoration, and which is commemor- 
ated with great fullness in this large and 

udsome volume. At the great Preshyte- 
Hae rupture, in 1898, the sympathies of the 
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church probably ran with the New School; 
but, for reasons which need not be men- 
tioved, they decided to connect themselves 
with neither party, but to go into inde- 
pendency. This continued until 1840, when 
they took their natural place with the New 
School body ; and, on the reunion, in 1870, 
camc into their present relations with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
A c&htennial week, from Sunday morning,: 
February 11th, 1894, to Friday evening, was 
devoted to the celebration. The addresses, 
which were numerous and carefully pre- 
pared, are published in full. Nothiog in 
the whole celebration was more full of 
interest than the “‘ Historical Evening” 
with the Historical Sermon by the Rev. 
Thomas H. Robinson, for thirty years pas- 
tor of the church. The memorial volume 
is richly and solidly published, and illus- 
trated with historic sketches of the church 
and with numerous portraits. In the Ap- 
pendix the editor has collected about a 
hundred pages of notes on the officers, 
members and detailed history of the 
church. The defect of the memorial is the 
failure to exhibit, in definite, tabulated 
forms, what the church has done for mis- 
sions and charities, its general aggressive 
work, 


Hints on Preaching. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. 50 cents.) The Rev. Joseph 
V. O’Connor presents in the compass of this 
handy booklet, not by any means a whole 
treatise on elocution, but hints and sug- 
gestions enough to be more useful to most 
preachers than a shelf full of elaborate 
mannals. Such technical questions as bow 
to form the voice are not touched, and we 
doubt the wisdom of directing a student to 
shout and roar in private practice as much 
as he will, so he does not make an action- 
able nuisance in the neighborhood. Tne au- 
thor’s general method is natural, and one 
that can be appreciated and reproduced by 
any one to the full extent of his ability to 
appreciate and reproduce any system. His 
remarks on the enunciation of the conso- 
nants are excellent, and on other points, 
such as forming the voice well forward in 
the mouth and preserving a gentlemanly 
air and bearing. From a general point of 
view the little book is only to be com- 
mended, with, however, the caution that it 
is not intended to serve the purpose of a 
technical manual. 


Architect, Owner and Builder, before the 
Law. By T. M. Clark, Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $3.00.) In a 
growing and building age like ours a book 
like this is more than likely to possess seri- 
ous interest forevery one. It isasummary 
of English and American decisions on the 
main questions which arise or are likely to 
arise between builders, architects and own- 
ers, with practical suggestions as to the 
drawing of contracts and the forms of con- 
tracts best suited to different classes of 
builders and owners. About eight hundred 
different cases are referred to and cited. 
The text is carefully analyzed on the mar- 
gin of each page. The cases cited are pre- 
sented first, alphabetically arranged in a 
complete table by themselves, and again in 
an analytic arrangement, where they are 
grouped by the States in which they oc- 
curred. The volume has alsoa fuli index, 
and seems to have been prepared with that 
carefulness on which the usefulness.of such 
@ manual depends. 


Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Two vol- 
umes, 16 mo, $2.00.) There is no satisfac- 
tory American edition of the novels of 
Henry Kingsley.. He was the third son of 
the Rev. Charles Kingsley and younger 
brother of Canon Kingsley. He made his 
mark by the publication of the spirited and 
successful novel, ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” io 
1858. Ravenshoe was published in 1861, 
and was followed bya long list of others. 
In the end of the sixties he became editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, and during this 
period was also military correspondent in 
the Franco-German War. He is said to 
have been the first Englishman in Sedan 
after the battle. He died of cancer in the 
tongue in 1876 in his forty-sixth year. The 
Scriboers propose to bring out a number 
of his best works. Rawenshoe will be fol- 
lowed with ‘* Austin Elliot,” and the ex- 
traordinary story of Austraiian life, which 
gave him a literary rank in the opinion of 
some of his admirers higher than his better 
knownand certainly more fortunate brother, 
“The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn.” 

Beacon Lights of Patriotism ; or, Historic 
Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship. 
By Henry B. Carrington, U.S. A., LL.D. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company, New York. 72 
cents.) General Carrington has made for 
the youth of this country a compilation of 
short and ringing selections in prose and 
verse from the greatorators, poets, writers, 


actors and martyrs in the history of patri- 
otism. The greater part of the selections 
comes from American sources. The great 
orators, statesmen, poetry and patriotic 
literature is well represented in the book. 
The selections are arranged in twelve groups 
or Parts—Patriotic Beginnings, Old Rome 
and her Rivals, Our Fathers and their 
Homes, American Independence, Washing- 
ton, Incentives to Patriotism, Memorable 
Battlefields and Incidents, Emphatic Ap- 
peals to Duty, Hints to Young America, 
American Independence Consummated, 
Schoolroom Echoes and Hints, The Fifth 
Century of American Independence Begun. 
The manual is completed by the addition of 
a Symposium of Patriotic Songs, a special 
vocabulary and several excellent indices. 


A Martyr of To-day. The Life of Robert 
Ross, Sacrificed to Municipal Misrule. A 
Story of Patriotism Calling jor Municipal 
Retorms. By the Rev. James H. Ross, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., author of ‘Our Country.” 
(James H. Earle, Boston. 90 cents.) We 
have in this small volume the tragic history 
of Robert Ross, sacrificed last year at Troy 
to his Christian devotion to pure politics. 
It is written by a clergyman who, tho he 
bears the name, is not known to be a rela- 
tive of the family.. He has done his work 
under the supervision of the Rev. W. H. 
Sybrandt, young Ross’s pastor at Troy. 
Robert Ross was doiny, as he could, the dury 
of a Christian citizen at the polls when he 
was murdered by a ruffian politician, who 
was afterward tried and convicted. In 
memory of his devotion President Clark, of 
the Christian Eudeavorers, enrolled his 
name as the first Christian Endeavor Mar- 
tyr to good government. 


The Hudson. By Wallace Bruce. (Bry- 
ant Union, Temple Court, New York. 
$1.00) Mr. sruce has written up the story 
of the Hudson River and of its banks and 
their interesting vicinities in a compact, 
attractive and useful way for tourists. The 
manual is copiously provided with maps 
for the river and its banks. The maps are 
themselves as good as a guide, being anno- 
tated along their course with notes on the 
landscape, natural, civil, political, social 
and literary history of the river. In con- 
nection with the letter-text they form a 
complete series that runs north to Lake 
George and the Adirondacks, and branches 
off occasionally by the way into the Cat- 
skills and other adjacent fields of adven- 
ture. Aconsiderable number of not very 
striking illustrations of the scenery of the 
river are contributed to the manual by 
Alfred Fredericks. 


Moody in Chicago; or, The World’s Fair 
Gospel Campaign. By the Rev. H. B. 
Hartzler. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.00.) This is a useful 
and inspiring account of the use made 
of a great opportunity by a great evangel- 
ist. The organization of the evangelistic 
work at ‘Chicago, by Mr. Moody and his 
associates, andi the general outlines of that 
work, of the methods in which it was de- 
veloped and of its outcome, are a striking 
example of the good results that Christian 
faithfulness and devotion may bring out of 
movements which in themselves have no 
Christian or even religious character at all. 
We advise all active workers in evangel- 
istic work who wish to know how to meet 
the world, especiaily in busy centers, and 
the concourse of worldly-minded people, to 
read the book. 


Endeavor Chris, by Isabella T. Hopkins 
(Cong. Sunday-School and Publishing Soci- 
ety, Boston, $1.50), is the outcome of an at- 
tempt to provide juvenile readers with 
books of a high class, both morally and 
intellectually, and as judged by literary 
standards. The story will rank with the 
most successfal in its class. The little hero 
is a waif picked up by a good Samaritan, 
who finds him a home with good Deacon 
Weatherby, where he wins his way, and 
grows up under the inspiring motto, ‘I'll 
endeavor.”’ After long years of wandering 
his mother comes back and proves her claim, 
and the story ends with interest unabated. 
Its power lies in the moral tone and inspi- 
ration of the working out. 


In connection with the notice of the 
‘ Life and Letters of Dean Stanley,” which 
we print at the head of our literary depart- 
ment this week, we note that the Messrs. 
Scribver, in this city, have just brought out 
A Selection from the Writings of Dean 
Stanley, edited by Anthony S. Aglen, Arch- 
deacon of St. Andrews. ($2 25.) The selec- 
tions are published in five distinct topical 
groups and taken at large from the Dean’s 
publications. PartI is compesed of selec- 
tions relating to ‘‘ Biblical Characters and 
Scenes,” Part II, to “Glimpses into Eecle- 
siastical History,” Part ILL, to  Aspacia o 
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Life and Character,” Part 1V, to ‘“‘ Descrip- 
tive Pieces,” and Part V is ‘* Miscellane- 
ous.” 


The latest addition to “‘ TheStory of the 
Nations” is Venice. By Alethea Wiel. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) This 
is, we believe, the forty-third volume in this 
attractive and useful series. The history is 
brought down to the union of Venice with 
the kingdom of Italy. The book comes 
from one who loves Venice much and loves 
it well, but who modestly di-claims the 
credit of a complete history. In her vol- 
ume the history moves forward with dra- 
matic vigor to the final downfall when Na- 
poleon I declared that he would prove the 
second Attila of the Republic, and proved 
as good as his word. The “Story” ends 
with the union of Venice with the kingdom 
of italy. 


Shakspeure’s Stratford: A Pictorial Pil 
grimage. By W. Hallsworth Waite. (fm- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons: New 
York. 50cents.) This isa capital little book, 
whose merits are far greater than its pre- 
tensions. The author hus managed to put 
substantiuliy all we know of the great baid 
on sixty pages octavo, a large part of which 
is occupied with pictorial sketches of the 
Shakespeare towns, homes and vicinity- 
The sketches, without being the best, rep. 
resent the originals truthfully and with 
Spirit. The story is told in a conversational 
and altogether charming manner, and closes 
with a brief and rather'convincing presen- 
tation of the evidence of the genuineness uf 
the Kesselstadt death mask. 


The Making of the Ohio Valley Stutes. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $150.) This book 
is made up of a series of sketches forming 
a historical chain stretching from 1660 to 
1837. Itis not, of course, a history of the 
Ohio Valley, but a very fair outline of the 
chief events of that history are given. The 
early explorers. the Indian wars and the 
progress of white settlements with the 
gradual disappearance of the aborigines are 
swiftly described. We find it all very in- 
teresting, a condensed and, we doubt not, a 
truthful presentation of what forms the 
core of history. Theillustrations aid the 
text. 


Boy’s Own Guide to Fishina, Tackle- 
Making and Fish Breeding. By John Har- 
ripgton Keene. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.) Tnis is a practical and useful book 
for boys who wish to become expert anglers 
and fish breeders. The author is himself 
an enthusiastic fisherman, and bas left 
very little unexplained that would be like- 
ly to interest the beginner. The descrip- 
tions and illustrations are clear, easily 
understood and progressively arranged. 
With many a happy day’s sport shimmer- 
ing in our memory we recommend Mr. 
Keene’s Guide as just the thing a wide- 
awake boy who has a taste for angling will 
make capital of, 


In the Time of Jesus: Historical Pic- 
tures, makes a first rate little book for 
home reading on Sunday. [t is trauslated 
from the German of Dr. Martin Seidel, who 
has aimed at combining concise brevity 
with a popular and picturesque presenta- 
tion of the subject. In PartI he applies 
himself to a brief account of the moral 
condition of the heathen world, uuoder 
which Christ was preachedto it. Next, 
much more at length, he devotes himself in 
Part II tothe account of the social, polit- 
ical and religious condition of the Jews at 
the time. Itis, indeed, a vivid, readable 
and useful book. (A. D. F. Randolph &Co., 
New York. 75 cents.) 


Out of Step. By Maria Louise Pool. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers. $125.) This 
New England story has much in it to com- 
mand the critic’s praise. Weil imagined, 
well told, in places brilliantly dramatic, and 
closing with considerable tragic energy, it 
still goes clear of sensational appral. We 
confess that there is too much of the dark 
side of things io it to be especiaily palat- 
able tous, and we regret the pessimistic 
endiug. Perhaps the force of the story lies 
in just what we cannot enjoy; for we like 
our fiction sweetened, at Jeast a trifle, with 
the delight of living and the success of lov- 
ing. There are thousands of readers who 
would find Cut of Step an absorbing story. 


The Religious Tract Society of London 
in its series of ‘Present Day Primers,’’ 
issues a Primer of Assyriology, by Prof. A. 
H. Sayce, published in this country by the 
Revell Company. It is acompact and de- 
lizhtful little genuine primer, not of the 
language but of the history and literature, 
and gives an extremely compact account of 
the decipherment of the inscriptions of the 
history, religioa and social life of both the 

Babylonians aad the Assyrians, with @ 
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‘number of illustrations from the monu- 
ments, and all for forty cents. It is trust- 
worthy, and contains very little of Professor 
Sayce’s controverted views. 


The second volume in the American re- 
publication of Henry Kingsley’s novels, 
whick was noticed by us a few weeks ago, 
is Austin Elliot, and has just come from 
the press of the Messrs. Scribner’s, of this 
city. ($1.00.) It has been considered by 
many as fully equal to “‘ Ravenshoe,” on 
which the author's fame principally rests. 
It is the only one, so far as we know, which 
has had the distinction of being translated 
inte French. The Scribners, in this city, 
import and have on their counters the 
bound annual issue of The Expository 
Times, edited by the Rev. James Hastings, 
M.A., of Edinburgh. ($2.50.) 1t is one of 
the strongest expository journals in the 
language, with a long list of the best Brit- 
ish scholars and divines among its contrib- 
utors, and edited on a broad, liberal basis, 
with a great deal of snap. 


The Age of Fable; or, Beauties of Mythol- 
ogy. By Thomas Bulfinch. (S. W. Tilton 
& Co., Publishers.) A new and enlarged 
edition of this standard work wus published 
in 1881, edited by Edward Everett Hale 
assisted by his son. That edition has proved 
useful and is well known. The volume be- 
fore us, or the edition of 1894, is substan- 
tially that of 1881 with about one hundred 
pages more or less added and a large 
number of reproductions taken from the 
great artists whose works are the perma- 
nent illustration of fable. A full analytic 
index has also been added. 





Cock Lane and Common Sense. By 
Andrew Lang. (Longmans. Green & Co., 
New York. $225.) There is much “Cock 
Lane” to this volume on ghosts and spirits, 
and not much “Common Sense.” This 
proportion in the mixture is a sufficient 
certificate that the book is interesting. as it 
assuredly is, tbo how far it advances beyond 
this toward clear ideas and definite conclu- 
sions, or that it advances one single step in 
this region at the end of our amused and 
entertaining examination of the volume, 
we are unable to say. 


It is not possible to go astray on the latest 
number of the “Humour Series.” The 
Humour of Treland; Selected with Intro- 
duction, Biographical Index and Notes, by 
D. J. O'Donoghue; the Illustrations by 
Oliver Paque. (Charlies Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1,25) The series is under the 
general editorial direction of W. H. Dircks. 
The word humor is iuterpreted in its 
broadest seuse in the selection of matter for 
these volumes, and each number is intended 
to be an anthology of the national humor 
of the peopie whose name it bears. 


In Old New York. By Thomas A. Jan- 
vier. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
With maps and illustrations to help him, 
Mr. Janvier bas here given his readers a 
most interesting series of sketches descrip- 
tive of early days in the history of New 
York City and the places most picturesque- 
ly connected with the growth of our won- 
derful metropolis. Mr. Janvier’s styie is 
clear, fluent, tersely crisp, and the artist’s 
swift and sure choice of material is evident 
on every page of bis book. The publishers 
bave done their part admirably well. 


The latest installments of the new “Tem. 
ple Shakespeare,” published by Macmillan 
& Co. (New York, 45 cents per number), 
are the Comedies As You Like It and The 
Taming of the Shrew. Delicious pocket 
editions, one play to the volume, with mod. 
el brevities of help in the way of notes and 
glossary in each number. The paper is 
hard, tough linen ; type, black-faced, easily 
read, and the form both convenient and 
artistic. The text is that of the Cambridge 
edition. 


Part Eight of The Book of the Fair is 
now before us, and fully up to the standard 
of merit commended by vs in the previous 
numbers. This number for its main topic 
has the Woman’s Department and the 
Children’s Building. We repeat what we 
have said in our previous and fuller notice, 
that the work is a miracle of cheapness, and 
@ memorial which carries with it much of 
the large, noble and vital impression of the 
Exposition. (The Bancro‘’t Company, Chi- 
cagoand San Francisco. $1.00 a Part.) 


The Art of Wing Shooting, by William 
Bruce Leffingwell (Rand, McNally & Co., 
New York. $1.00), comes from the pen of an 
experienced sportsman, who has published 
quite a small library of books on similar 
subjects. The manual is rich in rules, hints 
and suggestions of all kinds, and enriched 


_with personal anecdotes and sketches of 
. Sportsman, and with useful and suggestive 


iliustrations. 





From. the Chicago Kindergarten Litera- 
ture Co. we have received Mrs. Emily 
Hantington Miller’s latest volume of poems 
for children, entitled Songs from the Nest. 
Mrs. Miller knows her way to the hearts of 
the little ones. — 


Sweet Alyssum, by Margaret A. Logan 
(Buffalo, Charles Wells Moulton, $1.00), is 
a little volume of pleasant verse. The 
pieces for the most part are short and senti- 
mental, altho ‘A Dream in the Desert” 
and a few others fill several pages each. 


es 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE October Book News gives a por- 
trait of the artist-author, George Du Mau- 
rier, whose immensely popular “ Trilby” 
bas been of late the reviewer’s favorite 
theme. 


--..The Popular Science for November 
will contain the inaugural address given 
by the Marquis of Salisbury, Pre~ident of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


.. The Rev. Dr. J. L. M. Curry has writ- 
ten a volume on “‘ The South,” in which he 
presents the Southern side of controverted 
questions, The work will soon be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. 


.-It is reported that Mr. Stead has been 
collecting material in Scotland for the 
Christmas number of The Review of Re- 
views which will deal with the question of 
deer forests, with special reference to Mr. 
Winans, of Baltimore. 


.-Two well-known English novelists 
have come to America on lecture tours, 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle, of ‘Sherlock Holmes” 
fame, and David Christie Murray. The 
latter hopes to remain in the country, 
lecturing in the United States and Canada, 
until spring.. Dr. Doyle returns to England 
in about two months. 


..We are grieved to learn from The 
Critic that Miss Christina Rossetti “is con- 
fined to her bed by an organic trouble from 
which sheis not likely to recover.’”’ Miss 
Rossetti’s work of late years has been 
chiefly religious, but always informed by 
the genuine spirit of poetry. No woman 
poet of our day has excelled or equalled her. 


..A series of volumes, to be entitled 
**The Jewish Library,” under the general 
editorship of Mr. Joseph Jacobs, is in prep- 
aration by the Messrs. Macmillan. The 
volumes will give the results of the best 
and latest Jewish scholarship in matters 
that concern Hebrew history, life and 
thought. Among the volumes now ar- 
ranged for are: “Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology,” by Mr. S. Schechter ; ‘‘ Jewish 
Social Life in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. 
Israel Abrahams; ‘‘ The Return of the Jews 
to England,” by Mr. Lucien Wolf: ‘‘The 
Jewish Prayer Book : its History and Rela- 
tion to Christian Ritual,” by the Rev. S. 
Singer ; “‘ Jewish Ethics,” by the Rev. Mor- 
ris Joseph ; “‘ The Jewish Race: a Study in 
National Character,’’ by the Editor. 


--The remarkable popularity of ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda” has called attention to 
other books by the same author. Among 
these are ‘‘A Man of Mark” (1890); ‘‘ Mr. 
Witt’s Widow” (1892); “‘Sport-Royal’’ (1893), 
a collection of short stories; “Half a 
Hero”; and ‘‘ A change of Air.” “‘ The God 
in the Car”’ is the title of his new novel to 
be published immediately by D. Appleton & 
Co. Other new books by the same publish 
ers are ‘‘ Treatise on American Football,” 
by the famous Yale athletes, A. A. Stagg 
and H. L. Williams ; the second and last 
volume of Mr. Edgar S. Maclay’s “ His. 
tory of the United States Navy”: 








**Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture,” © 


by Otis Tufton Mason ; the first of the An- 
thropological Series, edited by Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr, of the University of Chicago ; 
*‘Round the Red Lamp,” by A. Conan 
Doyle; and “The Lilac Sunbonnet,” by S. 
R. Crockett. 


....Some new books announced by A. C. 
McClurg & Co. are “ Things of the Mind,” 
by the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of 
Peoria ; “‘ The Power ofan Endless Life,” by 
the Rev. Thomas C. Hall; “The Price of 
Peace,” a biblical story of the time of King 
Ahab, by A. W. Ackerman; “A Book 
of Heavenly Birthdays,” being a collection 
of extracts made by “ E. V. B.,” author of 
*‘Days and Hours in a Garden”; Polar 
Gleams: an account of a voyage on the 
yacht “‘ Blencathra”’ by Helen Peel; ‘‘ The 
Elizabethan Library,” a series of small vol- 
umes designed to bring’some of the writings 
of the sixteenth century before readers of 


* to day; ‘“‘My Lady,” a novel by Miss Mar- 


guerite Bouvet; and ‘‘The Crucifixion of 
Phillip Strong,” a religious novel by 
Charles M. Shelden. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


_ ‘Three Decker.’ 





The story of “The Rise-and Fall of 


‘the ‘Three Decker,’” is told by Mr. Walter 


Besant in The Dial for Oetober 1st. Mr. 
Besant opens his article as follows ; : 


“ There are three, institutions in this country 
which pass the understanding of the American. 
Since we are able to understand them very 
well, some of our insular conceit is accounted 
for. If you think of it, indeed, that level of in- 
telligence which enables us to understand any- 
thing which your people cannot understand, is 
something to be proud of. These three institu- 
tions are the House of Lords, the Established 
Church and the Three Volume Novel-the 
The first two of these, in spite 
of long-continued and determined attacks, are 
stronger than ever. The last of these, with 
which I have been intimately connected for five- 
and-twenty years, has just received a blow 
which threatens to be mortal.” 

The difficulty lies in the fact that first edi- 
tions of novels in England have been 
brought out exclusively for Mudie’s and for 
Smith’s circulating libraries,these libraries 
paying fifteen shillings a copy, when the 
nominal price was thirty-one shillings and 
sixpence. The cheap edition for the gen- 
eral public generally appeared about nine 
months later. Some months ago these 
libraries announced that they would not 
pay more than eleven shillings for the three- 


volume novel, and they demanded that no 
cheap edition be published within a year of 
the first issue of the story. The Society of 
Authors have declared against the three- 
volume novel, and some of the publishers 
have announced that they will issue no 
more volumes in that form. 


& 
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George H. foberond rai eadebteesbbsecce... 
James Henry Chapin. A Sketch of his Life and 
Work. By George Sumner Wea‘er, D.D. 
vee Inlustrations. 8x534. pp. vii, 386: New 


People. eet. 
Harpe 
By tee 0 Oli. 


The 


P, Putnam’s SODS...... -.6se-....0e 150 


Tales of a Traveler. By Was hington Irving. 
Tbe Author’s Revised Edition. Edited by 
oe Lyon Phelps. 8x54, pp. xxiii, 558, 


The Flute Player,and Other Poems. By Francis 
Howard Williams. 734x5%4, pp. v, #8. The 
DID cate nc ovaiactondendedaeeveanid sdeives casees. 

A Patch of Pansies. By 5. - pemand ¥.. Cooke. 
734x5, pp. 1x, 89. The Same.........-....ceeeees 


Mourasthenia: or. eaten Exhaustion. By 
David Allyn Gorton, M.D. 734x5\. pp. v, 23. 
Ps asces  <apncbslecsscbba-Seneceeverscee.. 
Sidasatignin: or, The House Blessed. By ire 
nk Lee. 7 pp. 336. Boston and 
Chicago: Congregetional heute School 
and Pubiishing PIED ccinkow  keaswinesdccnces 
Jacky Lee. His Lessons out of School. By 
oo Harriet A. Cheever. 73¢x5, pp. 286. The 
Animal's Rights. Considered in relation to 
soc ae; ress. With a Bibliographical ap- 
pend y Henry 8S. Salt. Also an meray 
ne Vivisection in America.” By Albe: 
Leffingwell, M.D. 634x434, pp. x, 176. Mace 
= rs OL" RR AE i a eh SSR aE 


My New Home. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illus- 


trated by L. Laniie Brooke. 74x5, pp. vi, 214. 
10 


DPM cccc sccvehae cenccbesecesscosccecccccs 
EYPIMIAOY AAKHSTI, Euripides’ al- 


cestes. Edited by Wortimer C9 pate, 
0% 


Ph.D. 64¢x4i, pp. xlvi, 186. The same... 
Byejematio Science Teaching. A Manual of In. 
ductive Elementary Work for all instruct- 
ors. By Edward Gardiner Howe. (Interna- 
tional Education Series.) 74x5%4, pp. xxix, 
326. New York: D. Appleton & Co....... .. 
A Dramain Dutch. By Z. Z. 
New York: Macmillan & Co...........000000. 
ou, English Songs. From Various Sources. I)- 
lustrat:d by Hugh Thomnson, And an In- 
ge“ ape by Austin Dobson. 73¢x5, pp. xxxi, 
The Lifeand Opinions of Tristram Rhandy, 
Gentleman. I three Volumes. Vel. Dp. 
Xxxvii. 208; V: 1. II, pp. 236; Vol. ITI, pp 1. Be. 
A Sentimental al Journey thr 
and Italy, py x e Letters, Sermons 
and Miscellaneous Writin of Laurence 
Sterne In two Volumes. Vol I, pp. xix. 144; 
Vol. LI. pp. 167. By Laure’ re 
Iilustrated by F.J. 


hrough | France 


ed by Geo. Saintsbur 


754x546, pp. 275. 
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Wheeler, be Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- e 
Set 6 


pincott Co. 
The Handbook of Standard or American Phonog- 
raemy. By Andrew J.Graham, A.M. New 
and Revised Evition. UAx576. pp. gg 441, 
New York: Andrew J. Graham & Co........ 
bi sey po 's Handbook of British — Ameri- 
n Literature. With Selections from the 
Writings of the most Gistinguished autnors, 
By the Rev. O. L. 5 we Aw S.S. Edit- 
by the Rev. G Viger, A.M.,8.S. 734x 
ag pp. xxii, 398. Baltimae, fae" Marphis 


Fee) s Dutchman s Daughter. (A Story for Young 
‘olk. Founded = Facts) By Eva Hansen 
a . #2, Philadelpiia: 
Lutheran ublication § Bocict OSSD 


Danvis eels By Rowl?nd E. Robinson. 7x5, 
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9. pope and New York: Hough- 1s 


yp. 3 Mifflin & © 

Beacon Lights of Pcirteligh or. Historic In- 
centives to Virtue and Good Citizenship. 
In Prose and Verse, with Notes. By ad 
B. Carrineton. U.S.A., LUD, 76x54, 


443, New _ Boston, Chicago: Sliver, 
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An Inductive Study in Animal and Plant 
signed for Preparatory and 


Morphology. 
By Emanuel Boyer, A.B 


High Schools. 


TH6xSM. PD. xxi, 235, Boston: C. D: Heath & ; 
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El Nuevo Mundo. A oem. By Louis James 
95, Chicago: Charles H. 


Block. ox pp. 
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Marshall Saunders. . . 
Phnatelpn elphia: Charles H. a» Saas éaeee 


Sicasen’s temsaie: B Frank Be. pores Il- 
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The Wagner Story Book. 1 
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. TAx56, zi. New York, 
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os Pentecost. By F. . Meyer, B.A. 
p. vi, 160. The 5-9 as hie cbeeiinaots 
Chinese etre Bag y Arthur H. Smith. 
Second Edition revised md iinstyated. 84x 
6, pp. 41. The same....... PpaaEheabemetedenses 
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. Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 
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Amey bag J Tipetens. ; Isabella Bird Bishop, 
S. Illustra’ Bye Edward — 
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Sir A a Dawson. T 
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Four Important New Works 
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The Sherman Letters 
Correspondence between 
1837 to 1891. 


With of war and statesmanship, an 
Portraits, 
8v0, $3.00. love.” —N. ¥. Times. 
x 





By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Third Edition 
Now Ready, 
12mo $1.50. 


@ 


be the most popular of all. 


‘The Pasquier Memoirs 
The Revolution—The Co 


Vol, III. 
Now Ready. | 
Each Vol., 
8vo, $2.50, 
g ! portraits of Napoleon and the 
personages around his throne, 


Life and 
8v0,-$2.50. The Author, in concluding 


- 5 
. disfigured by passion and prej 


Edited by RACHEL SHERMAN THORNDIKE. 


“Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall, in the literature 


not only call the correspondence unique in literature; it is also a corre- 
spondence beautiful with the beauty of disinterested and unchanging 


“A remarkable correspondence . 
may fairly compare the value of these papers to that of the commentaries 
on the Roman civil war, and that of the letters and other material 
left by some of the chief military actors in the contest between Charles I. 
and the Long Parliament.”—M. W. HAZELTINE, in the N. Y. Sun. 


Lord Ormont and His Aminta 


“It is among Mr. Meredith’s very best novels; perhaps it is destined to 
The author has a story to tell, and tells it with 
the novelist’s skill and the essayist’s wit and the poet’s beauty of style. 
Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more evident than in this latest 
novel. Itis artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and makes an inefface- 
able impression on the mind.”’—The Literary World. 


Duc Dp’ AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. ° 

“The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, 

‘ the characteristics of an extraordinary time. His description of the aris- 

' tocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves attention; his 
picture of the Revolution and its terrible scenes is true and lifelike; his 


rect.”—The Edinburgh Review. 


Letters of Erasmus— 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


before you the character and thought of an extraordinary man at the most 
exciting period of modern histury. It is a period of which the story is still 


really was if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus.” 


General and Senator Sherman from 


y correspondence like unto this. We must 


- of great historical value. We 


nsulate—The Empire. Edited by the 
In 8 vols. With portraits. 


Bonaparte family, and of most of the leading” 
are well designed and for the most part cor- 


his work, says: “ I have endeavored to put 


udice. I believe you will best see what it 
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THE INDEPENDENT; 


“MACMILLAN & €O0.’S. 
New and Recent Books. 


Personality, Divine and 
Human. 


Being the Bampton Lectures for 18%. By the Rev. 
J.R, ILLINGWORTH. Crown 8vo. 





History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments. 


By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Ph.D, LL.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in University 
Coliege, Toronto. I., to the Downfall of Sa- 
maria. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, net. 


“It is especially intended for students of the Bible 
pat it puts at their a an immens® amount of 





TRANSLATION OF PROF. ERMAN’S IMPOR- 
TANT WORK. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. 


Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. 
TIRARD. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. 
Super royal 8yo, $6,00. 





NOW READY: Vol. I. 


Greek History 


From its Origin to the Destruction of the Independ- 
ence of the Greek People. By AroLF HOLM. 
Authorized Translation. In 4 vols. Vol. I. To 
theend of the Sixth Century, B.C. Extra crown, 
8vo. 





NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOOK. 


The Use of Life. 


By the Right Hon.Sir JoHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., author of “* The Beauties of 
Nature,” “ The Pleasures of Life,"etc.,etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniform with “ The Romance of the In- 
sect World,” “ Tne Pleasures of Life,” etc. $1.25. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
WILLIAM WINTER’S NEW BOOK. 


Life and Art of Joseph 
Jefferson. 


Together with some Account of his Ancestry and of 
the Jefferson Family of Actors. By WILLIAM 
WINTER, author of “The Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth,” * Shakespeare’s England,” “ Shadows of 
the Stage,” etc. With 16 Illustrations, including 
his Latest Photographs, also several Portraits in 
Character. Among the minor illustrations are 
Views of Old Plymouth Theatre, Park Street, 
1830, etc., etc. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.25. 
Also an edition printed throughout on English 
hand-made plate paper. Limited to 200 copies. 

Price, in box, $6.00, net. 





BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Love in Idleness. 
A TALE OF BAR HARBOUR. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Katharine 
’ Lauderdale,” “ Saracinesca,” “ A Roman Singer,” 
etc. With Illustrations reproduced from draw- 
ings and photographs. In one volume, crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform with the 
well-known “ Cranford Series.” Price, $2.00. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A VIL- 
LAGE TRAGEDY.” 


The Vagabonds. 


By MarGaArRet L. Woops, author of “A Village 
Tragedy,” “Lyrics and Ballads,” “ Esther Van- 
homrigh.” Crown 8vo, uniform with “ The Raid- 
ers’ and “ The Stickit Minister,” $1.50, 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 


My New Home. 


A New Story for Children by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
authorof “The Cuckoo Clock,” “The Rectory 
Children,” etc. With Illustrations by L. LESLIE 
BROOKE. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the New 
Edition of Mrs, Molesworth’s stories. Price, $1.00. 





OCTOBER NUMBER READY, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Pub- 
lications. Price 5cents each number; subscrip- 
tion, 50 cents a year. 

The current number contains some Reminiscences 
of the late Walter Pater, by Prof. E. B. Titchener. 

Cornell University. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
' Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





ike the paper sent. , 
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Appleton &Co.s New Books: 


Woniaa” s Share in Primi- 


tive Culture. 


By OTIs TUFTON MAsoNn, A.M., Curator of 
the Department of Ethnology in the 
United States National Museum. With 
numerous [ilustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

This is the first volume in the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SERIES, edited by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The series is undertaken in the 
hope that anthropology—the science of man—may 
become better known to intelligent readers. While 
the books are intended to be of general interest, they 
will in every case be written by authorities who will 
not sacrifice scientific accuracy to popularity. In the 
present volume is traced the interesting period when 
with fire-making began the first division of labor—a 
division of labor based upon sex—the man going to 
the field or forest for game, while the woman at 
the fireside became the burden-bearer, basket- 
maker, weaver, potter, agriculturist, and domesti- 
cator of animals. 


Systematic Science 
Teaching. 


A Manual of Inductive Elementary Work 
for all Instructors in Graded and Un- 
graded Schools, the Kindergarten, and 
the Home. By EDWARD GARDNIER 
Howe. Vol. 27, International Education 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, 1.50. 

Athorougbly practical and reliable guide to ele- 
mentary instruction in science has long been a desid- 
eratum, and this work, embodying the results of 
fourteen years of actual classroom tests, will satis- 
factorily meet sucha demand. The volume gives a 
general outline of work for the first three years. 


UNIFORM WITH * THE MANXMAN.” 


The Deemster. 


A Romance of the Isle of Man. By HALL 
CAINE, author of ‘‘The Manxman,”’ 
**Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” etc. New 
edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Fascinates the mind like the gathering and burst- 
ing of a storm.”’—Illustrated London News. 

“ Halil Caine has already given us some very strong 
and fine wors, and * The Veemster ’ is a story of unu- 
sual power. Certain passages and chapters have an 
intensely dramatic rarely and hold the fascinated 
reader witha poet rarely excited nowadays in lit- 
erature.”—The U 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON &CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are using 
Remington County Seat Lists They cover the groun 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 








EDUCATION. 
EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUN G WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW Jt RS 
Princeton Courses of Study under _ ane Pro- 
fessors. ao aag Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern Language 
ra: H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, PYF PS”: 


Combines individual teaching with exce’ a ad- 
wpe for home and omen “ oratories, 








B. KNAPP, 8.B. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


es best Normal and —— graduates. 
ans st of special teachers for all kinds of woke 
Schools recommended. No charge to employers. 
H. 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 EAsT NINTH ST..cN@w YORK. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Jmported Novele 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square, 36 East 14th Street, New York. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS Anb 





ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
to CHAS BESELERmaker 2ISCENTRE ST. 








NEW YORK. 
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Nie A 
Scholarly rnd popular ba , 
raancis Ww. 0 w. wean: LL.D. 


THE WISE MEN: 
WHO THEY WERE AND HOW THEY CAME TO 
JERUSALEM. 


Magi. 
ough, has Reaper all tifficulty,and has inveues ty 
whole i A 
hue our curnest™ commendation. se Sritigh 
Review 


izmo. Cloth. 80 cents. 
THE STAR OF OUR LORD. 
WITH THOUGHTS ON INSPIRATION AND THE 


ASTRONOMIC DOUBT AS TO C HRISTIANITY. 


“This book aboun’s in bl 
~* The Astronomic Doubt as te Coriariantt a a 








ument thence to THE SAL- 
ANTS ARB NOVEL AND 


THOUGSTS ON THE HOLY GOSPELS: 


HOW THEY CAME TO BEIN MANNER AND 
FORM AS THEY ARE. 

rus Hamlin, D.D., LL. >. thirty years Missionarv 
os the Ottoman Km pire, an rst Fresident of Robert 
College, Constantinople, ty; “It is better than any 
commentary or any of the ‘Introsactions’ I have 
read. Mouern writers breathe another life than toat 
of the East. They ao net comprehend it. They do 
not enter into it. I think noone has achieved this to 
‘o all who will 


ST. MATTHEW’S WITNFSS TO THE 
w ORDS AND WORKS OF THE LORD. 
“ This book is not based on the opinions of others. 
It shows complete mastery of details, and the autnor 
is irresistible in sewing: that the Gospe lwas written 
accurding to a preconce plan.” <r. Mendenhall, 
the lete Editor of tne Methodist 
mo. Cloth, $1.20. 
Otis O. Howard, Major-General U. 
“I have gained so much positive wut fro from taeee 
books that the Gospels ure a new revelation to me. 
They solve many problems heretofore unsolved 
These facts have made me earnestly bent on making 
them better known. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
1530 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








HUSIC. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash ond easy payments. 

New styles just introduced, 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BO-=TON. CHICAGO, 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


= HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
= Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 




















NEW wrk BUOKS 
For SOCiAL MEETING: 
Christian Endeav: 4 Hymns --- 
For REVIVAL MEETINGS 
Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, 


$30 per 100 


Small, Music, ze Edition, $45 per 100 
For_MID-WtEK Muerinas « ae ScHoots: 
S ce $40 per 100 
T Ww & MAIN PCO" 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., ‘Chicago. 


J. .CH URCH CO,, Music Publishers,Cincinnati,O. 


CH U m CH GEO. po 
ORGANS 








Richard Perse h Warren, 
vager. 
503 sth Aven ew York. 


WANTED. 
RETIRED CLERGYMEN 


Can secure lucrative employment by addressing, 
J. A. HILL & CO., 
44 East 14th Street. New York. 
x ‘ a 
AGEN 'Ts seller. write quick. 


MORGAN MFA, CO.,, ifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
velf; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 975c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The vook,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retesied at 50c, We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
erly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City, 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


Sie 


THE BALTIMORE CURRENCY 
PROPOSALS, 


THE convention of bankers, held in 
Baltimore last week, will be remembered 
principally for its currency proposals. As 
our readers are aware, we have held to 
the thought for some time that the benk- 
ing fraternity should take pains to make 
their views public. The talk about the 
‘“*sharpers of Wall Street” should no 
longer keep our financiers silent, Con- 
gress and the country should have the 
benefit of their professional advice on the 
subject of the currency, a subject with 
which they are particularly well qualified 
to deal. On these accounts we are partic- 
ularly pleased with the action of the 
Baltimore Convention. The general senti- 
ment was well voiced by President Hen- 
drix, of the National Union Bank of New 
York City : ‘‘ If we can present here the 
concrete idea of the general banking fra 
ternity in simple shape, we have some- 
thing to use at once in fighting the finan- 
cial nightmares now racing through the 
land.” 

The Convention wisely refrained from 
too much detail in their proposals; it was 
enough to enunciate general principks. 
These principles as adopted are simple : 
(1) No bonds to be required for future is- 
sues of bank notes; (2) banks to be allowed 
to issue notes up to 50% of their capital, 
and on emergencies up to 75¢ ; (3) a taxon 
average amount of issue } of 14; (4) a guar- 
anty fund equal to 5¢ to be maintained by 
Government, which shall redeem all notes 
of failed banks ; (5) the Government shall 
have a prior lien on all bank assets, and 
upon the liability of the stockholders. 

Apparently this plan looks for the mo- 
ment no further than the retirement of 
the National bank nojes, now amounting 
to $208,000,000, the new issue to take 
their place, and at the same time to 
allow for further expansion whenever 
necessary. The capital of all the Na- 
tional banks of the country is about 
$700,000.000, so that 50% would allow 
of bank notes now, in excess of the 
present amount, of about $150,000,000. 
(here is no reason why the same idea 
should not be applied to State banks. It 
would be easy to repeal the 10% prohibit- 
ory tax on State bank notes and allow 
these banks to issue notes on the same 
terms as National banks. The State banks 
have a combined capital of about $250,000,- 
000, and hence under the application of the 
idea to them, could take out $125,000,000 
more circulation. On this pomt the Con- 
vention was silent, but the inference is 
obvious. 

We are not disposed to be critical at 
this stage, and hence mention, without 
fault-fiuding, the fact that the Baltimore 
plan does nut solve the whole probiem, 
and does net pretend to do so. ‘Lhe Fed- 
eral Government is now responsible tor the 
following issues of undesirable currency : 





Greenbacks (round numbers)........ $847,000,000 
Sherman ‘Ire. sury notes....... WEdoee 000,000 
National bank notes...........-..-++» 208,000,000 

WO is cb6s dip. Goqeenianardesshen - $707,000,000 


If we concede that it is desirable for the 
Federal Government to withdraw all of 
these issues at some future time(to say 
nothing of $339,000,000 of silver certifi- 
cater) manifestly an issue of bank notes 
by the banks to only 50% of their capital 
(National and State combined, say $1,000,- 
000,000) would not meet the needs. But, 
on the other hand, the experience of the 
world is to the effect that an issue of 
notes to the par value of a bank’s capital 
is perfectly safe. ‘lhe Baltimore plan does 
not discuss such features as we have 
mentioned, being content to recommend 
to Congress by a representative commitiee 
some general principles which may be 
worked up into intelligent legisiation. 

Nothing is said about the character of 
the reserve—such as the proportion of 
gold required—or whether the converti- 
bility of the currency shall be arranged 
for through the banks or tnrough tne Fed- 
eralTreasury. Ease of exchanging cur- 
rency into coin 1s absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of the gold standard. 
The plan seems therefore to look, for the 
“eee esent at least, toward the Bank of Eng- 

d idea of a tixed minimum of currency 

to be issued in our case by the Federal 
Government, while the banks supply the 
fluctuating amount of money required 
from day today. If so the Government 
may be compeiled for some time to come 
to be.its own banker as to part of our cur- 
rency, and to keep a gold balance ex- 
changeable for its currency when de- 
manded for export. But Rome was not 
sony lattes br ee pacmenaamee prob- 
lem be ‘ 





“vent of its arrival. 





THERE are many encouraging -signs in 
the general business situation, but it must 
be acknowledged that there is just now @ 
halt in the actual movement that cannot 
be accounted for as a between-seasons 
breathing spell. A careful and conserva- 
tive survey of conditions affecting general 
trade makes it plain that, while the 
trend is undoubtedly upward, the volume 
of gross business swelling in a satisfac- 
tory degree, and above all the sentiment 
among the masses of the people hopeful 
and confident to an extent not known a 
few months ago, there yet remains very 
much to be desired. The principal thing 
is a more marked and general revival of 
retail trade which is the signboard of the 
manufacturer and the large jobber, upon 
which they can base their preparations 
for coming seasons. A few weeks ago 
retail trade throughout the country had a 
pronounced spurt on the basis of the pass- 
age of the Tariff Bill; but more recently 
much of the gain then recorded has been 
lost, the result being a better demand in 
some industries and a poorer one in others. 
Wholesale distributers of gnerchandise of 
many kinds are awaiting the signs of the 
future effect upon purchases for consump- 
tion of the current low prices of farm 
produce and partly manufactured staples. 
Such being the case, it was not surprising 
that a sharp advance in foreign exchange, 
due to the extreme ease of money here, 
our small exports, and our large imports, 
had more than ordinary influence the 


past week in lines not directly affected. 
‘Speculation in all parts of the country, 
and in all jines, remains practically at a 
standstill, the stagnation being even more 
pronounced than in the few months pre- 
vious. Cooler weather may help to stimu- 
ulate trade. No important change is 
shown either in railroad earnings cr bank 
clearings. The commercial failures now 
being reported are less in both number 
and importance than a year age by nearly 





The Baltimore bank currency plan, rati- 
fied as a basis for a new system of bank 
circulation by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, has no immediate bearing upon 
the business situation, except as being 
possibly the first step toward securing a 
sound and elastic currency, which is one 
of the primal requirements of business. 
lt was telt by many bankers who attended 
the Baltimore Convention that the pian 
should have gone so far as to provide for 
the retirement of the greenbacks coinci- 
dently with the issue of the new circula- 
tion which shall be a prior lien upon ail 
the assets and the duplicate oe of 
the stockholders of the banks of issue. 
Meanwhile, the condition and operations 
of the Treasury are not quite so reassur- 
ing. Owing to the heavy payments this 
month ior interest and pensions there 
may possibly be a deficit for October of 
over $9,000,000. 





Wall Street continues abnormally quiet, 
and, but for the manipulation of the In- 
dustrial stocks, would show no feature 
whatever. The situation in the stock 
market is aptly described as like to a boy 
sitting on a fence waiting for the adver- 
Uised procession to pass by. Wali Street, 
by its recent advances, has heralded the 
approach of beiter general trade, and 1s 
patently waiting for it, apparently confi- 
London is doing little 
here, but is probably selling slightly more 
than it is buying of its favorite wading 
stocks. The bond market is dull, but 

rices rule a shade firmer. One of the 
argest railroad issues of the year is ex- 
pected to be offered for public subscrip- 
tion within ten days. Money does not 
work any closer, and rates for cali loans 
on stock collateral are heavy at 1%. 
Short time loans are quoted at 1%, and 
long at 2@38¢, all on active lines of mixed 
rtocks that have a ready market. Com- 
mercial paper is dull, because of the 
smaliness of the suppiy. The market 
would absorb without ditticulty ten times 
as much as 1s being offered. Rates are 3¢ 
tor high-grade indorsed receivables, 3@3}4 
for best single names, and 4@6 tor 
others, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 











Oct. 13. Oct.6. Increase. 
LOADS.....-.0008 $00,168,200 0,277,200 = * $109. UO 
Specie 92,890, 92,210,100 675,8u0 
Legal tenders... e+» 145,671,200 114,621,200 1,050,000 
De ase 690,859,100 BY,041,400 1,317,700 
Uarculneson eveees 11,058,700 1,142,000 411,700 











The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie..... ....0. 900 = $92,215, 

Legal tenders... Tiesto Ce 4 peciere 
Total ° 

is iseenre.., $208,562,100  $206,836,800 . $1,725,800 

against dept’s... 147,714,775 147,385,350 829,425 
_Burp. reserve.. $00,847,325 $60,450,950 $1,806,875 


ee Riaianet-en-tneerennenet 


: mena oy praehanyy: 4 





-— otober 18, 1804, 


the Associated Banks 
of the i. five years rcay follows each 


0c aber Ith: iso 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as — : 
Sixty days.. dai 


anes seenees 






































GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 










Ris lsb ling’ suicuid Viasebsaom estat oll re Ame. 
4s, Hentate tered......... iM 14 
J ered coupons.. . 

cc eee s 
h oupon 

Currency Bs... : . 





6s, 1 
Currency 6s, 1896... 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1398... 
Gerrenee 6s, po. 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing October 13th, were : 


Hide & Jessie. . % 


East 8 a i 
Shoe & Leather. J vs 16h 


Galtatine 





on ie 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table .gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


























































Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
MTONEER s 602 cs i0sedescccess 200 2u0 210 
merican Exch 16 156 1 

TrOadWway............. 220 235 245 
8 and Drove’ 160 168 175 
Central Nationa) 20 118 osce 
Chase National. 225 450 sone 
hath 336 350 400 
Chemical 4,380 4,200 4800 
iuazelis io it ig 
rt | 
Columbia ~ 200 ” 
m: ° 178 1%5 182 
Continental. az 20 : 
rn Exchange.. “s 280 
East .. 1 140 io 
Side.. eee 100 ose 100 
Eleventh Ward . 275 200 once 
Fifth pene. 625 200 sites 
Na 540 2,500 wes 
sis 
195 
( 500 ees 
( 15 418 
¢ 325 cove 
re 150 san 
H 310 320 
haath 110 
50 550 
1Dg 140 140 150 
Leather Manufacturers’.. 192 18u 210 
Lincolp National......... ww «=. 46 525 ave 
Manhattan ove Piped 15g 1853 cat 
Market and Fuiton......... 210 210 225 
Mechabics’,.... ..+- sesese lis 175 185 
Mecnanics’ and Traders’.. 159 150 165 
Mercantile. ...........0sss005 ~ 184 170 200 
Merchants’..........sseseees 135 135 eee 
Merchants’ SneneEee.. its lw oeee 
] a 6 2 6 
4 400 
Mount 3 Morris. lou boc 
eoeneces 165 170 
New ¥ a 230 289 
New York County.......... 6U5 5v0 ehee 
New Yor«w Nat. Exchange. 108 5 125 
Ninth National............. 118 cece 
Wai 145 125 ores 
North America..... 156 140 165 
Oriental........+++ 232 235 240 
PACIIIC......0008 « Wig 17 geo 
Purk. 281 Pat 300 
‘eople’s. 210 266 esse 
a 121 115 1% 
ublic. 161 158 167 
Ses rd em 170 10 eoee 
Secoud National.. 35U 0 e00 
Seventh National.. 125 lu ones 
Shoe and Leather 110 108 11 
Southera National. 156 160 we 
State of New York 106 100 108 
Third National..... 15 100 eees 
esmen’s........ . 7 epee 95 
United States National ... 175 175 eees 
Western National..... ... Ww 10 112% 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked, Suir>, 
A,B. Claflin Company. lst pf. 100° 


do. 
+ een = i 
‘pra Sbcccee bee. dees 
Blacawell’s ‘Dar. Tob. Co., com.... 15 
Celluloia Co 2 4 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.. 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The Rio Grande Western Railway 

zeporte actual gross earnings for August, 

4, $193,628.57 ; operating ¢xpenses, 
$140, 867.96 ; net earnings, $52,760.61. 


....The application of the receivers of 
the Northern Pacific Railway for the is- 
suance of $5,000,000 of certificates has 
been granted by Judge Jenkins, of Chi- 
cago. 


....-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co., of New York, reports net earning for 
nine months of 1894 at $502,964.58, an in- 
crease of $118,094.43 over 1898, 


....-The Commissioner of Pensions re- 
rts that at the close of the fiscal year, 
une 30th, 1894, there were on the rolls 
969,544 pensioners, oe that the amount 
paid tor 3d uring the year was 
$139,804,461 | 


..+-Lbe aS has appointed a com- 
mittee of able engineers to examine and 
determine the best route for the sbip 
canal to connect Chesapeake Bay _— 
Delaware River. Consideration will be 
given to the route giving the greatest 
facility to commerce and the best adapted 
for a national defense. 


....The Bank of England has in its 
possession a bank note dated December 
19th, 1699, for 555 pounds. It also has a 
note for 25 pounds, which was not pre- 
sented for 111 . years. rhe a as.a 
curiosity a note for 1,000,000 pounds 
sterling, dated 1782, Of the latter amount 
only four notes have ever been issued, 


October 18, 1894, 


.++sThe well-known banking house of 
Messts. Harvey Fisk & Sons, of this city, 

e.opened a Boston offi %5 State 
Rivest, and bave placed in charge Charles 


securities. In addition investment orders 
are executed for the purchase and sale of 
_all securities listed on the New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


...-The New York Security and Trust 
Company have declared a dividend of 5. 
payable November Ist. This company, as 
shown by the statement made to the 
Banking Department June 30th, has assets 
amounting to $9,898.359.05, and surplus 
and undivided protits of $1,056.162 54, 
The deposits amount 'o $7,809 330 64. Un- 
der the direction of Charles ». Fairchild, 
President, William L. Strong, First Vice 
President, John L. Lamson, Second Vice 
President, Abram M. Hyatt. Secretary, 
and Zelah Van Loan, Assistant Secretary, 
the affairs of the company are sure to be 
well managed. The trustees include, in 
addition to the above, such well known 
names as William H. Appleton, James J. 
Hill, William F. Buckley, Stuart G. Nel- 
son, Edward N. Gibbs, Hudson Hoagland, 
M. C. D. Borden, James Stillman, William 
A, Booth, John G. McCullough, Edward 
Uhl, Frederic R. Coudert, B. Aymar 
Sands, John W. Sterling, John A. McCall, 
H. Walter Webb and James A. Blair. 


....doseph S, Case, Cashier of the Sec- 
ond National Bank of this city, addressed 
acommunication to the New York State 
Bankers’ Association to secure their more 
hearty co operation in the repeal of the 
law of this State, which holds that a bank 
must only pay a check or other instru- 
ment drawn to order to the actual payee 
or indorser intended by the maker, and 
for any mistake made in the identity of 
the personintended,the bank is respon- 
sible forever. It is, of course, impossible 
for a bank doing an extensive business to 
give to every check or draft drawn upon 
it sufficient scrutiny to know whether the 
payee is the person intended by the maker 
to receive payment, and it is, of course, 
unjust that a bank should be asked to do 
this. At the last session of the Legisla- 
ture of the S ate of New York a bill was 
introduced, and failed of passage on ac 
count of the lack of time, which provided 
that astatute limiting the time when said 
makers shall have recourse against the 
banks for an unauthorized payment of 
check or draft, is just and equitable, that 
all makers of checks or draf:s should be 
expected on receiving back their canceled 
vouchers, after having their accounts 
writ en up by the drawee bank, to critical- 
ly examine all indorsements thereon not 
simply to discover if their vouchers bear 
nominally the indorsements required to 
make them complete, but for verification 
of them. The limit of time set by the bill 
was one year. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Secorities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


LEWIS INVESTMENT CO., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks. 
Bone os, ortanaes, Commercial Paper an 
r Securities. d 

onnate and tall information furnished on appli- 

Careful Attention 
anywhere in the State 
collected, taxes paid, etc. 








ven to care of property 
or non-residents, rents 





LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
CHARLES E. GIBSON 
$5 Milk Street, . , BOSTON, 


Mass, 





THE INDEPENDENT, - 


Important | Notice ! 


Oregon Short Line and Utah 
Northern Railway Co. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


Consolidated Mortgage 5¢ Bonds 
and Collateral Trast 57 Bonds. 


The receivers of the Union Pacific System have 
applied to the court to be relieved from the obliga- 
tions of the Traffic Agreement between the Union 
Pacific Co. and the Oregon Short Line & Utah North- 
ern Railway Co., which is the only bond between the 
two companies, and it is probable that their applica- 
tion will be granted. 

In these circumstances it is very important to se- 
cure united action by all the bondholders to protect 
their interests, and to have them represented by an 
independent committee. é 

We urge you to make an IMMEDIATE DE- 
POSIT OF YOUR BONDS at the office of either 
the AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COM- 
PANY IN BOSTON or the NEW YORK 
GUARANTY & INDEMNITY COMPANY 
IN NEW YORK, for which engraved negotiable 
receipts are now ready to be issued. Application 
will be made to have them listed by the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Ss. ENDICOTT PEABODY, Chairman (Presi- 
dent American Loan & Trust Co., Boston), 
W. G. OAKMAN (President New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Co., New York). 
W. 8S. FITZ, Boston. 
GEORGE C. LEE (of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Boston). 
HOWLAND DAVIS, New York. 
BARTHOLD SCHLESINGER, Boston. 
FRANCIS 8S. BANGS (President State Trust Co. 
New York.) 
N. W. JORDAN, Secretary, Boston. 
MOORFIELD STOREY, Counsel, Boston. 


eCHEQUESe 





yy 15,000 Agents, and by 
HOTELS, SHOPS, STEAMSHIP and 
RAILROAD COS. Time and money 
saved. Send for Circular. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New York, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital = $600,000 
Surplus.............ceeeeeeseee-+ $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
YUass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 


Law. C ticut Tr 9 8, etC., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 














6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather thana large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


‘THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 





SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway. 


EXPERIENCE, SECURITY, SUOOESS. 


STRONGLY GUARDED. 


New Safes and offices newly furnished. 
Large Safes suitable for Bankers and Estates 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE. Secretary. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 544% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 











OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
High-class Joug aud abort investments, Write us 











F y “n i, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Cor - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
7s Groen f adjacent Agricultural 


ificent Forests of Timber in the wold. 
The Finest Natural ter Fron 

jilver, 

f£xtensive Quarries of 

jam my purposes. Valuable in- 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, | 


WASHINGTON. 








(1868) 28 


Tat Gould-Mersereat. Company, 261-263 Cas 
nal Street, are well known as manufacturers of 
brass and iron bedsteads and cribs and other 
brass furniture, also different varieties of bed 
springs, hair and feather beds, mattresses, etc. 

ey are among the very largest manufacturers 
of these goods, and.at all times carry a Jarge and 
very desirable stock from which selections can 
be made at low prices. ee 





Mr. C. C. SHAYNE, manufacturing furrier. 
has recently moved into his new building which 
is entirely devoted tohisown use. Driven from 
smaller quarters by the great increase of his 
business, Mr. Shayne now has a showroom, 
warehouse and manufacturing establishment of 
which he may well be proud. Now, undoubted- 
ly, is the very best time to buy furs while the 
stock is large and fresh. Mr. Shayne will take 
yereare in mailing his Fashion Book to any 

ress. 
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THE sixth excursion given by the New York 








United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No, 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain witia the Company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevoleut institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D, WILLIs J AMES, ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. Macy, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUsTAV_H. SCHWAB, 
CHARLES 5. SMITH, FRAN 


DANIEL D. Lorn, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


WILLIAM LIBBEY. M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COUPER, JOHN CLAFLIN. 





IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamme. Interest and principa! net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reterences. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg , Chicago. 
First National Bank Bidg., lowa Falls, la. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 





Hoyt, Edward EK 


DULUTH 


“Wheat no longer tollows the routes of the past 
decade, from the Northwest to Minneapolis and 
thence to Chicago by rail. Most of the product of the 
great Red River Valley region passes north of Miane- 
ins directly to Duluth. This represents one-third 
of the whole Northwestern wheat product. The in- 
creasing yield of the Ked River section makes it more 
of a facuor each year.’-—New York Times. 

Duluth offers more opportunities for favorable in- 
vestments than any other city in thecountry. Write or 
callonG. K& LOVE’? & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


DIVIDENDS. 


EW YORK SECURITY ANDTRUST COMPANY, 

46 WALL ST., NEW YORK, Oct. 3, 1894.—Tne 
‘rrustees of this somyeny have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., payable November 
st, 1844, to stockholders of record, at the close of 
business Oct. 15th. The transfer books will close 
Oct. 15th and reopen Nov. 2d. 

A. M. HYATT, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO, 

OrFICE OF THE TREASURER, } 

New York, Sept. 26th, 1894. § 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a mect- 
ing held this aay. declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE- UARTER PER CENT. on its capital stock, 
payable at this office on the 1ith day of October next, 
to stockholders of record at the closing of the trans- 
fer books on the 29th inst. 
E, V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 























READING NOTICES. 


Pond’s Extract stops all kinds of_ bleeding 
ains, Infemmations and Hemorrhages. Refuse any- 
hing but the genwine.—Adv. 


A SINGLE SENTENCE. 

A RECENT issue of the Troy Budget contains 
this item: 7 

“An experienced traveler says: ‘This is the 
strongest single sentence | ever saw printed ina 
railroad advertisement that I believed to be ab- 
solutely true: 

**** For the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and comfort of its pa- 
trons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, 
the number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
is not surpassed any similar institution on 
either side of the Atlantic.” ’”—Adv. 


THE Safe Deposit Company of New York, 140, 
142, 146 Broadway, offers special inducements, 
including long experience, absolute security and 
great convenience to persons who desire the use 
of a safe deposit company. Their safes and 
offices are newly furnished,and they supply 
boxes of all sizes suitable to the wants of every 
one, and at very reasouable prices. 














possesses the most novel attractions. It is 
reached most comfortabl 


California 





] i 
for free copy of srcteney illustrated book “ To 
‘ and 





fi, Higgins, 
Monadnock Building, Obicago, lll,—Adv, 





Co _Milk Company, to their em- 
plore working in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
tity and Newark and comprising nearly five 
hundred men, took poece recently. The excur- 
sionists were taken by special train to the home 
farm factory at Wallkill, New York. Aside 
from the pleasure of the day to the employés the 
second object of these annual excursions is in- 
struction, and much is learned by the men who 
daily sell the products. The care and absolute 
cleanliness which is so systematically observed 
in the process of milk condensing has made the 
name of “Gail Borden” famous throughout 
the world. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


THE AMERICAN MI-SIONARY 
CIATION. 

The Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting cf the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association will be held in the First 
Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass., October 23d- 
25th, beginning at three o’clock on Tuesday after- 
Loon, at which time the General Survey and Treas- 
urer’s Report will be presented. In the evening the 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D, of Philadelphia, 
Penn., wi!l preach the sermon. 

Hospitalities will be extenc ed to all officials of the 
A. M. A., to all speakers at the meeting, all pastors 
and missionaries present, all life members of the As- 
sociution and all duly accredited delegates, who will 
send their names in advance of the meeting to 
the Rev. Geo. H. Johnson, 255 Branch St., Lowell, 
Mass. The Merrimac House and the Amercian House 
in f.owell will receive guests of the A. M. A. at $1.75 
per day. 

the arrangements for reduced railroad rates are 
thav round-trip tickets will be sold g od going the 
20'h to the 25th, ana good returning, until the Aalst, in- 
clusive, at the following rates: Two ceuts per mile 
from points within 25 miles from Lowell, with a min- 
imum rate of twenty-five cents; one dollar from 
points from 25 to 33 miles from Lowell, and one and 
one-halt cents per mile from points more than 33 
miles from Lowell. From territory of principal con- 
necting trunk lines fare and a third certificate plan, 
certificates to be endorsed by Dea. James WU. But- 
trick, Lowell, Mass. 
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Dress Fabrics. 


ONDULES, 

MOIRE CREPON, 

GAUFRE CLOTH, 

FRENCH & SCOTCH PLAIDS, 
HOMESPUNS, 

CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTHS, 
SERGES, DIAGONALS, 
CREPES, CREPONS. 


Proadeoay L 19th at 


NEW YORK. 





Successful Paris Styles 
in Dress Goods, 


Weare just in receipt of a large ship- 
ment of Rich Woolens, specially or- 
dered by cable to replace goods sold 
out, and are now ready to fill back 
orders and to supply all purchasers. 

Crushed Satin Crepons, Long Rip- 
pled Crepons, Hand Quilted Crepons, 
and other new caprices in this suc- 
cessful novelty. 

Ostrich Cloth, Tiled Matelasse, and 
new types in Camel’s Hair. 

Broad Cloths, with open stilletto- 
work, in black and every fashionable 
shade. 

Particular attention is invited to 
our large stock of medium priced 
Suitings for Fall. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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Carpetings. 


We are making a particular- 
ly attractive showing in 


Axminsters, 
Moquette, 
and Body Brussels. 


The stock is LARGE, in a 
GREAT VARIE1Y of PAT- 
TERNS, and marked at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH AND 19TH STS, N. Y. 


Messrs, Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Continue the disposing of their 
wholesale stock to Retail Cus- 
tomers at prices never before 
considered within the range of 
possibility. 

Their retail counters have 
new supplies daily from their 
extensive wholesale stock, and 
this will continue untilit is en- 
tirely disposed of. 

Customers may feel assured 
that no trader’s offer has been 
considered, as it has been de- 
termined that everything shall 
be sold over the retail coun- 
ters. 


EVERY DEPT. HAS HUNDREDS OF 
BARGAINS. 


HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES: 


Fine All-Wool [mperial Serges ) new retail 
(4th Av. side), es price, 38¢ 
4 


price, 60c.; 
” ae 


Covert Cloth Suitings (Ro- 





tunda) and Boucle Stripe 
Novelty Suitings,1.50 quality, 


44-Inch Silk and Wool Novel- } 


ties, wholesale price, 1.65; “ 
Men’s Fine Silk Neck- ) 
wear, 4-in-Hands, | 39c. or 3 for 


Tecks, Bows, Club f 
Ties. Greatest Kar- | each. 
gain ever offered, J 


1.00 
* "Ts. 


Watch for our daily bargains, It will pay well. 


and Black, wholesale 


Men’s Silk 4% Hose, satel 
price, 2.00; 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE.,9TH AND 10TH STS., 
NEW YORE. 


CARPETS. 


A SPECIAL LINE OF 


Royal Wiltons 
and Axminsters 


At the Price of a Good Body Brussels. 


Lace Curtains. 


The balance of stock of the oldest and largest man- 
ufacturer in Europe, consisting of Irish Point, 
Brussels and Tamboured Lace Curtains and 
Sash Goods. 


At Less Than Importer’s Wholesale Price. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. ¥. 
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“T haven’t had 

a bit of trouble get- 
ting binding to 
S) match my new Fall 
gowns; I 


famous e 


| So 
e¢ 
r&  Bias 
e * Velveteen 
Skirt 


Binding 


which come in all shades and 
last as long as the skirt.” 
Look for ‘‘S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
sul 


O'NEILL'S 


Oth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


Housekeeping Linens 


Unbleached 
Table Damask, 


35° 45°. 60. 


Regular Price, 50c. to 85c. 


Bleached 


Sing |e and Double Damask, 
AO” 2 85% ya. 


1000 Dozen 4-8 Napkins, 
98% az 


Regular Price, 1.35. 


N00 Dozen 3-4 Napkins, 
1.50 a... 


Regular Price, 2.00. 


Hemmed Huck Towels, 


tc 


1 2: each. 


Regular Price, 17c. 


All Linen 
Fringed Huck Towels, 
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Regular Price, 35c. 


BLANKETS 


Remarkably Low Prices. 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts. 





Queen’s Physicians. 


t and fashi 
practicing tr 
crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Bradley, of 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this coun- 
try. His specialties are skin, chest and nerve dis- 
eases. If you live outside of New York, you can con- 
sult him by mail for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

A specialist of standing in New York is able to give 
his patients the benefit of the highest attainments 
and skill of the medical world. 





ble London physicians are 
tof patients by mail for fee of a 








_ gnsurance. 
GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A GREAT many persons outside of in- 

surance know that there ure life insurance 

companies in Great Rritain ; not so many 

know that the British Government has 

for many years been in the business, 

through the medium of the postal service 

and postal savings banks, But it has not 

been successful. and the story of its ill- 

success has recently been told by Sir Juli- 

us Vogel in an English review, 

As long agoas 1809, the British Govern- 

ment was issuing annuities, and upon 

those, by employing a wrong mortality 

table, it made a very serious error against 
itself bv granting them too liberally, Af- 
ter 1853. it permitted persons who pur- 
chased deferred annuities to contract for 
payments at death, it being stipulated 
that the latter should not be more than 
the sums paid for the insurance and the 
annuity taken together and should not in 
any case exceed $500. The late Professor 
Fawcett was an ardent advocate of the 
scheme ; and, in 1864, Mr. Gladstone, who 

also warmly favored it, led the Govern- 
ment formally into the insurance business ; 
he procured an act of Parliament remov- 
ing the former restriction of insurance to 
the purchasers of annuities and authoriz- 
ing the Government to insure any person, 
in an amourt not to be less than $100 or 
more than $500; no surrender value was 
to accrue until premiums had been paid 
five years. and the premiums could be paid 
through the post offices. The object in 
limiting the maximum to $500 was, of 
course. to avoid opposition of the private 
companies, and the supposition was that 
the Government would practically have a 
monopoly of insurance with the great 
mass of pettv tradesmen, artisans and 
others of small incomes. Great and be- 
neficent results were expected. Mr. Glad- 
stone said, at the time, that in all his pub- 
lic life he had never received so many 
letters of anproval as be received concern- 
ing this bill, ard the Times expressed the 
opinion that even among the poorest few 
would be unable to take advantage of it. 

In 1882, at the instigation of Professor 
Fawertt, then Postmaster-General, the 
act was so amended as to permit the em- 
plovment of the postal savings banks, 
which had then been recently introduced 
and were proving a great success ; he also 
got the minimum insurance reduced some- 
what, and the minimum term before any 
surrender value could attach reduced 
from five years to two. 

Nevertheless the result bas been a most 
conspicuous and melancholy failure. The 
attempt was exclusively in the popular 
direction; it was to cultivate the great 
masses; it was to do Industrial business 
exclusively. At the end of 1893. the Gov- 
err ment had in force only 9.056 policies, 
irsuripg barely $2,850.000 This is al- 
most bumiliating. and it cannot be ac- 
counted for by the assumption that the 
wege earners and small tradesmen of 
Great Britain are too ignorant to under- 
stand Jife insurance or tco unthrifty to 
care for it; for at the same date the Pru- 
dential—the largest Industrial company 
at present in the world, altho the two 
great companies of this country may be- 
fore manv years surpass it—had in force 
10,811 569 policies, insurmg nearly $700,- 
000,000. In the entire twenty-nine ) ears 
of its attempt, the Government has not 
been able todo as much business as the 
Prudential does in a single year. 

Evidently, among the causes of this 
failure was not distrust. Ono thecontrary, 
the Government has the most unquestioned 
and unapproachable hold on public confi- 
dence; poor and rich alike regard it as the 
very standard of ultimate security; the 
very class+s fcr whom the scheme was de- 
vised are also in the habit of intrusting it 
their savings through the postal machin- 
ery. Nir do we suppcse—altho we have 
pot at hard apy official data by which to 
test the matt-r—that the failure is in any 
measure due to a comparative lack in 
* liberality” of dealing. There has been 
no lack of organization and of points of 
contect with the people, for up to 1883 
the Government had some 2,000 post of- 
fices to work with, and rince then has had 
an average number of 8,800 postal ravings 
banks, 

What, then, has been the trouble? 
Simply that the organization, ample 
enough, reckoned numerically, has not 
been of the right kind and possessing the 
right sort .of contact with the people. 
People will deposit their savings in sav- 
ings barks without much urging, if op- 
portunity is offered them; but to deposit 
in the form of life irsurance reqnires la- 
boring with them. The British Govern- 
mept did not have those who labored 
with them, The solicitor was not provid- 
ed. The postal officials sat in readiness to 
receive the money, but it did not come. 
The Prudential bas an army of agents out 
scouring the land and preaching insur- 
ar ce, and the money was gotin. The re- 
sult of one plan is a few thousand policies 
for afew millions of insurance, a monu- 
mental failure ; the result of tbe other is 





millions in number and amount, a monu- 
mental success, The one has treated hu- 
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than hature as 


ayy it ought to be; the other, 


' It is better. according to our American 
conceptions of government, that private 
co. tions should furnish insurance, 
and so the failure of the British Govern- 
mental attempt does not seem deplorable 
save as all failures along the line of useful 
work are deplorable. Yet no failure is 

uite useless if it conveys lessons. And 
the lesson of this one is its complete an- 
wer to those who object to the solicitor 
as a needless tax upon Jifeinsurance. He 
is a tax, certainly ; he is too heavy a tax, 
douhbiless ; in the millennial condition he 
will be quite needless; but that condition 
is not here yet, and for the present the 
alternative to supporting the middleman 
in life insurance is not to have any insur- 
ance, 


» 


; ABSURDITY IN COMPARISONS. 


: THE Insurance Age has recently been 
dallying with that very old and peculiarly 
dangerous form of competitive statistics 
‘in life iosurance, the comparative expen- 
siveness of new business in the various 
companies. The conclusion of the writer 
is that in this particular view of economy 
the Equitable is at the top and the Connect- 
icut Mutual—which has always claimed 
to be and has generally been admitted 
to be very economical in its outlays—is 
more extravagant as to cost of new busi- 
ness than any of its competitors of hke 
age. But, by exactly the same thumb 
rule of figuring, the Commercial Alliance 
has been more economical than the Con- 
necticut Mutual, This certainly does not 
seem probable; but if we admit that fig- 
ures cannot lie or err and therefore it must 
.be so, and if we apply the same rule to 
the Provident Savings and the Nederland 
we find their new business costing re- 
svectively about two and five per cent. 
Yet the working expenses of the Provi- 
dent in 1893 were 140 per cent. of its new 
premiums and those of the Nederland 730 
percent. This is as if the same process of 
calculation should make the spire of St. 
Paul’s 200 feet and that of Trinity 700 
feet high ; something must be wrong. 

There are two sorts of statistician: one 
works to find out the facts; the other, to 
make appear certain particular conclu- 
sions which he is interested in beforehand. 
There are a few of the former kind of 
figurers, and there are thousands of: the 
latter. They suit their method to the end 
sought, and they can make an impregna- 
ble demonstration of that end if only 
their assumptions are granted them, For 
instance, if you grant that all the prosper- 
ity enjoyed in the United States is to be 
credited to a high tariff and that all busi- 
ness adversity has proceeded from a low 
tariff or the dread of one, the statistician 
has only to figure out the amounts of gain 
and loss resp-ctively, for the case is dem- 
onstrated. The Age figure-twister is evi- 
dently one of those who investigate to find 
particular things and, of course, find 
them. He starts with the assumption 
that 74 per cent. of renewal premiums 
may fairly ard properly be charged to 
the care of old business and that all re- 
maining expenses properly belong to new 
business ; that is, he deducts from totul 
expenses 7} per cent, of renewal pre- 
miums, and then writes down the ratio of 
the remainder to the-amount of new in-. 
surance written and paid for as the rate 
of cost of new business. 

We have had, in years past, the ratio of 
assets to liabilities exploited, chiefly by 
very young 2ompanies, which thus proved 
themselves stronger than the old ones; 
many of those that proved strongest went 
to pieces shortly afterward, but then that 
incident did sot impair the dewonstration. 
And we have had the ratio of expenses to 
premiums )eceived generally presented as 
the test of «conoms ; but now comesa man 
with an arbitrary assumption and with a 
c mparison of things havivg no natural 
relation to one another, and then he com- 
pares the expenses (which he has thus ar- 
bitrarily separated) with the total of new 
business instead of with the premiums it 
carries, 

It is not worth while to spend time over 
such vagaries—life is too short and too. 
full of serious duties. The matter has a, 
passing consequence—and no other what~ 
ever—merely as illustrating to what ab-. 
surcities competitive and controversial 
insurance labors can go, . 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
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AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE 


OF THE 


VALUE OF STATE SUPERVISION. 





Ir would appear that Mr. CHARLTON T. 
LEWIS, a name pretty well known in both 
literary and insurance circles across the 
Atlantic, has recently delivered himself of 
a speech in which he maintained that the 

supervision of life assurance by the State 
authorities in the United States showed a 
supreme difficulty and an alarming danger 
to which life assurance is exposed. Mr. 
Lewis has been severely heckled by some 
of our American insurance contemporaries, 
and even the Financial Times of this city 
has-ventured to express an opinion that 
the supervision by the State of American 
offices is of a beneficial character. Well, 
this may be so from one point of view ; 
but we may as well point out that, in the 
first place, the American insurance com- 
panies are paying a pretty high price for 
about as inefficient a system as probably 
even the world has ever seen. When we 
say inefficient, it does not follow that itis 
not occasionally efficient, or that the prin- 
ciple of supervision itself is not a sound 
one. But there is reason in everything. 
An amusing feature of the discussion is, 
that although many of our American in- 
surance contemporaries go for Mr. LEwIs, 
pointing out that he is all wrong and all 
the rest of it, yet if we search the files of 
our United States contemporaries we will 
find ample corroboration of the accuracy 
of Mr, LEwis’s views. 

Let us, for example, take the current 
number of the New York Insurance Times, 
page 842, Thus writes our contemporary : 
‘‘ Politics enters so largely into all govern- 
ment appointments that the fitness of an 
individual for a particular office has sel- 
dom anything to do with his chance of 
success.” The Insurance Times proceeds 
to say that ‘‘ a manis chosen for the office 
of judge without any reference to his 
legal or other knowledge. If he is an ex- 
pert at influencing votes he is considered 
able to fill any office in the gift of the 
people, whether it be judge, ground 
keeper or coroner.” ‘‘ Whatever may be 
said for the free and independent elector, 
it is a scandal that in many appointments 
made by the highest officials in the States, 
the government indicate no higher appre- 
ciation of the necessity for care in the 
selection of office holders with reference 
to their capabilities, than does the choice 
of the heelers of a precinct in caucus as- 
sembled.” Our contemporary is led to 
make these observations by a cursory ex- 
amination of the reports of the Insurance 
Commissioners of certain States. One of 
these commissioners, for instance, charac- 
terizes the legul reserves of the level pre- 
mium life offices as an unwarrantable and 
excessive accumulation which has been 
unnecessarily exacted from old-line policy 
holders. Then this wise insurance com- 
missioner proceeds to state that the ac- 
cumulated millions in a few vaults stand 
as a constant menace of impending evil. 
The Insurance Times proceeds to ask 

_ how long are the companies to be com- 
pelled to pay tribute to any brazen image 
established by the government of any 
State because of his political ‘‘ pull.” This 
is pretty strong, but that it is the opinion 
of all educated insurance men in the 
United States cannot be denied for one 
moment, 

For further proof of the vexatious com- 
plications and irritating character of 
State supervision, we further beg reference 
to an address read before the National In- 
surance Convention, of the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1894, by G. S. MERRILL, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts. Major 
MERRILL isa very able man; though he 
was not very wise in either his attack upon 
the New York Life Office, or in his friend- 
ship for the Mutual Reserve Fund of New 
York, But these trifling eccentricities do 
not bind us to his ability and general 
knowledge of the duties of the office he so 
ably fills. Major MERRILL is conscious of 
the difficulties which attend the practice 
of life assurance supervision in the States. 
To commence with, it is not necessary for 
us to count up the number of States in the 
Union. A few dozen, more or less, will 

‘not matter for the purpose of these our 
arguments, But Major MERRILL’s own 
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observations as an insurance commissioner 
are sufficient for the purpose, it being 
borne in mind that each of those States 
are sovereign for certain purposes, and can 
do precisely as they like, certainly in re- 
gard to insurance matters within their 
respective limits; the appointment of 
State supervising officials being generally 
on the lines indicated by the Insurance 
Times. Let us hear what Major MERRILL 
says: 

“‘ The importance to the companies of uni- 
fourmity of statement is very evident not 
only in respect toa consistency of presenta- 
tion of their affairs in the various depart- 
ment reports, but especially in the labor 
and detail involved in the compilation of 
the accounts in the offices of the company. 
The business of the companies has become 
so large and is so rapidly growing that any 
innovation upon established forms must en- 
tail much labor, confusion and delay. The 
form once established and the books and 
methods of the offices adopted with refer- 
ence to the information desired, the account- 
ing would proceed consistently and without 
embarrassment. The companies have al- 
ways professed an entire willingness to fur- 
nish every item and detail of information 
the departments deem necessary and proper, 
and they only reasonably ask that the de- 
partments shall agree upon what these 
items should be, so that the exhibit elabor- 
ated in conformity with the convention re- 
quirement may be sufficient and satisfac- 
tory for all. 

‘* However important and convenient the 
uniformity of statement requirements may 
seem to the members of the Convention at 
the session in which the forms are discussed 
and adopted, the impression naturally and 
necessarily loses its force or disappears in 
consequence of the frequent changes and 
successions of administration of the vari- 
ous departments. But this subject, which 
is one of the most important and technical 
of all that come into the administration of 
the departments, should be kept constantly 
alive and prominent before the Conven- 
tions, not only in the interest of the con- 
venience of the companies and commission- 
ers, but very especially to the end that the 
public may be provided with the most clear, 
consistent and intelligent exposition of the 
progress and affairs of their companies. 

“The uncertainty and confusion result- 
ing from a departure from uniformity of 
State requirements is strikingly illustrated 
bya comparison of the income exhibits as 
published in the reports of the various de- 
partments during the current year. And 
it may be said that inquiry made at the 
several departments discloses the fact that 
in only seven of them have the modifica- 
tion in respect to income items agreed upon 
and adopted by the Convention been in the 
slightest degree regarded.. And it may be 
further said that a comparison of the forms 
used by twenty-six of the oldest State de- 
partments show many and important de- 
partures not only from the Convention 
standard but that variations among them- 
selves are very numerous, and result in 
much uncertainty and confusion to the 
companies and the public. Andso it comes 
to pass that the companies are again being 
subjected more and more to the same old 
trouble that was the principal moving 
cause for the calling together of the first 
Convention in 1871.” 

Mr. MERRILL continuously insists that 
the offices are anxious and willing to give 
all information, reasonable or unreasona- 
ble, but that they do earnestly entreat that 
they may be suffered to do this on one 
principle for the whole of the Union, 
They are paying an enormous price, or 
their policy holders are, to maintain a sys- 
tem which is ridiculous, variable, vexa- 
tious, and, in too many instances, corrupt. 
Let us consider what three companies in 
the State of New York and four companies 
not belonging to the State of New York 
are paying out of the pockets of policy 
holders for the blessings of State supervi- 
sion generally in the shape of taxes. The 
Connecticut Mutual does not seem to get 
off cheaply, though its gifted president is 
so economically-minded. 








Premium 

Receipts. Taxes. 
North-Western....... . $11,804,015 $152,385 1.3% 
Massachusetts Mutual 2,760,245 42,541 1.5°* 
John Hancock......... 2,915,672 33,816 1.2‘ 
Connecticut Mutual... 4,622,208 300,160 6.5* 
Mutual of New York.. 32,047,645 410,322 13° 
New York Life........ 25,000,000 304,515 1.2** 
Equitable..........0. «+ 34,000,000 322,438 0.9* 





By way of comparison, and by way of 
supporting Mr. Lewis’s observations, let 


us remark that here in Great Britain ne 

taxation whatever is imposed on the rev- 

enue of a mutual life assurance company 

beyond income tax on interest receipts ; 

whilst to policy holders an allowance up 

to one-sixth of a man’s income is made, if 

he chooses to devote so much to the pay- 

ment of premiums on life assurance. In 

other words, if a man has an income of 

£1,200 a year, and pays:£200 as life premi-. 
ums, the State refunds him the income tax. 
on that £200. Well may the Americanin-" 
surance companies say that the English 

system is worthy of consideration. 

But let us go further and quote from the 
Insurance Monitor of New York in its 
issue for the current month. The Insur- 
ance Monitor quotes very briefly the Ger- 
man insurance law, which is made opera- 
tive through the whole of the Empire, and 
which extends its provisions over the 89 
States of which Germany iscomposed. It 
must be remembered that the German’ 
Empire, although to outsiders it is repre- 

sented as a unit or concrete body with one 
army, one navy, and one foreign policy, is 
internally composed of many States, each 
having its own laws and system of gov- 
ernment. Well, the German Government 
has a universal law for the Empire. But 
across the Atlantic what do we see? We 
see precisely the evils so pointedly referred 
to in the Insurance Times, and so specific- 
ally detailed in the observations of Mr. 
MERRILL, the Massachusetts insurance su- 
perintendent. We see confusion, political 
jobbery, corruption, complexity, vexatious 
and inquisitorial powers, appliéd in the 
most irritating manner, and a general 
want of common sense that is positively 
appalling to the average mind. It is possi- 
ble that we might wish ourselves that the 
English Board of Trade had a little more 
power ; but we may point out that the in- 
surance business in Great Britain is in a 
perfectly healthy state, and that the an- 
nual reports of the Board of Trade slowly 
but surely bear fruit in enabling the public 
to discriminate between the sound and the 
unsound offices. We have quoted the In- 
suranee Times and the Monitor because 
they happen to be before us at the moment 
when the observations of our friends of 
the Financial Times of this city came un- 
der our notice. 

All the quotations made in this article 
were in our immediate recollection ; but 
we can produce criticisms and some ob- 
servations by the yard if necessary from 
other and equally important organs of 
public opinion. State supervision may be 
good in itself as a matter of principle, but 
State supervision, as practiced in the 
United States does not fulfill its mission, 
which should be to enforce in an even 
and uniformly temperate manner such 
inquiry into the methods of carrying on 
the business of insurance generally as 
will insure to the policy holders that they 
shall not be defrauded. The United States, 
and Canada too, are honeycombed with 
rotten and fraudulent societies which 
prey upon the most ignorant and helpless 
classes of the community. Yet simul- 
taneously enormous taxes are levied on 
the premiums contributed by the ordinary 
life insurance companies, and people (peo- 
ple of. the poorest class) are being robbed 
and plundered right and left without let 
or hindrance on this boasted system of 
State supervision, which, gazing at the 
stars, fails to see what is going on at its 
feet. .Even our Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, hampered as-he is by custom 
and precedent, is doing admirable work 
in the repression of fraudulent friendly 
and other societies holding themselves out 
to be the poor man’s friends. 

We have no reason to fear a compari- 
son of the English system with that prac- 
ticed in the Uni States. Mr. LEWIS 
was quite.right, and he is supported and 
indorsed by all educated men who care to 
speak the truth and nothing but the truth. 
It may be that insurance companies them- 
selves may hesitate before rising in re- 
bellion, for anybody that laid itself out to 
purify the political atmosphere and to de- 
prive placemen of their perquisites, would 
doom itself to attack, slajepresentation 
and possible destruction. tate super- 
vision in England may not be all that is 

desirable, but State supervision, as it is 
practiced in the States, contains so much 
that is absolutely undesirable, that it is 
high time that the Senate at Washington 
took the matter in hand, and upon @ 
uniform system of legislation, applying to 
all the States, put the business on a safe, 





solid and equitable footing.—The London 
Review, " 
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FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


1829 


Nici kcindohedbencséseccnas $400,900 00 
Insarance Reserve...............+- 1,725,505 49 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 51.352 46 
Pe SURGE. <a ckcctindemssvese-coccace 953,731 54 








Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894..$3,130,559 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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gee §= FIRE 
OS i INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
» Philadelphia. 
TY-THIRD NUAL STATEMENT. 
RE ae ,000 
Reserve for and all othe 
cic tainmeaannidanne aatnndngiedeevanenindihl 2,106,141 72 
bias gainer ieciadeiod 76,973 74 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%..$2,683,115 46 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 








1876. hae 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o., 
NEW YORE. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF sURETYSHIP» 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
| Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses PAN 4 608,992.53, \TION, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

IE ES adadacs avede adecdsteccesser 


Total Marine Premiums.... .............+++ 


1,408,200 31 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893......... 22.00.06 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

MMS Sccccstoscwsdevexecwest $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





GHMMEOOE Bb. c ccc ccccsescccccccccccccccccves 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
GRIN Be Bs ccecccscccccesesscccpccccsesces 205,600 46 

Min cactcneceveciseeyses seccece ee $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represeptatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


























TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LO LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STUR WALDRON P. BROWN. 

MES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 

LIAM K , BELL 

WILLIAM EBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HOKACE GRAY OSEPH AGOSTINI 
HYNKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIs’N pz THOMSEN 
GEO E BLISS. L NDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERETTS FRAZAR 
c, A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
SCHARLES P BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH. 





J. D. JONES, President. 
W H, H. MOORE, Vice President, 





A. Ac RAVEN, 24 Vice President, 
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THE 


** Dividend Endowment’’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW 


256 BROADWAY, 


Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


YORK, 





INCORPORATED 1850. 


— 


See Their New 


Insurance Company 


6). : 
Investment Credit rome 


IT Is 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


4 


of New York 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204,162 
{TA BILIMiES 33: 204:bo9 33 


31665685 23 
ERATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


LIF 
sued at the old life rate miu 
Anseal Cash distri walene & are paid upon all pol 


policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren 
paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is Patitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent or 
epplention to the Company’s Office. 


BENLLEWED D. FOSTER, Vico-Pres. 
8. F. whey Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec. 
All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
. Penn MuTuaL LIFE, 921-3-§ 
AGE 9 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





WE 
PAY 


1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS : 
GEORGE fi, BURFORD eescececees President. 


WM. T.S DEN.. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY... 
JOHN P. MUNN 





The two most po 
pe the CONTINU. RBLE ERM had Y,which 
the in: e@ greatest possible amount o ine 
p A A nies the event of iy3 at the lowest Lposeible 
cash 0} ~~ SG d the GUARANTEED IN- 
ROME POLICY,which embraces every valuabie fea- 
ture of investment ice, and which in the event 
of of tree orersaking Oe ¢ insured, m A ey be used as 
AN, to the 
extent of the full legal canes 5 ae thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 


policies. 
GooD AGEFTS. 4, desiring t to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited President, at Home 





AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE C0., 


146 Broadway, New York. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 


WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice. Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’gr. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ABBETS............ccccereees coveee $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES...........-.00+« a. 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Agt. 








Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from statement made January 1st, 1804 


Wa CAO i 5 ooo 8 oo sc $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SOPOOy OBCie cc ccccscccccccosccece - 3,856,575 95 


Net Surplus... .......ccccscceees 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCtS...............000000 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD Pv ei 

WM. A. HOLMAN, — | Secretaries, 

orm. PECK, Treasurer, 

R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
_ W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
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Old and Young. 


“FROM EVERLASTING TO EVER- 
LASTING.” 


BY W. FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


BEFORE the rolling sea, 

Before the crystal rills, 

Before the shades of forests cool, 
Before the rocky hills, 


Before the deep, dark caves, 

Before the mountains lone, 
Before the earth or sky was formed 
God looked down from his throne. 


There wasae blazing sun 

And shining stars on high. 

The planets moved; and comets red 
Flashed flaming through the sky. 


Planets and stars and sun, 
Proclaimed his praise abroad. 
“From everlasting, without end, 
Is our Eternal God !”” 


Eons before their light 

Beamed on the empty sky 

The Everlasting Deity 

Had reigned enthroned on high. 


Then came a tiny world. 

Trembling in space it stood ; 

The mighty God looked down and smiled— 
His voice proclaimed it good. 


It stayed a little while 
(Wesay, unnumbered years ; 
So to our feeble estimate 

The length of Time appears). 


And myriads of men 

Lived, loved and hoped and died. 
How brief their term of fleeting years 
God’s length of days beside ! 


An instant! It was gone, 
Gone like a transient flame! 
From everlasting God is God 
And ever was the same. 


The constellations passed 

And Space was dark and lone! 

God reigns and reigned and still will reign 
On His Eternal Throne. 


And does He ne’er regret 

The worlds and systems dead ? 
The beauty of the Pleiades 

The lights forever fled ? 


No! planets are as dust 

And stars like seashore sands 
To Him who holds the firmanent 
In His almighty hands. 


A million million suns 
Will yet before him flame ! 
He is the everlasting God 
And ever was the same. 
JERSEY CirTy, N. J. 
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A STORY OF HARD TIMES. 
BY PAULINE PHELPS. 








OF course you've read about it in the 
papers, Sir. There didn’t seem to be much 
else in them, ore time. A bank failin’ 
here an’ another one there, an’ some big 
concern that everybody supposed was 
worth millions going to smash. An’, 
maybe, seeing you’re a writer yerself, an’ 
imaginin’ is sort of yer perfession, you’ve 
‘‘imagined” how the working class felt 
about the hard times, an’ taken a satisfac- 
tion layin’ the blame on Cleveland, or the 
folks that passed the Silver Bill. ButI 
tell you, Sir, there can’t no imaginin’, nor 
newspapers, nor hearsay—nothin’ but jest 
havin’ be’n there yerself, make yer realize 
the feelin’ that comes over a man when he 
walks up to git his Saturday night pay, 
an’ in the envelop is a slip sayin’ the force 
must be cut down, an’ he won’t be needed 
there any more. 

It don’t so much matter if he’s alone in 
the world, but it generally happens he 
ain’t. An’ when I read that slip, the first 
thing I thought wa’n’t about gittin’ an- 
other place, or bein’ disappointed myself, 
but the way my wife would look when I 
broke thenewstoher. There was the little 
girl,too. An’ tho children of twelve ain’t 
supposed to know much about money af- 
fairs, she bein’ the only one, an’ old for 
her age, has got to takin’ in such things 
*most as well as her mother. She ain’t 
very strong, an’ we'd planned to save up 
an’ give her a little trip out in the country 
through August—hire her boarded to 
some old farmhouse, where she could have 
her fill of country air, an’ be ready for 
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school again in the fall, 1 tell you, Sir, I 
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never had many chances. Worked out 
summers an’ went to school winters til) | 
was fifteen, an’ then come into the city to 
learn a trade; and my wife had to keep 
house for her father until the old man 
died, an’ then she married me, so her edu. 
cation ain’t much to boast of, either. But 
we'd talked it over between us, and made 
up our minds our little girl should have a 
show. Go through the high school, ang 
through college, too, if she wanted ; an’ 
keep on jest as long as we was able to 
work for her. 

‘* Never mind,” says my wife, when [ 
come home, blue enough, an’ she found out 
what was thematter. ‘: You ought to get 
another place. An’ if you don’t, the shops 
will start up in a week or two, an’ a little 
vacation will do you good.” 

I wa’n’t so sure about the shops start- 
ing up, but I’d always held a strong, able- 
bodied man,that kep’ away from rum, could 
find work somewhere ; an’ the next Mon. 
day morning I started out to look for it, | 
tried the machine shops first. No chance 
there. They was all runnin’ short; an’ 
some of them just laughed when I asked 
for a job. ‘‘ You’re the seventh that’s 
be’n here this morning,” one boss said, 
** What do you suppose we want of you 
when we can’t keep our own ‘hands em- 
ployed ?” 

Times were hard, I knew, an’ that 
wa’n’t much more than I expected ; but I 
hadn’t reckoned on getting the same an- 
swer at every other place. I wa’n’t par- 
ticular after a while. I tried them all— 
grocery stores, an’ butcher shops, an’ ex- 
pressmans, an’ woodyards. An’ every 
time I came home my wife would ask, 
meanin’ to make her voice sound as if she 
wa’n’t much concerned : ‘‘ Well, did you 
find any work to-day?” An’ I would an- 
swer cheerful as I could, because of little 
Nell takin’ in every word we said, ‘‘ No, 
didn’t seem to git along very well to-day. 

Presume likely I'll strike somethin’ to- 
morrow.” 

But the next day things would go on jest 
the same, an’ I begun to feel discouraged. 
We hadn’t much laid by. I’d taken outa 
three thousand life insurance, in case 
anything should happen to me; but when 
times are prosperous folks git into the no- 
tion of thinkin’ they’re goin’ to continue 
that way, an’ spendin’ the money as it 
comes. An’ there was the rent to pay, 
the same as if I was to work. An’ the 
grocer sent in word he’d got to have cash 
hereafter ; he hated to ask it, but the 
hard times was pinchin’ him. I pawned 
my watch—a silver one, but it brought a 
little—an’ the ring I gave my wife once 
for her birthday, an’ a locket of little 
Nell’s. An’ one night you might have 
seen me sneakin’ out of the back door with 

my winter overcoat done up ina bundle; 
another time it was my wife’s silk dress, 
an’ then the rug in the parlor. .Always at 
night, tho; fur however poor a man is it 
hurts his pride to have his neighbors 
know he hain’t had foresight to provide 
fur a day like this. 

You remember that hot spell we had 
the last part of July? I come home one 
of them days when I'd be’n lookin’ fur 
work to find Nell lyin’ on the sofy with 
hardly strength to raise her head, tho she 
did try to brighten up when she saw me. 
An’ then my wife said she’d be’n sort of 
ailin’ fur a week or two, but the little 
thing had made her promise not to tell, 
‘* because Papa had so much to worry him 
now, an’ he’d want to get her a doctor 
an’ she was sure he couldn’t afford it.” 
There was jest two dollars in my pocket, 
every cent I had in the world ; but she had 
that doctor in less than half an hour. He 
laughed an’ told her he guessed she’d be’n 
playin’ too hard, an’ a little medicine 
would make her all right ; but when he 
got me out in the hall, he looked grave. 
“‘I find considerable trouble with the 
heart,” he said. ‘‘ No settled disease, but 
it is in a highly irritable condition, an’ 
she seems much run down. Has she be’D 
frettin’ over anything? Anything on her 
mind ?” 

I told him I was out of work, an’ I pre- 
sumed she was botherin’ about that. 

‘Oh yes ; she sees you looking gloomy, 
I suppose, an’ it reacts on her. Nowl 
am going to speak plainly with you. 
Cheerfulness is one thing your daughter 
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must have. I.cannot answer for the con- 
sequences if this anxiety continues. Send 
her into the country for a month; or, if 
you c@m% afford to do that, you must 
keep:her from fretting about things she 
cannot help. As for the hard times, most 


» people are worrying themselves unneces- 

sarily, There is no cause for the depres- 
“gion except a temporary lack of confi- 
‘dence. Business will be in full swing 


again by the middle of October.” 

He meant it kindly, I know ; but I stood 
there and looked after him an’ wondered 
what difference it would make what hap- 
pened by the middie of October, if a man 


* couldn’t see his way clear to livin’ 


through August. 

I went down to look for work again that 
afternoon, I tried the barrooms this time 
an’ the livery stables, an’ tried to get a job 
sweepin’ streets ; an’ when all that failed I 
sat down on a curbstone, an’.looked at the 
people ridin’ by in their carriages, ‘an’ 
wondered if twas the way the Lord in- 
tended it, that some should have every- 
thing an’ others nothing; an’ almost 
scared myself with the curses that kep’ 
comin’ into’'my mind, when I thought 
how easy it would have been for them to 
help me—and they wouldn’t. ‘‘Come, 
move on here!” says a policeman, an’ I 
started up. 

It was about four o’clock, as I was 
slouching along the street, only stayin’ 
there because I couldn’t bear to get home, 
that I heard the fire-bell ring ; an’ the next 
minute the engines come puffing through 
the street. There was a crowd of boys, 
an’ women with shawls over their heads, 
and men ; an’ I fellowed with the rest. I 
don’t know why, unless with a foolish no- 
tion that if I could save a life, or do some 
other brave thing, they might take up a 
purse torewardme. The plainest of us do 
get high-flown ideas like that once in a 
while. But the fire was in a barn, as it 
happened ; an’ by the time the engines got 
there the downstairs was a solid mass of 
smoke, I asked a man if the hosses were 
all out, an’ when he said yes, stood an’ 
watched the firemen fix on the hose; an’ 
jest as the water begun to play, a woman 
standin’ near give acry. ‘‘ Oh,” s&ysshe, 
‘see that little dog looking out of the 
window. There! Upstairs!” 

He was a little, yeliow, half-starved 
thing, an’ he stood an’ pawed at the glass 
as if he knew his only chance was to break 
itan’ jump. ‘It’s jest a stray dog,” says 
ahostier. ‘‘ He’s be’n taggin’ ’round here 
fur a day or two. Followed somebody up 
ther’, I suppose, an’ got the door shut on 
him. Poor duffer !” 

A little girl about as big as Nell com- 
menced tocry. ‘‘ Oh,” she says, ‘‘ can’t 
somebody git im out? The fire hasn’t 
caught in that room at all yet. See ’im 
look! He’s thinkin’ some of us could run 
up an’ unfasten the door, only we won’t. 
Please, mister, can’t you”— 

An’I started. It might hev be’n jest 
her sayin’ it, but it seemed to me that dog 
hed the same thought in his mind as I’d 
had when I sit an’ watched the, people go 
by in the carriages. In gen’ral I’m an 
every-day, common-sense man, an’ hold a 
man’s life, with a wife an’ child dependin’ 
on him, too precious to be risked fur the 
sake of a mongrel yellow dog. But jest 
fur that minute it seemed the little critter 
had a soul like folks; an’ I took one long 
breath an’ started in to save it. The 
smoke was so thick I couldn’t see the 
stairs; I stumbled over ’em, an’ then 
climbed up on my hands and knees; an’ 
when I got to the top Iremember thinkin’ 
I wouldn’t ever live to git back. But it 
was a little clearer in the room where the 
dog was, an’ as soon as I opened the door 
the little thing seemed to know what I 

come fur, an’ give a run right into my 
arms, There was a winder near, an’ I 
broke it with my fist an’ got a taste of 
fresh air, an’ then started back, a-gropin’ 
my way down the stairs, blind an’ dizzy 
an’ gaspin’ an’ ’most givin’ up at the last, 
till I felt a breath not quite so thick with 
smoke, an’ knew the door was close by. 
A few of the men raised a cheer as I come 
out, an’ one of the women went some- 
where an’ brought me a glass of water. 
But the biggest part of the crowd didn’t 
pay much attention; an’ when the fire 
died down they went away, an’ left me 





. 
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sittin’ on a pile of blankets that had been 
thrown out; for I’d breathed ‘so much 


amoke it made me feel ‘queer. 


After a while I heard some one speak, 
an’ looked up. There was a fleshy, good- 
looking man standin’ by me. ‘‘ Well,” he 
says, laughin’, “you come mighty near 
getting caught in that building, my man. 
Do you save dogs for fun, or from a sense 
of duty ?” 3 

I told him that I wa’n’t fond of seein’ 
animals suffer if I could prevent it. © 

‘* Well, I’m not, either,” he said. ‘* But 
I didn’t think I could prevent it. You 
look played out, Anything I can do for 
you ?” 

An’ then; of course, I asked him for 
work. I'd said the words so often they 
rolled off from my tongue like something 
I'd learned by heart. But I knew from 
the start I wouldn’t get.anything from 
him, an’I had a queer feelin’ as if I’d 
never say them again, either. 

** No-o,” he said; ‘‘I don’t believe we 
can take you. One of our men was taken 
sick a day or two ago, but we’ve decided 
we can get along without hirin’ till he’s 
better. Ever worked in a grocery store?” 

I told him no. Iwas brought up on a 
farm. Late years I'd worked'n a shop. 

‘Oh yes, one of Colton’s hands. There 
has been two or three around lately. But 
you see we should want a man who un- 
derstood the business, and I’ve made up 
my mind to get along without extry help, 
for atime, anyway. I’m sorry I hav’n’t 
anything for you. It can’t be very 
pleasant to be turned out of a job through 
no fault of your own.” 

He was nice enough, you see; an’I 
know folks will tell how much good a 
sympathetic word does. But I watched 
him walkin’ away, an’ felt as if I’d got to 
the end of my rope. Nothing to fall back 
on now—but that life insurance policy. It 
give me a creepy feelin’ at first, when my 
thoughts kep’ strayin’ around to that, but 
after a little the idea was sort of pleasant 
tome. It would be enough to keep ’em 
on for quite a while, I thought, if any- 
thing did happen ; an’ anyway it would be 
better than charity. Maybe my wife 
would grieve more at first about her hus- 
band’s dyin’ than she would about bein’ 
on the town books as a pauper; but ther’ 
wouldn’t be anythin’ to be ashamed of in 
the first kind of grief. An’ when my little 
Nell grew up, her dad having made a mis- 
step one night, an’ fell into the river, 
wouldn’t be nothin’ fer people to find out 
an’ fling in her face, 

I sit there with my head in my hands, 
thinkin’, till the clock struck six. I had 
it all decided then—an’ I got up and 
started for home. It wa’n’t till I opened 
the door at the foot of our stairs that I 
felt somethin’ snuffin at my heels, an’ saw 
the little dog Isaved from the fire had fol- 
lowed me. I picked him up in my arms, 
an’ opened the sittin’-room door with a 
rush. . 

‘* Any news?” says my wife, all in a 
tremble, comin’ out to meet me. 

‘* News! I should think so!” | yelled, 
flingin’ up my hat. ‘‘ Why, Nell, you’re 
dad’s a hero! Saved a dog’s life. Cheers 
an’ applause! Asked to call around to- 
morrow an’ see about a job. Good times 
ahead! Hurrah !” 

It wa’n’t very well done. I never had 
much practice in lies, you see. But my 
wife thought I was jest puttin’ on a lit- 
tle more than I felt to please Nell—an’ 
as for her, she brightened up in a minute. 
She made me sit over on the sofy by her, 
an’ tell her all about the fire, an’ how the 
little doggy looked, an’ what the man I 
was goin’ to work for said; an’ I told her 
not to bother her little head with notions. 
The matter wa’n’t decided yet, but the 
next day I’d tell her all about it. An’ 
when I asked about supper, an’ my wife 
said the butter was all out, an’ she hadn’t 
bought any meat that day, I commenced 
to laugh, an’ kept it up so long she got 
frightened an’ thought I was losing my 
mind. I said it was because I was so 
pleased that our hard times was going to 
be ended in the morning. But something 
I saw in her face quieted me. When— 
that—happened the next day, I couldn’t 
have my wife always thinkin’ I acted 
strange the last night, and wonderin’ if I 
did it on purpose, 
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I pushed my chair back from the table. 
** Come now,” I says, ‘‘let’s all take a ride 
‘on the electric cars. We've be’n mopin’ 
long enough. An’ now I know what I’m 
goin’ to do, a little outin’ will be good for 
us. You’d like to go, Nellie, wouldn’t 
you? Mamma’ll take the shawl, so’s to 
‘make it easier for your back.” ° 


*-*T guess my wrap’ll do better,” says 


my wife; an’ then I remembered the 
pawnbroker’s ticket. But Nellie looked 
up, as pleased as if I’d offered her fortune. 
‘“*Oh yes,” says she, ‘‘an’ I'll take the 
dog. He’s so little I can hold him right 
in my lap, an’ the carman won’t see him. 
Can’t I take the dog, Papa?” 

I told her yes, and we started. The car 
was full, I rec’lect, an’ there was some 
trouble about gittin’ a seat. Two women 
got on the crossin’ after we did, an’ we all 
crowded along to make room. ‘‘See how 
full the car is,” says one. ‘‘ And mostly 
working people. They have money enough 
left to ride on the cars, it seems, I was 
sure the reports of the suffering among 
them were exaggerated.” 

She was holdin’ a long, knit purse, an’ 
the thought come into my mind to snatch 
it away from her an’ run. Fora minute 
I had to grip my hands together to keep 
from it ; then-I remembered the steppin’ 
off the bridge would be surer, maybe, 
an’ there wouldn’t nobody call that a dis- 
grace. An’ all the while I was thinkin’ it 
over I was talkin’ with Nell, tellin’ about 
the way I used to do on a farm—how I 
drove the cows, an’ plowed, an’ raked the 
hay. The air blew cool in her- face, an’ 
sent a pink flush there; an’on the way 
back my wife roused up a little, too, an’ 
commenced to talk of the times when we 
went to school together, an’ what every- 
body said an’ did. An’ I laughed an’ joked 
asif I hadn’t a care in the world. But 
when we got to the house I felt as if I'd 
played my part as long asI could. I 
helped them off, an’ then stepped back 
on to the car. ‘“‘I’ma little nervous to- 
night,” saysI, ‘Guess I’ll ride up here a 
ways, an’ then walk back to quiet me.” 

My wife looked queer. ‘‘ Never mind, 
Jack,” says she, with a tremble in her 
voice. ‘*Something will happen.” An’ I 
see it all hadn’t deceived her any. 

The minute the cars started some one 
touched me on the shoulder. I turned 
’round, en’ there was the man who had 
talked with methat afternoon. ‘‘ Thought 
I'd seen you before,” says he; ‘‘but I 
couldn’t think who it was till I noticed the 
dog. Found a place yet?” 

I said ‘* No, an’ didu’t expect to.” 

‘‘Oh, you musn’t git discouraged. Say, 
I was thinkin’ after you’d gone that I 
didn’t know what was the use of us doin’ 
all that extry work while the clerk was 
sick, as long as there was plenty anxious 
to take it off ourhands. Now you’re new 
to the bus’ness, an’ of course I ca’n’t pay 
fancy prices. But if you want to come 
an’ try it fur a while—probably till the 
shops open—it’s only seven dollars a week, 
but ”— 

I turned ’round, then, an’ caught hold 
of his hand. In gen’ral I’m a common- 
sense man, an’ men ain’t given to makin’ 
any ado over their feelin’s ; but there are 
times when they will break through. I 
told him what he said had saved my life 
—an’ then felt ashamed of myself fur 
sayin’ it. 

“Oh, you’d found a place somewhere,” 
said he. ‘* That your little girl you had 
with you?” 

I told him yes. ‘‘She’s be’n sick, an’ 
we thought the air might do her good.” 

“‘ I thought she didn’t look very strong,” 
says he. ‘‘ Ought to send her out in the 
country fur a while.” 

** We'd be’n plannin’ on it,” I said, ‘but 
the hard times had stepped in to per- 
vent.” 

The cars come to the terminus then, an’ 
we got off. ‘‘ Well, good-night,” says he. 
‘*T suppose T’ll see you at six to-morrow— 
527 Main, the place is.” An’ then he 
added, alittle as if he was ashamed of it : 
“If your girl wants country air, why, 
there’s my brother's folks live down Scon- 
set way—big farm, plenty of. milk, lots 
of children. My Jennie’s goin’ down next 
week. One more won’t make any differ- 
ence. You'd better plan it so your little 

girl can go along with her, an’ they’ll 
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have all the better fun. Hangit all, what 
ails you? Come, I say, don’t do that, 
brace up an’ be a man.” 

For when I tried to thank him there was 
a lump in my throat that choked me, an 
I jest stood there with the tears runnin’ 
down my face. 

TPve be’n thinkin’ a good deal about it 
since ; an’ it sort of seems—tho I ain’t a 
preachin’ man nor a perfessor of religion 
—as if some trouble was jest sent to show 
what poor, miser’ble failures of livin’ we’d 
make if there wa’n’t nobody to oversee 
us. There I was, gropin’ away by myself 
fur weeks, growin’ more an’ more desp’rit 
every day, an’ plannin’ to git out of the- 
world—an’ all the time the Lord was 
seein’ to everythin’, even to our goin’ to 
ride an’ takin’ jest that car. 

There’s a story now the shops start up 
next week, an’ the country’s seen the 
worst of it. But what I started to say, 
an’ what I believe, Sir, is that ther’ can’t 
none of them writers, nor editors, nor 
folks that are fond of givin’ advice, tell 
how the workin’men feel over the hard 
times, unless they’ve be’n through it 
themselves. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 
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TWO YEARS OLD. 


BY WILLIAM §S. LORD. 








LITTLE two years old, my son, 
Life for you has just begun; 

Dew is fresh upon the grass 

All along the way you pass; 
Every blade your dear feet press 
Gives a gentle, cool caress. 
Violets and buttercups 

Chronicle your downs and ups. 
Blue and gold, and gold and blue, 
Seemeth all the worid to you. 


Little two years old, too soon 

You will know the heat of noon. 

Dust along your path will lie 

And the grass be sere and dry. 

Every blade will give a thrust, 

Cry and urge, ‘‘You must! You must!’’ 
Rose of flame with cruel thorn 

Best will tell the sweet pain borne. 

Red and brown, and brown and red, 
Seems the world the sun o’erhead 


Little two years old, the light 
Softens when you say ‘ good-night.”’ 
Sweet the journey will be when 
You are almost home again. 
Every footstep brings you near 
Faces, voices, long held dear. 
Gentian blue and golden-rod 
Lead you onward up to God. 
Blue and gold, and gold and blue, 
So the world will be to you. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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"LUM AND ’MERIKY. 
BY JEAN HALIFAX, 


IT was only the first of September, and 
early morning at that; but the sun shone 
redly through the shimmering heat- 
haze that hung over the lower cove. The 
air seemed lifeless, tho at intervals hot 
waves from the dry, sun-scorched fields 
in the valleys below surged up against the 
lime rock behind the cabin, and seemed 
intensified in the reflection. 

‘© If I war not aimin’ to holp Pappy on 
the wood ter-day, I’d hev a mind ter go 
*long of you-uns, ’Lum,” said his mother, 
anxiously. 

** We-uns air all right, I reckon, assured 
*Lum, manfully. “I kin take keer on 
*Meriky;” and he straightened his stout 
little figure, with a protecting glance 
toward his lame sister on the log step. 

They were ten-year-old twins, sturdy 
little Columbus, with his fearless gray 
eyes, and fair-faced, tow-headed Little 











+ America, with the turned-in foot that had 


crippled her all her life. 

* Ye’rea right good boy, Lum,” sighed 
his mother, as she tied her sunbonnet 
down closely ; ‘‘ but I hev a ’bodin’ thet 
thar’ will be a storm agin’ sundown. I 
ain’t a-keerin’ fur the sang, ez much ez 
fur ’Meriky, fur fear of her gittin’ 
traipsed out.” 

But her husband was getting impatient 
for her to start the oxen, so she crammed 
*Lum’s jeans pockets with bacon and corn 
bread and a sweet potato or two, and 
hurriedly kissed them good-by. 

It was nearly an hour before the chil- 
dren reached the point on the range where 
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the ginseng grew abundantly. ‘Meriky’s 
poor little right foot turned completely in- 
ward, and. tho she often walked several 
miles a day, her progress was necessarily 
slow. It was her bright eyes which first 
descried the ginseng. 

**I seen a mighty big red bunch of sang- 


berries over yan, (Lummy,” she cried at , 


last, pointing to a spot at their left. “I 
hev lost it now, but I seen it a bit ago.” 

*Lum, with bag and spud, soon scaled 
the bank above the corduroy road which 
the two hunters had been following and, 
having found that there wasa goodly sup- 
ply of ‘‘sang” in the vicinity, came back 
to help ’Meriky up the steep ascent. 

Both the little sang hunters worked 
steadily till the mealsack contained quite 
a bunch of roots, and the range around 
had been thoroughly dug over. 

When they finally came back to the 
wide turapike road, and caught a slimpse 
of the threatening sky, which had not 
been visible in the woods of the range, 
they hurried along to escape the storm 
they could see coming up so rapidly. 

But the sky grew dark fast. A cool 
wind had risen, and t1e forest was full of 
the low murmuring which precedes such 
astorm. Soon great drops began to fall. 

“There’s a hole on the coal bank, 
*Meriky,” panted "Lum, as with his sang 
bag over his shoulder, and one hand hold- 
ing tightly to his sister to help her along, 
he was hastening with her down the 
mountain. 

“I ain’t keerin’ fur holes or no holes,” 
declared the exhausted little sang digger 
by his side. ‘‘I hev gin out;” and she 
dropped in a dismal little heap on the 
half-covered logs of the muddy corduroy, 

*“‘Shucks !” exclaimed "Lum, stoutly, 
**Pilholp ye. Come, hit air jest a lick 
an’ a step now. See?” and he pointed 
toward the high bank at the side of the 
road, It was on the edge of the Plateau, 
looking out upon a long cove. The old 
coalpits had long been abandoned, as the 
vein had proved but a small one. 

The drops splashed faster. ’Lum took 
off his old jacket, which his mother had 
urged him to take, in spite of the heat, 
fearing a time like this, and wrapped it 
carefully around ’Meriky, still helping her 
along. 

They had scarcely crept into the hole 
when the storm broke in all itsfury. A 
great tree opposite, hollow-hearted, as so 
many of such trees are on the mountain, 
where wood decays so rapidly, fell over 
with a crash. 

“Hit air mighty lucky we-uns ain’t 
under hit,” laughed ’Meriky, nestling 
securely by ‘Lum, as they watched the 
havoc the tempest was making from their 
safe shelter. 

There was a stir in the far corner. The 
little hunter, turning quickly, caught a 
a bright gleam, as of burning eyes, in the 
dusk. ‘Lum felt his way back, ’Meriky 
close behind him. As he stretched out 
one hand cautiously he felt a furry bunch; 
then there was a swift snap and a low 
grumble. He started back. 

** Liyons?’ queried ’Meriky, breathless- 
ly, her vivid imagination peopling even 
the Cumberlands with wild beasts of every 
clime. She knew by heart the story of 
Daniel, and this place seemed to her like 
his den. 

** Jest cubs,” succintly, with a touch of 
masculine superiority of knowledge. 
** Liyons ain’t raised hereabouts. Mebbe 
hit air painters ; mought be bears.” Even 

Lum was rather anxious to be sure what 
was the new danger. 

A low growl from the entrance, and the 
hunters sprang up in sudden terror. Cubs 
were harmless, but the angry mother! 
That dark figure hadstarted. It wascom- 
ing toward them. The hole extended no 
further back, and the only entrance 
barred! For one awful second ’Lum gave 
himself up for lost. No weapon but a 
sang spud, and with poor little’Meriky to 
be defended, too. He pushed the girl be- 
hind him. Perhaps by the time the bear 
had eaten him, it would not care to begin 
on ’Meriky, and maybe she could be saved. 
He’d hang on to the creature’s throat, and 
he’d not let go till his hands were stiff in 
death. *Lum’s sturdy little form was mo- 
tionless now. The brave gray eyes looked 
straight ahead, watching every movement 


of the slowly approaching foe. He'd die 
bravely; but oh!—a lump came into his 
throat; his ears rang with the sudden 
rush of blood to the head, and his heart 
eseemed to cease to beat. He wished he 
needn’t die yet—and penned up so—but 
he’d save ’"Meriky. That was the only 
thought that seemed clearly before him. 

**Lummy, Lummy!” ’Meriky caught 
his arm softly. ‘Looky yere, there’s a 
hole !’’ 

Her eyes had become accustomed to 
the darkness now, and at their side she 
had spied a hole—small enough, to be 
sure—protected by two strong posts, and 
reaching almost to the low roof. It was 
the entrance to another vein, but in the 
years of abandonment had slowly filled 
in. 

’Lum dared not move. ‘‘ You try hit, 
*Meriky,” he said, steadily, ‘‘I’ll foller 
d@’rectly.” His voice did not falter, but he 
felt sure that in that fatal minute the 
bear would have reached him. But 
‘***Meriky first,” he said, unfalteringly, to 
himself. ‘I hev promised to take keer on 
her.” 

*Meriky struggled through, tho with 
some difficulty. 

The instant the little guardian heard her 
low “‘ Quick, ’Lummy !” he turned toward 
this hope. The bear had been slowly 
coming on, till now ; but she sprang for- 
ward, growling ominously, as *Lum 
dashed for the hole. But the creature 

caught only a piece of ’Lum’s old jeans, 
and grazed his ankles. ; 

*Lum caught his breath as he righted 
himself. He had gone head first into the 
hole. 

“‘ Hit war purty nigh ter late,” he fal- 
tered. 

*Meriky crept closer to him, and the chil- 
dren clasped their arms around each other 
protectingly. The bear, angry at the.in- 
vasion on her domains, and bent on aveng- 
ing any disturbance among her cubs, 
snarled and pawed around the opening. 
She dug out some clay while the prisoners 
waited in breathless suspense as their ref- 
uge seemed crumbling away. 

But the posts werestrong, and the rocks 
aroundthem immovable, and at last the 
creature crouched down sullenly, its 
glaring eyes fastened on the captives 
within. 

The hours wore slowly on. Outside the 
tempest raged. But little could be even 
heard from within the coalpit. 

When at last no sound of the wind could 
be heard, and even the dark outline of 
their strange jailer had vanished, only its 
glaring eyes gleaming in the dusk, the 
children knew that the storm had passed, 
and that night was settling down. 

‘*Mammy’s fryin’ the bacon, now,” 
quavered ’Meriky, as the familiar home 
scenes rose before her. 

*Lum made noanswer. He was fighting 
against that dreary, homesick feeling ; and 
he must not let ’Meriky know how unsafe 
he felt that they were, after all. If the 
bear could manage to squeeze. through, 
how completely at its mercy they would 
be! 

*Meriky brightened up again. She 
vaguely felt that it was her womanly task 
to cheer "Lum; and she bravely set to 
work, resolutely fighting down her own 
weariness and fear. 

‘*T "low that ez soon ’s Pappy finds out 
we-uns air lost or something, he’ll come 
out ’n’ huntus. Mammy’ll make him,” 
sure of the strong mother-love, tho’she 
knew “Pappy” would be apt to laugh, 
and think they wereable to find their own 
way home, knowing how well acquainted 
the little sang diggers were with the 
whole range. 

‘* An’ he’ll hev ter go. by this-a-way,” 
she continued. ‘‘ Mammy knows we kem 
by the turnpike, an’ ez soon’s he gits clost 
yere, we-uns’li holler, an’ he'll holp us 
out. Pappy he’d be sure ter hev a gun 
along. He hez hit mighty nigh all the 
time, ye know, ’"Lummy.” 

’Lum’s heart grew lighter. 

‘. Now the only hitch is, wher’ll we-uns 
know when ter holler. We-uns mought 
holler all day long, an’ jest happen ter 
stop ez they’re agoin’ by.” . 

* . The bar’s right still. I reckon ef we’d 
hark cloat, we-uns kin hear’em. . They'll 
be hollerin’, too, ye see.” 
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“I kin whistle so’st they kin hear me 
fur a right good bit,” said "Lum, proudly, 
‘TI reckon we-uns’ll git along right well, 
fur all this.” 

They crept softly around the close 
prison. The walls were clay and stone, 
and there was no other exit. But for the 
time, at any rate, it was beyond the angry 
bear’s reach. They stopped the explora- 
tion, as the creature growled whenever 
they moved. 

At last they dropped to sleep curled up 
in each other’s arms, How long they 
slept neither knew. But suddenly ’Lum 
started up, wide awake. 

‘*T’lowed ye war a b’ar a-pawin’ me in 
the face,” he laughed, relieved, as he gen- 
tly lifted ’Meriky, who was still half- 
asleep. Her curly towhead was resting 
on his chin. 

*Meriky sleepily rubbed her eyes. 

‘*T "lowed the b’ar war a-huggin’ me,” 
she retorted, laughing. ‘‘Ye hed your 
arm so clost ’round me!” 

‘*T wa’n’t aimin’ ter let ye walk in your 
sleep, and let the bar git a haul at ye,” 
smiled Lum. He was more tenderly chiv- 
alrous than most mountain boys. 

They were tired and hungry, and ’Lum 
felt that something must be done or they 
would perish from weakness and starva- 
tion. 

Evidently they could not look for help 
outside of themselves. The road was too 
far away for them to hear or be heard, as 
they had at first hoped. 

‘“‘T hev an idy we-uns kin git out’n 
here, now,” ’Lum broke the silence joy- 
fully. 

*‘How?” ’Meriky asked softly, for fear 
of stirring up their jailor. 

‘*T was studyin’ how we-uns could rope 
him, like Jim done, over in Texas.” 

“°T’hout nary a rope?” incredulously, 
tho the devoted little maiden had, usually, 
implicit confidence in all ’Lum’s attempts. 

So the boy explained his plan. ’Meriky 
was to sacrifice her stout homespun gown 
to the cause. 

‘* We-uns’ll tear hit up, and weave it, 
like Pappy, does the baskets and cheers ;” 
and ’Lum.set to work with his old jack- 
knife. ’Meriky braided while "Lum cut, 
and before long they had a rather strange- 
looking lasso ready. 

Their cousin Jim, a cowboy from 
Texas, when back for a visit in his moun- 
tain home, had taught ’Lum to be unusu- 
ally skillful with the lasso. And now 
their hope of escape seemed to depend on 
that hitherto apparently useless accom- 
plishment. 

At last the lasso was finished, Carefully 
securing one end around one of the stout 
posts, "Lum gave a quick throw. The 
roof was too low to allow free play, and in 
the gloom the “‘ roper” could only aim at 
the burning eyes. The lasso missed the 
brute’s neck, falling, just outside their 
hole, at the creature’s feet. 

The bear growled and put one heavy 
paw over it. ‘Lum waited a moment, 
then cautiously tried to pull itin. Asnarl, 
and the bear had it between his teeth. 

‘Oh, if he chaws hit up, Lum, he'll 
jest naterally spile hit !” moaned ’Meriky, 
disheartened. *Lum let it lie, but kept 
close watch ; a difficult thing todo in that 
dismally dark place, tho he had now be- 
come accustomed to the endless night of 
the coalpit. 

Not daring to arouse the bear again, for 
fear it might, in its anger, tear the pre- 
cious lasso, "Lum waited long and pa- 
tiently. 

At last. Meriky, picking up a piece of 
clay, carefully threw it out over the bear’s 
head, atthe cubs beyond. The ruse suc- 
ceeded. Mrs. Bruin left the prison door 
for a second, to see what had happened to 
her young, and ’Lum drew in the rope. 

He tried it several times, but without 
success. Then, on the point of giving up 
entirely, he coiled it up in despair. 

‘* Jest onct more, ’Lum,” pleaded the 
encouraging little woman at his elbow— 
**jest onct. Thet last throw war right 
good.” 

*Lum stood up silently. One swift leap 
of the lasso, and it caught! Right around 
the creature’s neck at last. The bear 


snarled and bit and rolled; but the lasso, 
with its firm woven strands, resisted the 
strain bravely, and the strong poste were 
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unmoved. The rolling only drew the halter 
more tightly. 

“If hit will only holt till the critters 
choked !” whispered Lum, breathlessly. 

*Meriky covered her eyes to shut out 
from sight that dim, snarling, rolling 
mass. ‘‘Pore critter,” she sighed, com- 
passionately, her womanly heart touched 
by the suffering. 

‘“* Why, ’Meriky !” cried "Lum, in mas- 
culine contempt for such foolish tears, 
‘*D’ye hanker after bein’ et up by the 
critter? Hit’s the b’ar or we-uns!” 

**T know hit,” hopelessly. ‘‘ But-I’m 
kinder sorry we-uns hed ter do hit.” 

The bear was still. The cubs in the 
corner were nestling round with wonder. 
ing snaps and snarls. But the children 
dared not venture out yet. 

When at length it seemed safe to do so 
another difficulty presented itself. In 
their fright the little hunters had crawled 
through the inner opening without think- 
ing much of its size. But the same fear 
was not urging them on now. It had 
been well for them that the hole was no 
larger, or the bear would have been able 
to follow. 

*Lum turned and twisted and crept and 
pulled himself through at last, with 
*Meriky assisting by desperate pushes 
from within. Then her brother in tum 
pulled her, till the poor little prisoner 
thought that her arms and shoulders 
would be drawn from the sockets. 

They crept softly past the dead bear, 
andout intothesunshine. There, blinded 
by the sudden change from sthe dense 
darkness below, they stopped to rest. 

The storm of the previous day had left 
no trace, beyond the fallen trees. The 
cove lay smiling beneath them, with its 
fields of green, and the yellow patches of 
grain; and beyond, over the further 
range, the blue outlines of more distant 
ridges. A hawk was circling over the 
top of a tall pine, on a level with the 
coal bank. Over on the opposite side, 
where the cliffs were covered with low 
pines, they heard a gun discharged, and 
saw the blue smoke curling through the 
bushes that edged the brink. How de- 
lightful seemed the familiar human signs 
of life after the dark and damp of that 
prison behind. 

The sun was level with the top of the 
coal bank, ’"Lum’s quick eyes noted, and 
he marked his shadow with the practiced 
skill of a mountain boy. 

‘*‘ Hit’s nigh three hour to sundown,” he 
concluded. ‘‘ We-uns’llhev to foot it right 
smart ter git in time fur miikin’.” 

But ’Meriky was too worn out to travel 
far or fast. Halfway down the turn she 
dropped down in a despairing heap. She 


- could not stand, from weakness and want 


of food. 

’Lum went back to the Hole, and cut the 
lasso from the stiffening bear. Then he 
trudged wearily back to his sister. Wrap- 
ping the coat tightly around her, he fas- 
tened the lasso under her arms and to the 
jacket. It was an odd ambulance, but by 
keeping in the clayey middle of the road, 
and avoiding the stony places, it was easier 
for ’Meriky than trying to limp by herself. 

Just as the dusk of that second night 
was settling down over the cove a weary, 
white-faced little pilgrim limped slowly 
up the cabin path, dragging a mud-stained, 
clay-covered bundle—of rags, apparently. 

*Lum tried to give his usual cheerful 
whistle, a long, peculiarly clear call of his 
own, but failed rather dismally. He was 
too weak to find breath enough. 

But Mrs. Lundy heard the feeble note 
from the ell-shed, where she was frying ba- 
con for the men who had just returned from 
their long and fruitless search, and were 
planning to start out again as soonas they 
had eaten. She dropped the spider, and 
rap down the path with a.joyful cry that 
brought the men hurrying from the straw 
rack, where they were attending to the 
cattle. 

“Oh, honey, honey!’ she sobbed in 
rapture, gathering ‘Lum and the mud- 
stained little bundle on the ground to- 
gether inher arms. ‘They all ‘lowed we- 
uns’d never git ter see ary one of ye agin! 
Pappy dragged the crick a-yisterday. He 
reckoned mebbe ye'd fell in.” 

While the little hunters were eating 
their supper, ‘Lum bravely sitting up 0 
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the table, tho ‘“‘trembly” still, and 
‘Meriky, who had no inconvenient mas- 
culine superiority of strength to main- 
tain, curled up in her mother’s lap, being 
lovingly fed as tho she were the baby— 
‘Lum told the story of their adventures. 

It was the first time for years that a 
bear had beenseen in the region, tho wild- 
cats still roamed there. 

Pappy and Sam at once started for the 
coal bank to secure the body of the bear. 

As Mr. Lundy passed out he put one 
rough hand kindly on’Lum’s muddy shoul- 
der. 

« Hit war a right good idy of yourn, 
that a-ropin’ the critter, son,” he said. 
“1 ’low here’s aright peart youngster !” 

‘Lum flushed with delight. Pappy sel- 
dom praised. 

*Meriky looked up expectantly from her 
mother’s shoulder. 

Pappy hesitated. He had not been 
‘‘ raised” to put much stress on the sound 
judgment or the bravery of womankind. 
But the sturdy mountain sense of justice 


conquered, 
“Gal folks ain’t men folks,” hé con- 
tinued, philosophically. ‘‘ But ye found 


the hole, an’ ye made no fuss. So you- 
uns war both right peart,” impartially. 
New YORK CITY. 
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PEBBLES. 


“Doctor, I am troubled with shooting 
pains in my face.” ‘Yes, madam. You 
use too much powder.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....''Doan’ talk about yoh neighbohs,” 
said Uncle Eben. ‘‘ Yoh services am s’per- 
fous. Dey’ll ten’ to it foh one anuddah 
an’ foh you too.’’—Washington Star. 


....Mrs. Jones: “There goes Mr. Gray. 
He’s an octogenarian.’”’ Mrs. Robinson: 
‘Are you sure of that ? I have always un- 
derstood he was a Unitarian.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


....Mr. Pompous: ‘Sir, lwould have you 
know that [’m a self-made man!’ Farmer 
Hayrick: ‘‘ Waal, mister, man-makin’ 
seems to be a trade yedidn’t work long at.”’ 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





....[gnoramus: ‘How did England’s 
great comic journal come to be called 
Punch?” Wiseacre: “From the modus 
operandi of getting a joke into an English- 
man’s head.” —Puck. 


....Mrs. O’ Neil: “Do yez make the ould 
man do the washing?” Mis. Murphy: 
“Yis. You see, he’s out ov shteady wurruk, 
and it’s mane loike not ter give him a job 
whin wan can.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...-“* Needham is writing the genealogy 
of his family. He wants to throw the Wil- 
liamsons in the shade.”’ ‘“ They begin with 
the Normans in theirs.’”’ ‘“‘ Yes, but he has 
a chapter on anthropoid apes in his.”’— 
Puck. 


“Timmins’s father says he is going to cut 
him off with a shilling.” ‘“ What did Tim- 
mins say?” ‘‘He asked if he couldn’t ar- 
Tange to leave him out of the will entirely 
and give him the shilling now.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


-..-Mamma: “Oh, Frank! I’ve “just 
heard that smallpox is about. Whatever 
would you do if baby caught it?” Frank: 
“Never thought of that! Give me my hat, 
I'll go and get vaccinated at once.”’—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 


-...Friend: “* Why do you mark things 99 
cents when they are actually worth $1 ?”’ 
Merchant; ‘‘ Well, you see, customers hate 
to leave without that odd cent, and, by 
keeping them waiting for their change, 
they generally see something else they 
want.”—New York Weekly. 


--»-“'I think I will take a holiday the 
next three weeks,’’ remarked the secretary 
and treasurer of a private company to the 
chairman thereof. ‘But you returned from 
One only two weeks ago.” ‘‘ True; that 
was my holiday as secretary ; I wish to go 
now as treasurer.’’—Tit- Bits. 


--..Mrs. Kimball (to tramp): ‘‘So you 
are very hungry and want something to 
eat? Well, here’ssomecold veal.” Tramp: 
“But I haven’t got no fork to eat it with.” 
Mrs. Kimball: “Well, you just keep on 
going down that way a little further and 
you'll find a fork in the road.”’—Truth, 








THE VALUE OF GOOD BREAD 
appreciated by every one, but so few are able 
to secure uniformly good results. This is often 
4 ve to the fact that when milk is used the char- 
acter of it is exceedingly variable; by using 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream 
you will overcome this difficulty. ‘Try it. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are alwry3 desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 





181.—HomonyM. 


The name of a country first I declare ; 

Then name of astuff quite famous for wear. 

When both these ideas are surely made 
clear, 


Name of an author should plainly appear. 


N. N.S. 
182.—LINKADE. 


[This is a form of charade in which the 
parts overlap; as in “willow,” the first be- 
ing ‘‘ will,” and the second being “ low.’’] 


Pastoral poems one describe 

The warbling of the feathered tribe, 
And, rhyming with the “song of birds,”’ 
We listen to the “ two, three herds.” 
Complete for difference of ear, 

Such harmony seems rather queer; 
Arcadian cattle those must be, 

One two, three in the proper key 

To chime with Phyllis’ morning song, 
Which Colin’s pipe re-echoes long, 
What time the lark sings in the blue, 
His dewy three quite lost to view. 

The author, as we think, somehow, 
Would rather not go near a cow, 

And gets his notions of a lark 

From snappish sparrows in the park, 
And all the more earns admiration, 

By drawing from imagination. nn 


183.—WORD POINTS. 


[A Pittsburg puzzler has proposed this 
new form of puzzle game. The twenty- 
five letters given are to be cut out, or 
written on as many pieces of paper, and 
then arranged into words—long or short. 
Each letter by itself counts one point, but 
if two or three like letters appear in the 
same word,the second of the like letters 
counts twice as much as the first (or two 
points) and the third counts twice as much 
as the second (that is, four points). Thus, 
if “ Mioim ” be one of the words made, the 
second *‘i’’ and thesecond ‘m’”’ each count 
two points, making seven points for the 
entire word. The game is won by the 
arrangement of the twenty-five letters (no 
letter to be used in all more than once ; 
that is, to be taken or repeated more times 
than it is here given) into legitimate words 
giving the highest aggregate number of 
points. ] wr 
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A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST! 


Harper’s 
Young 


People 


The LARGEST and BEST of the juveniles. 
Hundreds of healthful and attractive articles 
and stories. EVERYTHING afforded by com- 
petitors and EIGHT advantages besides. Your 
young friend ought not to do without it. Let 
us send you free sample copy with prospectus. 
2,000,000 words for $2—pictures thrown in! 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 








It’s an absolute fact—and a 
fact is a stubborn thing—that 
we spend one-third of our 
lives in bed. Why not lie com- 
fortably? Sqme bed springs will 
rest every part of your body, 
others only a‘ portion. Send 
postal for interesting Book- 
let, free, for information, to 


FOsTER BROTHERS, MANUFACTURING Co., 
8 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. 
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[The works of one of the British poets, 
nicely bound in cloth, will be given the 
sender of the best solution. The solver is 
to have five days for his work, allowance— 
within reasonable limits—to be made for 
distance.] 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, OCT. lita. 
174.—W ords-worth. 


16.— M 
FOP 
SUNUP 
CALTRAP 
PORTOISES 
COTTONSHRUB 
COTTONSTAINER 

176.—Chimney. 

177.—F lag. 


178.—1, His age was between twenty and 
twenty-eight, his birthdays occurring on 
the 29th of February, and numbering only 
five. His last was in 1796, but he could have 
lived until 1804 without having another, as 
1800 was not a leap year. 2, Sixty. 


179.—Mentone, 
180.— 
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Y AND FOR 
: NG [S UNEQUALLED. 
HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3.000 TONS. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE 
ana fei See 
U 
- MAKES NO DUST, IN 5&10 CENT TIN BOXES, 
THE ONLY PERFECT PASTE, 


Morse Bros,Pror’s. CANTON,MASs, 
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WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itis a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 
Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. Ali Druggists. 60c. and$t 












































THE GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., 


261-263 Canal St., 100 feet E. B’way, New York 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
Brass Bedsteads & Brass Mounted Furniture 
Iron Bedsteads, Church Railings. 
Bedding a Specialty. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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POZZONI’S °“rowocn™ 
POWDER : 
isa delicate refreshin wder that will soften 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a ity in this climate. It makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- ¢ 
ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. ¢ 
The genuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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Folding Beds, 
jen vesks tietal Share’ 
LAH. Andrews& 60, 5328S. 
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EATER, worth ar Retain, — 10. 
WE WILL SEND Box’ AND HEATER ON wanry Ghee TRI 
IF NOT. HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 4 
See THE INDEPENDENT, October Lith. HE 


ag) WEeaT 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. THE LAUNDRY AND 
PS, “BOR 





Larkin Soap Mre.@- Burraco.h¥ 





“THATCHER” FURNACE 





POWERFUL, DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE THATCHER FURNAGE CO. 
210 Water =t., New York, 





House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators — 


LEWIS & CONGER 
130 & 132 West 42d Street 


New York 
GRA 50c. Send to London Supply Co. 853 B'way 


HAIR RESTORED to youthful color by Dr. 
N.Y., 
for Hair Book and box Hays’ Kit Corns. Best Corn Cure, both FREE 











HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


044444444 44444+5 54+ 5 5545555500000 04 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 
The 


-> (yrand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past Bg a the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest improvements have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The_Berkshire Hills 
anatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 

fectly scientific treatmentof Cancer, Tumors, and 

= ore growths, without the use of a 
nife. 

WS have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasonable 
opportunity for treatment. 

ik giving 8 description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reference, free. Address 


DRS. W. BE. BROWN & SON North Adams, Mass 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


. [For the week ending Thursday, Oct. 11th, 1894.1 

TEAS.—No more favorable conditions seem 
to come to the market, and holders have to ex- 
ercise patience while the small orders dribble 
in. Prices are unchanged. Formosa is 18@45c. ; 
Fuchau, 11@28c.; Amoy, 11@13c.; old Japans, 8 
@l6éc., and new, 17@40c. 

COFFEE.—A dull, weak and nominal market 
prevails in Brazil coffee, and business is almost 
at a standstill some days. There is also an in- 
different demand for mild coffee, with a ten- 
dency in buyers’ favor. Java is quoted at 1944@ 
27\4c.; Mocha, 25@25léc.; Maracaibo, 17@19}¢c. ; 
Laguayra, 18@20c., and Brazil, 15@164c. 

SUGAR.—There is little doing in raw sugar, 
both buyers and sellers being indifferent. The 
market for refined is very dull, and business is 
not,expected to pick up until wholesale grocers 
sell off their stocks. Cut loaf and crushed are 
quoted at 5@5 3-16c. ; powdered and cubes, 411-16 
@4%c.. and granulated, 4 7-16@45¢c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—OCountry dressed 
hogs have a pretty firm tone at 644@8iéc. per 
for heavy to light weights. Dressed mutton is 
in light demand at 34@6c. per ,and dressed 
lambs are quiet at 5@8c. Country dressed veals 
are 7@l(c., aud city dressed, 74@ll%c. City 
dressed native side beef is 64@9%c., and Texas 





beef, 54@7c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for must pro- 
visions is holding steady at quotations, but trade 
is very quiet. Mess pork is dull at $14.75@15.25 
per bbl.; family, $15.50@16, and short clear, 
$15.50@17.50. Beef is easy, with family at $10@ 
12; mess, $828.50, and extra India mess, $16@18. 
Beef hams are weaker at $18.50@19. Lard is 
dull at $8 per 100 ®. Pickled bellies are dull at 
74@8i4c. per i; shoulders, 544@6c, and hams, 
94%@10c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market is 
quiet and of little interest. It sympathizes 
largely with wheat. Low grades, which are 
searce, are in more demand than high grades. 
Winter gto are $323.10 per bbl.; city mills, 
$4.25@4. winter straights, $2. 50@2. 60; clears, 
$2.45; a5; spring, patents, $3.30@3.40, and clears, 





$2 40@2. Buckwheat flour is firmer, with 
choice at $1.90@2, and common to fair, ¥ 5@ 
1.85. Rye flour is steady at $2.8 2.90." Corn- 
meal is a Grantees e ° Sagamore 
at $3.20, and Western and Souther. $3@3.10. 
GRAINS AND HAY.—The movement of 
prices for wheat has been within very narrow 
limits this week, but the sonneney of prices has 
m weak and downward. Cash wheat shows 
some strength occasionally, but as a rule the 
market is extremely weak. It looksas if 
wheat is coming up to the pecgueee price, and 
not the latter down to cash. The Government 
crop report did not differ Sinan from that 
of last month, altho the conditions of corn are a 
little lower. On the other hand, in some of the 
Western States there has been, a as) Sigh pat gain. 
Gotoeer wheat is quoted at 555éc 
. Corn receipts in the West aoe 
pa off, so that receipts are quite light; but a 
large movement of the new crop is expected 
next month. In aatic’ er of a large move- 
ment the prices are we: Cash corn is in little 
demand, but futures are steady after the report 
of the Government. October corn is 563¢c., an: 
cash corn, 56446@5744c. Oats are of little ‘account 
in the market, and news and t both 
indifferent. Cash oats 


\. y70c., and clover mixed, 
. Straw is ste ier, with long rye at 506 
55c.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat straw, 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market tor 
utter has declined a little this week, owing to 
the pressure to sel! and little demand. The 
cooler weather promised, however, will proba- 
bly give a steadier tone to butter, and pre- 
vent any further cutting. State dairy is rather 
inferior in quality, and State creamery less de- 
sirable than Western. Good reports from the 
producing centers indicate on er low prices 
until winter fairly sets in. State and Pennsyl- 
vania eg oe are ~< cf by tegen nes -- 
t 24éc.; firsts. 2 +3 8 to seconds, 
saiee #9 , *. "State dairy, half- 
>»; imitation 
Western dairy, 13@l6c., 
There is little interest in 





and factory, ~ ‘ 


choice t skims, 7}4@8c. : 
7c. ; po meal to fair, 4@5vc., wand Pal skims, 3 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
sold pretty well this week at —, but 
now that the Jewish holiday is over the course 


* in 
chickens close at 9@10c. ; fowls, 944@10c. ; ol: 
roosters, 6: : turkeys, Fave. duc @%0c. 

r pair, an geese, $1.25@1.50 Dressed poultry 
fe gulet but steady, and a fair business is ex- 
vous ~~, eer turkeys are 8@llc.; Philadel- 

hia c ~ com <8 

fie.; soa : ded, 896. fowls, 84@9c. ; oll 


10@ . 
dull and heavy for eggs Jerse 
28c. per doz.; State an Pennsylvan te 
Western. 17 '@19c. ; ice-house, 
limed, 1 

FRESH FRUITS.—Choice fell table apples are 
firm at $2@3 per bbi., but late hard ones are 
plenty and — at 31.50@2. . with common 
—— at a 25. Pears are firm, with Bartletts 


as end 


agaras A lO@lbe. per basket ; 


ket, 16@19c., and wine grapes, i wade. 
bulk. Cranberries are firmer under 
ceipts, with Cape Cod at $7@9 per bbl., and Jer- 
sey, $2.25@2.50 per crate. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Good po- 
tatoes are steady, but yoy are dull. 


12 
for choice, White onions are’ $3@5 


red, $1.25@1.87, and yellow, L.7 epee Other 
vegetables are adv — a little each week. 
furnips, So@dse, Havbard equach, SI@L2 ; reat, 
turn! u - 
row. D@s0e.; cabbages, $224 per 100: cucumbers, 
$1.50@1.75 ; tomatoes, 80@50c. per crate; lima 
beans, $1@2 per bag, celery. $1@2 per doz. flat 
bunches, and 19@50c. per doz.a 8, 


THE 


Uniike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
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Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Miss Maria Parloa 
Says 


ey on cooking; shi 


‘Use 


8 soot stock for the foundation of 
oe eee ae and oer other things, 
e best stoc 


Liebig Company’ S 
Extract of Beef” 


100 of Miss Parloa’s reci 
sent gratis by Dauchy & 
27 Park Place, New York. 


INDEPENDENT. 


It is worth while opening a‘map to look at 
the configuration. With the exception ofa 
short portage between Lake Nipissing and 
Trout Lake on the north, it is practically 
an island, washed by the waters of two 
large rivers and three great lakes. In addi- 
tion note its shape, like a wedge pushed 
down into the heart of the great agricul- 
tural States, and you will begin to realize 
that its position and surroundings appar- 
ently fit it for a great agricultural land. 
Its backbone is the western branch of the 
Arcbean rocks, the material out of which 
rich clay is made. The alluvial deposits 
are most noticeable in the extreme south- 
west, where the soil rivals that of the rich- 
est prairie. While the northern point of 
Ontario is an ocean port on James Bay, 
the southern point is further south than 
Boston and Chicago. The southern limit 
of Ontario is below the 42d parallel; the 
northwest boundary lineof theUnited States 
is the 49th. Practically all of the 2,114,321 
inhabitants of Ontario are to the south of a 
straight line drawn from The Soo to Port- 
land, Me. Within this area are 23,000,000 
acres of occupied farm lands. 

Grain.—The writer of the article in ques- 
tion is in error as to wheat production in 
Ontario. Altho wheat growing is gradually 
giving place to stock raising and dairying, 
Ontario is yet the principal wheat province 
of Canada, as the following statement for 
1893 will show : 


Ontario. Manitoba. 
MNO, cisnsinescies 1,270,675 1,003,640 
Bushels of wheat.. 21,781,311 15,615,923 
hels per acre. 17.10 15.56 





BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
RELIABLE, 


THE FAMILY ane BUSS, ALWAYS 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, 228 N. 2d S8t., Phila., Pa. 


Saratoga 
Vichy 


Seciomie 
BEVERAGE. 


mm May be drank at 
any hour of 
the day. 


For circular address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 
Saratoga Springs, 


- Y. 

















Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


FARMING IN ONTARIO. 


BY THE HON. C. C. JAMES, 
DEPUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 








THERE was copied into THE INDEPENDENT 
of September 27th a thirty line article from 
the Springfield Republican entitled “‘Farm- 
ing in Canada.”’ The article in question 
was in error in some points, and did not do 
justice to this province in others. A few 
facts may be interesting to your American. 
and satisfactory to your Canadian readers 

Ontario is a large province. From the 
mouth of the Albany River on James Bay 
to Pelee Island in Lake Erie the distance is 
about 750 miles, while from the eastern limit 
on the St. Lawrence to the western on the 
Lake of the Woods it is about 1,000 miles. 
Its total area is 220,000 square miles; larger 
than the nine North Atlantic States by 
one-third ; larger than Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio combined. But asmall portion is 
as yet settled; in fact, eighty per cent. of the 
entire province is yet in the possession of 
the Provincial Crown Lands Department; 
and while the larger portion unsold is val- 
uable principally for its timber and 
minerals, there are severa) millions of acres 
of the finest agricultural land as yet unoc- 
cupied. One section lies along the Rainy 
River, adjacent to Minnesota, the other, 
the Valley of Lake Temiscamingue, is to 
the north of Ottawa. These two districts 
are in the same latitudeas Northern Minne- 

sota. The former district is covered with 
deep, black, alluvial soil, and the latter 
with rich clay overlaid with humus. 

The old settled portion of Ontario lies in 
the triangle bounded on one side by the 
Ottawa and Lake Nipissing, on the second 
by the St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie, and on the third by Lake St. 





Clair, Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. 


The average iina of wheat, barley and 
oats for the twelve years 1882-93 was higher 
than the average for any State in the Union. 
Oats and peas are grown in all parts of the 
province. The prime barley so much de- 
sired by New York State malsters is not 
confined to any one part of the province. 
The tall southern varieties of corn ripen 
only in the counties along Lake Erie, but 
the corns of the Northern States ripen in all 
parts of Ontario. Corn growing, however, 
is not so extensive as in the North Central 
States. It is the principal ensilage crop, 
producing as high as twenty tons per acre. 
Wheat is raised in the Peace River Valley 
of the Northwest Territory, over 900 miles 
further north than St. Paul. 

Fruit.—Peaches of the finest quality are 
grown in the southern counties, the two 
leading sections being the Niagara district 
and the Essex County district. Grapes grow 
and ripen almost everywhere, the annual 
production being 30,000,000 pounds. At 
present they are retailing in Toronto as low 
as twocents a pound. Plums, cherries and 

pears are found in various parts of the prov- 
ince, and apples everywhere. The number 
of producing apple trees on the farms of 
Ontario is placed at 7,000,000. In 1893, in 
the Liverpool market, Canadian apples 
were quoted at prices higher than American 
apples. The only apples equaling those of 
Ontario at Chicago were some from Nova 
Scotia and the Pacific Coast. Since then a 
large trade in apples has developed between 
Ontario and American markets. The ex- 
hibits at the World’s Fair will give some 
idea of our adaptation to that industry. 
This province exhibited 14 varieties of rasp- 
berries, 7 of blackberries, 68 of strawberries, 
28 of cherries, 18 of currants, 34 of gooseber- 
ries, 44 of peaches, 88 of pears, 82 of plums, 
108 of grapes, 146 of apples, besides many 
other fruits, including even figs grown out- 
of-doors. In the competition Ontario se- 
cured 10 provincial awards, 14 district 
awards and 15 individual awards—39 in all 
—a result unequaled by any single State or 
foreign country. 

Honey.—Closely allied with fruit is honey. 
This province produces annually 8,000,000 
pounds of honey from its 205,000 hives. At 
Chicago, Ontario secured seventeen awards 
against twenty-eight for the entire United 
States. 

Dairying. Every provinceis now rapid ly 
developing its dairy industry; but in On- 

tario the making of cheese has assumed 
very large proportions. There are 897 fac- 
tories, producing in this year of drouth 
90,000,000 pounds of cheese. The exports of 
cheese from Canada for the year ending 
June 30th, 1893, were 133,946,365 pounds, 
whereas those from the United States were 
only 81,350,923 pounds. The total butter 
production of Ontario in 1890 was 56,865,- 
061 pounds. The number of public cream- 
eries is increasing every year. The results 
of the dairy competition at Chicago are 


- doubtless fresh in the reader’s mind. 


Live Stock.—In the production of stock 
there is no other portion of equal size in 
North America where are to be found so 
many different breeds of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine. We have-heavy horsesin 
large numbers. In hackneys, Americo- 


Arabs and thoroughbreds, the Ontario 
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horses took practically everything at Chi- 
cago. Hereare to be found Shorthorns, Gal- 
loways, Polled Angus, Herefords, Devons, 

Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins and Ayr- 
shires. The statement that Canada is 
adapted for sheep only to a limited extent 
requires modification. Expert breeders 
from Britain have pronounced Ontario as 
the ideal home of the combing-wool sheep 

In nine classes, not including Merinos, On- 
tario alone took at Chicago 241 awards, 
against 192 for the whole of the United 
States. In large swine the United States 
is ahead of Canada, but the Berkshire and 
the Improved Yorkshire are to be found in 
all parts of Ontario. 

Poultry.—In the seven years 1884~’90 Can- 
ada shipped to the United States 89,500,000 
dozens of eggs. After the enforcement of 
the McKinley Bill the exports fell to 2,664,- 
942 dozens in 1893, while those of Great 
Britain increased. In 1893 there were 7,114,- 
436 fowls of all kinds on Ontario farms, and 
the products were valued at $3,000,000. On- 
tario exhibited at Chicago, and took 497 
awards against 698 taken by the United 
States. A large portion of the exhibit was 
purchased to go abroad. 

What can be meant by the statement as 
to the “general inability of Canadians to 
barter products” in view of the fact that 
Canadian apples, cheese, bacon and hams, 
peas and other articles, bring the top prices 

in the British markets ? 

In Ontario there are 175,000 farmers whose 
farms average 130 acres, having a total 
value for land, buildings, stock and imple- 
ments of $970,000,000. In addition there are 
110,000 occupiers of lots under ten acres in 
extent. Acountry that can ripen the peach 
and the grape, produce cheese that, in its 
class, brings the highest price in Europe, 
develop cattle and sheep unsurpassed on 
the continent, must surely have fine agri- 
cultural possibilities. It can be said with- 
out hesitation that in general agriculture, 
including grain growing, fruit raising, 
dairying and stock production, there is no 
other portion of North America that to-day 
excels Ontario. The writer of the article in 
question evidently has not been aware of 
all the facts, at least so far as Ontario is 
concerned. 

This has been written not with a view un- 
duly to boast of one’s own country, but to 
place some correct statements before your 
many intelligent readers. If any desire to 
know further as to the agricultural re- 
sources of their neighbor there are publica- 
tions distributed by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that will be gladly 
sent. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 
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CLOSING UP THE HONEY SEASON. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE golden-rod, buckwheat, aud a few 

late autumnal wild flowers, furnish the 
honey bees with their last nectar of the sea- 
son; and as the cool nights approach the 
number of hours per day that they go 
abroad to gather their winter stores be- 
comes limited. The warmth of the mid- 
day sun is often sufficient to induce the 
bees to fly abroad late in October and No- 
vember, and on the bleak hillsides and 
among the bright hued foliage of the for- 
ests their tiny forms may be seen occasion- 
ally, feverishly sucking the nectar from 
some belated flowers. But the weather is 
changeable at this season of the year, and 
a strict watch must be kept upon the colo. 
nies to prevent serious losses. Bees flying 
forth in the middle of the day when the 
gun is very warm, but the air frosty, will 
sometimes become chilled through before 
they can return to the hives. Occasionally 
they will fly around a short distance and 
then huddle together outside of the hive, 
as if tosun themselves. If left in this po- 
sition over-night they will be dead before 
morning. It is quite essential during au- 
tumn to shut up the bees in the hives com- 
paratively early in the afternoon, and keep 
them there until ten o’clock the next fair 
day. They need, and should have, the free- 
dom of the air in the middle of warm days, 
for the exercise late in the season prepares 
them for a successful winter; but loss from 
the cold must be guarded against. 

As arule, the honey gathered in Septem- 
ber is not considered assalable as that made 
from the apple blossoms and white clover 
earlier in the season. The buckwheat honey 
has a darker color, and does not make such 
an attractive appearance when exposed for 
sale; but for home use and for winter feed- 
ing it is as good as the lighter colored 
strains. Its flavor is often superior to the 
white honey ; but then people often depend 
upon their eyes in judging the quality of 
anartic!>, It is a preconceived notion that 
good honey is light and free from all dark 
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- gtreaks, and the buckwheat honey is not of 
thiskind. By having plenty of late wild 
flowers around and fields of buckwheat one 
can depend upon these for all the honey 
needed for wintering the bees, and through- 

out the whole season the light honey may 
be sold without thought of winter. 

The closing of the honey season is always 
asad one to the bees. The lifeless way in 
which they fly around calls forth pity from 
the interested student of natural history, 
and creates anxiety in the breast of the 
practical apiarist. The latter knows very 
well that the critical period of the insect’s 
life is approaching, and unless he can pre- 
pare good winter quarters, and put the bees 
into them in a healthy cohdition, the 
chances of losses before another spring are 
great. If the bees are strong and healthy, 
and the colony a large one, they will go into 
good winter quarters, where an abundance 
is stored away for them, and come forth 
again in the spring in perfect condition. 
Bat before the extremely cold days and 
nights are here the food question must be 
inquired into, and if there is not sufficient 
for immediate use sugar sirup must be 
given to them. 

When we come to preparing the winter 
quarters for the bees many difficulties pre- 
sent themselves, and the advocates of vari- 
ous systems of indoor and outdoor hives 
perplex those who have yet to learn the 
right way by experience. In the States 
where the winters are only moderately cold 
outdoor wintering is undoubtedly the best 
forthe bees. During the cold months there 
will be many days when the insects can come 
forth and fly around. As arule, a protec- 
tion of straw or other material will be all 
that the bees will require.. But in the cold 
Northern belt of States where the winters 
are extremely cold and variable it is always 
arisk to attempt to keep the bees outside 
ofa good cellar or house, altho many expe- 
rienced apiarists do it, and before bee cel- 
lars were known it was the universal cus- 
tom. Nevertheless, these exceptionsdo not 
prove the rule. With a properly arranged 
bee cellar a larger percentage of the inmates 
can be wintered successfully, and they can 
be handled much easier in the middle of the 
winter if disease enters the hive. But, on 
the other hand, there are many dangers ex- 
perienced in handling bees in a cellar, for 
the changed method of life is apt to create 
disease. 

During the first few months after their 
confinement in the cellar they seem to do 
all right, and thrive well enough even with 
poor treatment. But the inactive life soon 
tells upon their vitality, and late in winter 
the inexperienced apiarist is very apt to lose 
all of his colonies through some lack of 
knowledge. 

One of the first and greatest troubles that 
develops in the bee cellar is acollection of 
moisture and dampness, which proves fatal 
to the bees nearly every time unless 
promptly remedied. After the snow has 
been on the ground for weeks in succession, 
and heavy rains have sunk deep into the 
ground, dampness seems to creep into every 
part of the house, and it is not strange that 
the bee cellar shows accumulating moist - 
ure. But if the cellar is watched the 
moisture, can easily be driven away by 
proper heat and ventilation. We generally 
hear of whole colonies dying of diarrhea in 
the winter time, and this disease is looked 
upon as the greatest enemy to contend 
with. All sorts of remedies are proposed, 
and many kill their bees trying to cure the 
disease. But in nine cases out of ten the 


diarrhea comes from the excessive moist- 


ure of the cellar, and the cause must be re- 
moved before the disease can be checked. 
Food also causes a great number of diar- 
thea cases in the bee cellar, and this must 
also be attended to. But even with proper 
food a damp cellar will aggravate and pro- 
duce the trouble in many cases. 

If diarrhea appears among the colony 
the first thing to do is to dry the cellar and 
warm it. Then examine the food carefully, 
and see if it is a proper winter diet , and 
finally, on the first warm day, give the bees 
achance to fly outside into the open air. In 
Most cases this will bring the bees back to 
their normal condition much better than 
by administering any quack medicine or 
food. The bees, during their confinement, 
are consuming honey constantly ; and they 
have to depend upon their respiration and 
Perspiration to throw off the watery waste 
of their systems. Damp air checks this, 
aud poor ventilation soon makes their 
house a veritable dammed-up sewer. Bees» 
or any other living creature, could not long 
exist under snch conditions. 

Ventilation consequently proves just as 
important as warm, dry air. Out in their 
Winter hives the bees generally get the ven- 
tilation all right, but many of them die 
from too much dampness. In the bee cellar 


the stove generally keeps the air warm and 

free from moisture, but the bees frequently 
stifle in the impure air. Hives should be 
arranged in tiers in the cellar one over an- 
other, but each one should be separated: 
from the others by two inches of empty 
space. By putting one hive right upon the 
top of another the air cannot circulate freely 
through them, and often the bees will stifle 
in cellars where the air is pure enough to 
satisfy any one. Any of the approved sys- 
tems of ventilation will then usually prove 
satisfactory. 

A thermometer should be kept in the cel- 
lar, or, better still, a hygrometer, a common 
wet and dry bulb thermometer, which will 
give the degree of moisture in the cellar 
and the temperature of the air. By means 
of this hygrometer, the atmosphere can be 
regulated throughout the season, and an 
even temperature from day to day will gen- 
erally insure a colony of Boda Bee 
cellars are hea in various ways. Some 
are warm +g to keep the bees through 
the winter with the exception of applying 
artificial heat on very wet, cold days. An 
ordinary, small coal stove is the cas ar- 
rangement for the cellar, and this can be 
kept going ularly, or only occasionally. 
If a kerosene oil stove is used some arrange- 
ment must be made tocarry off the gases 
of combustion. Beescan stand quite a cold 
temperatureif theair is free from moisture. 
It is“the cold, damp, moist air that kills, 
and not the dry, cool, crisp air. 

The normal temperature inside a cluster 
of bees in winter is 65 degrees, and if the col- 
ony is a strong one, and the protection made 

rfect, the insects will find no difficulty in 
eeping thisheatup. But many of thecolo- 
nies will be weak ones, and they will fre- 
quently die in the same temperature that 
argeones willthrive nicelyin. Inthecellar 
thesmall, weak colonies should be placed the 
highest up on the pyramid of hives, for that 
is the warmest 2 ace. The weak colonies 
need the watching. If they do well, the 
gy will be all right, and they need 
not disturbed all winter to ascertain 
their condition. 


New YorK Ciry. 
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THE LAST FLOWER. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 








WE always delight in the witch-hazel. It 
blooms so late, is so fantastic in its habit, 
and is so wedded to literature, science and 
speculation, that its very name calls up a 
host of thoughts. Then, too, it is found in 
such attractive places, along the banks of 
shrub-embowered streams or mountain 
cataracts, that when we think of it we 


hear the sound of running water, and , 
“The , 


breathe the perfume of the woods. 
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Wild Witch Hazel Tree” it is called by 
Drake in his exquisite poem, the scene of 
which is laid near an old North River home, 
so that still another memory is awakened 
by the name. We think, too, of divining- 
rods, of Dusterswivel, of Irving’s tales of 
the money-seekers, and of hidden treasure 
watched over by the ghosts of buccaneers, 
We can, in imagination, see the lanterns 
flashing on eager faces, or hear the rattle of 
the spades. Wealmost enter into the weird 
horror of those trembling men, who, at the 
sound of a breaking twig, throw down their 
tools and fly terror-stricken into the forest. 
It is acurious thing, and a striking instance 
of credulity, that there are yet found other- 
wise sensible people who believe in the po- 
tency of thedivining rod. Wemight reason 
with them all day upon the absurdity of 
the thing, but in vain. They will show us 
that they are right, and that the rod turns 
in their hands, considering us the obstinate 
and deluded party in refusing to believe 
that water or treasure has anything to do 
with the action. They will not reason, and 
for such persons there is nothing to do but 
to keep silence. 

The witch-hazel is a shrub with large, 
alternate and simple leaves, with a sinuous 
outline. The foliage becomes yellow in au- 
tump, and falls just before or simultane- 
ously with the opening of the flowers. 
These are arranged in axillary clusters 
along the twigs. The petals are yellow, 
very narrow and bizarre in appearance. 
The fruits ripen the following year, when 
the seeds are projected from the pods with 
an audible explosion, and often to a long 
distance. Thename Hamamelisis bestowed 
for no obvious reason. It means ‘like to 
an apple,” which this plant is not The 
sweet-gum tree, Liquidambar, is its near 
relative. It is an elegant tree with pal 
mately five to seven lobed leaves, which are 
fragrant and,in autumn, turn a magnifi- 
cent crimson. ‘To the lover of trees, both of 
these plants are of interest, but we are at- 
tracted to this as the last flower of the year. 
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No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 

glass. 





FARMING IN 


are swept aside. 


which is foreign to his experience. 


CALIFORNIA. 


IT is almost impossible for the Eastern farmer to understand the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that in the history of the world no parallel has been found to the profits of cultivat- 
ing thesoil in California. Probably farming is the oldest of all industrial pursuits ; but 
the fact that it is so creates a condition of competition that makes unusual profit from 
it a thing not to be expected. On even the rich grain farms of Kansas and the North- 
west it is difficult for the farmers to keep their headsabove water. Asarule, farming, 
considering the vast amount of energy and intelligence expended upon itand the hard- 
ships which it entails, is the least profitable of occupations. 

In California the conditions are changed, and the old traditions and experiences 
It is something new, strange and unforeseen in human affairs. 
reasons for it are simple enough; but it is difficult for a stranger to understand that 


The 


The peculiar climate of California is at the basis of all these strange conditions. 
It permits of the growing of certain articles of consumption that Gan be grown no- 
where else in the United States, and that are imported from foreign countries under 
heavy import duties and transportation charges. These expenses are saved by Cali- 
fornia growers, and constitute a part of the profit. 

The climate of California and the superior fertility of the soil give Californians a 
further advantage over foreign producers, and add still more to the profit. 

California isa woman’s paradise. Thereare many ways fora woman to make money 
that are denied to her less fortunate sisters in the Eastern States. Fruit culture and 
the various arts employed in preparing the fruit for market give a woman many op- 
portunities for doing pleasant and profitable work. 

As arule, twénty acres of fruit in California will support a family in far more 
comfort than three hundred and twenty acres in the rich grain-producing States. For 
this reason California orchards are generally small. The people consequently live very 
close together in the more popular fruit districts, and have opportunity to cultivate 
each other’s society. Schoolhouses and public assembly halls are common features in 
rural California. In fact, the people enjoy life in a way unknown to residents of the 
older States. Apart from a financial ability to visit the cities and keep in pace with 
those who cultivate the finer graces and pleasures of life, there is a general encourage- 
ment to higher effort, and a liberal return for all exertion. 

There are many ways of securing land in California, the numerous colony enter- 
prises especially opening the ways to get land without great outlay at the start. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY has three lines to California—the SUN- 


SET ROUTE, from New Orleans to San Francisco ; the OGDEN ROUTE, from Ogden 
to San Francisco ; and the SHASTA ROUTE, from Portland, Ore., to San Francisco. 
The Company will be glad to give any information that may be desired concerning the 
best way for reaching California, The three routes above mentioned enter California 


from different directions—the Sunset Route from the south, the Ogden Route from the 


east, and the Shasta Route from the north. All of them connect closely with other 


lines to all points in the Eastern States. Inquiries may be addressed to the following 
agents of the company : E, HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broad- 





way, New York, N. Y.; W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 204 Clark Street, 


Chicago, Iil.; W. C. Watson, General Passenger Agent, New Orleans, La., or T, H. 
GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, and 


effects so many permanent cures as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. H. F. 
ERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. Wu 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family temedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA; 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IK 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 
Dr.WM. HALL CO..NEW YORE. 
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Payable in Advance. 











One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
nameaand address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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Roya BAKING Powper Co.. 106 Wall St., N. ¥ 


ACKER, MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers 3 and College Place, also 57th 
St. and Gth Ave., and Broadway and 42d 8t.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


Diamonds. 


We announce to our patrons that no advance 
has been made in the price of Diamondsor other 
precious gems because of the ‘“* Wilson Tariff 
bill,” which fixes an advanced duty of fifteen 
per centum on cut or finished diamonds over the 
former duty. We have yet to learn of the ad- 
vance of a single dollar per carat by any of our 
many reputable dealers. It must be remembered 
that the stock of even the largest of the retail 
dealers is but a drop in the bucketin proportion 
to the immense quantities held by the many im- 
porters and dealers in diamonds. 

We certainly will not advance our prices un- 
til our present. large stock is disposed “of, and 
then only should the cost be greater, which we 
somewhat doubt. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS. 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., New York. 
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Margaret, Ausa, Mellie Kellogg (babies 3 months), Watkins, New Y 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew wae of tisdige's Peed--s0 the ns thaw eth her today. 
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The following is from a physician in a New England city who enjoys a practice rising ten 

thousand Per Pears and, doing entirely unsolicited, ts entitled to attention: 
been written di the past few years concerning the feeding ofinfants; different preparations 

ms, have been recommended, but satisfactory results were, as a rule, not 

obta: ians agree that milk should form the basis’ of all foods employed. 

diluted cow's milk, and sterilized milk have, however, proven more or less unsatisfactory, because the casein, the 

most nutritive constituent in the milk, formed large curdy masses, which are digested with great difficulty, ifat 

ic disturbances, and, passing into the intestines, produce diarrhea and 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington ree are Boston. N y % 
den e. om rh. 
$4 Washington Serest, Okbenaen” 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue New York. 
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SUITS, 
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nd for Book. 
R. he DIETZ Co., 
60 Laight Street. N. ¥e 
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WINDOW SHADES 
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SHADE ROLLERS 
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JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 and 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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“De Mig s Perfect Health | Biscuit, 


nese sGtos, scientifically prepared in 
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her necessary ingred . Deliciously ala. 
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- rous conditions of robust health of body and 
nd, and enriches the blood, pavigorates the brain, 
nervesand muscles. The digestion is invigorated, 
petite sncresses the bowels become regular, 
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brig — skin clearer au 

» white teet 


rocer’s, send 10 cents to 
RY CO. Ag itl, 


SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 


Containing over 2,500 
e tested socapee. pp. 
Bound in cloth. Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 
ae greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


prin mma | and attractive for 
PANEL D rehes, halls, and stores. Send 
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Foo designs and evtimates to 
METAL A. NORTHROP & CO., 
CEILINGS Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DEAFNESS. 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 










1 other devices fail, and 
iven_no relief. 


They are safe, comfortable and in- 

visible; have no wire or string at- 

tachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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